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Spelling Reading, Writing, and Arithmetick, 


lify any Perſon for Buſineſs, without the Help of a Maſter. 
| Inftruftions to write Variety of Hands, with Copies 
) both in Proſe and Verſe. How to write Letters on Bu- 
| fineſs or Friendſhip. Forms of Indentures, Bonds, Bills 
of Sale, Receipts, Wills, Leaſes, Releaſes, Sc. 

| Alſo Merchants Accompts, and a ſhort and eaſy Me- 


thod of Shop and Book-keeping ; with a Deſcription of the Product, 
Counties and Matket-Towns in England and Wales; with a Lift of 
i Fairs according to the New Stile, | 
Together with the METH oD of meaſuring Carpenters, . 
| Foiners, Sawyers, Prichlayers, Plaſtorers, Plambers, Maſons, Glaſiers, 
and Painters Work. How to eine each Work, and it what 
Price; the Rates of each Commodity, and the common Wages of 
| Jorvcymen p with the Deſcription of Canter s Line, and Copgeſpall's | 
| Slidin g-Rule. 
| Lt ewile the PracTicar Gavucer made Eaſy; the Art 
of Dialling, and how to erect and fix Dials; with Inſtructions for 


Dying, Colouring, and mak ing Cahurs; and ſome General Sen 
for Gardening every Month in the Year, 


To which is added, * 2 
The FAM ILV's BEST CoMa/PAN ION: 


Wich Inſtructions for Marki. 1g on Linen; how to Pickle and 


Preſerve z; to make divers Sorts of Wine; and many. excellent Plaſters, 
and Medicines, neceſſary in all Families: 


And 


[A COMPENDIUM of the Scitnces of 
GEOGRAPHY and ASTRONOMY; 


Containing 
A brief Deſcription of the different Parts of the Earth, and a 8 of 
the CELESTIAL BO DIES. 


Alſo ſome uſeful IN TEREST-TARBLEs. 
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1 Need ſay but little by way of Preface, in 
relation to the x . of this Book, the 
Title Page fo fully declaring its Contents: 
But as a Preface is uſually expetted, I 

cannot well avoid ſaying ſomething with 
2 reſped to its Utility, „ 

As to the firſt Step at forming the young Man's Mind 
yer Buſineſs, viz. The being inſtructed in, and ac- 
7 guainted with our Mother Tongue, viz. Engliſh, it muſt 


A priuci pal Qualification in Buſineſs, and therefore it 15 
„/ great Iniportance to be well acquainted therewith. 

. commendable Hand, is equally neceſſary in moſt, if nat 
x54 in all the Affairs of Life, and Occurrences of Buſineſs. 
wt The Young Man is, next, informed how ts indite 
it E piſtles or Letters in a familiar Stile, and on ſundry 
Subjects and Occaſions : With Directions how to ſub- 
BY ſcribe or conclude a Letter, and alſo to ſuperſcribe or 
Airecs Letters, according to the different Ranks and 
3 Qualities of the Perſons to whom directed: And this 
ut be ailowed to be a very great additional Quali fica- 
87:41, | 


A 2 TDi 


5 be and is acknowledged by all, to be a neceſſary aud 


In the next Place, to write a good, fair, free, ana 


4 —— — 8 a — ͤ— — * 2 | 


The next Accompliſhment for a young Ie, and 


* | largely treated on in this Book, is that excellent Science 
„% Arithmetic, both Vulgar and Decimal : Leading 


him by the Hand, and by 5h Steps, through its our 
Courſe. 

Again, the young Man is next ſbetun the 11: opinions 
Art of Book-keeping after the Italian Manner, by way 
of Double Entry; and that is an Accompliſhment that 
capacitates him for Buſineſs in the higheſt Degree : Un- 
der which Head, he is alſo injarmed how to draw out, 


or make various forts of Accompts or Writings relating 


to Mercantile Affairs; as Bills of Lading, Invoices, 


Accompts of Sates, together with Authentic Iramples 
FA Bill of Exchange, with Notes concerning them; 

tkewije Bills of of Parceis of divers Kinds ; * various 
forts of rx &c. All which is expedient for a 
young Man to know and underſtand, if be would be dex- | 
\ Trous in Buſineſs. 


The young Man is here alſo inſtructed in relation to 
the Affairs of Buſineſs at the Mater-ſide, as to Shipping 
off and Landing Goods, &c. 

He hath alſo a Deſcription of England and Wales, 


each County being particularly ſpoken of, with reſpect to 
its Product, Soil, and Extent, and likewije the Names 


of its ſeveral Market- Towns : and a Liſt 0 of the Fairs 


noto held in them, as they have been ſettled jince the A- 


teration of the Stile. 


Here are alſo eaſy, plain, and likewiſe curious Di- f 
rections for Meaſuring all forts of Planes and Solids | 


( Arithmeticall» and Inflrumentally) as the Works of 


Carpenters, Foiners, Sawyers, Bricklayers, Ma ſons, 


Plaſterers, Painters, Giaſters, &c. with the Prices of 
their Morbs. 
Here is likewiſe ſhewn the Methods of extrafting the 
Square and Cube Roots, with ſome of their Uſes, in re. 


lation ta Meaſuring, &c. 


Alſo Practical Gauging of divers Kinds of Veſſels, | 
Toms &c, Likewiſe Dialung. in various kinds, with | 
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the Repreſentation of ſeveral ſorts of Dial, and 
7 haw to beautify and adorn them. 1 
— i Next are Precedents of Law-Writings,.as Bonds, 
Bills, Indentures, Wills, Letters of Attorney, &c. | 
e 3 Laſtly, ſome Directions relating to the pleaſant and 
3 aelightful Art of Gardening, with general Obſervations 
Vs every Month in the Year. To which are 3 
„ ſome Instructions to young Women how to Pickle and 
it 7} Preſerve all Kinds of Fruits and Flowers, &c. with 
Inſtructions for making divers ſorts of Wines of Engliſh 
„ * Growth; and alſo for preparing many excellent Medi- 
cines, Plaſters, &c. with ſeveral good Preſcriptions of 
„ proper Uſe, againſt moſt Diſtempers: Fit for, and 
es RF neceſſary in all Families. „ 
5 4 To the whole is now added a compendious Syſtem of 
uS Geography and Aſtronomy : The fir/t is of great Utility 
a ts the trading Part of Mankind, and to thoſe wha woeld 
X- BB have an adequate Idea of what they read, in Hiſtory, 
or otherwiſe, of the Tranſactions in different re 
To the Earth : and the ſecond is of like Service to thoſe wha 
ng would contemplate the heavenly Bodies, and is purpoſely 
deſigned, to give the unexperienced Reader ſome ſmall 
Idea of the almoſt inconceivable Number of Bodies (moſt 
of them, much ſuperior in Magnitude to our World, as 
we vainly term it ) which the almighty and infinite Crea- 
tor hath placed in the Univerſe, and exhibited to the View 
and Canception of Mankind. : | 
Alſo conciſe Tables to find the Value of Portugal 
Pieces; to buy or ſell by the Great Hundred; and ta 
fhew the Intereſt of any Sum at 3, 4, and 5 per Cent. 
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ent in Signification=——— 1 2 
| Writing, Directions for it; 

Attainment — 28 
Writing, ſecret - 56 
bs | 


„ 65 


305 


Warwickſhire 280 

Wafte- Book 154 

Waſte-Book and Journal En- 
118 ——— 


Wharfage and Lighterage 184 ? 

— 339 | 
307 | 
Damſon — 8 73 
— 368 7 


— Cherry, a ſhort N. ay for 
ib 
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| INSTRUCTIONS | 
| award » Bos 7 les 
| YOUTH, 


TRUE ENGLISH. 


i The Uſe of Letters ; which are Yowels and which Con- 
ſonants; what Diphthongs are, their Number, and how 
pronounced and written. | EA 


HE Deſign of this Book being to inſtruct 
ſez Mankind, eſpecially thoſe who are young, in 
the Methods of converſing and tranſacting 
[III Buſineſs, in the World; therefore that molt 
ISS neceſiary Accompliſhment of Spelling and 
Writing good and proper Engliſb claims the firſt Notice; 
| for let a Perfon write ever ſo good a Hand, yet if he be de- 
fective in Spelling, he will be ridiculed, and contemptibly - 
ſmiled at, becauſe his writing fair will render his orthogra- 
phical Faults the more conſpicuous. Therefore, 

Firft, Take notice, That of Letters are made Sylla- 

| bles, of Syllables Words, and of Words Sentences, &c. 
The Letters are in Number 26; wiz. a, 6, c, d, e, f, 
g. 5. 1. , , l, n, u, o, p, 9. r, 5, t, u, v, ab, x, y, and æ; of 
305; Þ theſe / and v were formerly wrote 7 and ꝝ; and have for 
277] that Reaſon been frequently called : Conſonant and # Con- 
fonant ; but they have been, of late, more properly called 
ja and ve. In theſe Letters, we are to obſerve their 
Names, their Form, and their Force: Their Names, where- 
N. by to know them; their Form, whether great or ſmall; 


and their Force in Pronunciation or Utterance. 


Letters 


* : f 
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Letters are diſtinguiſhed according to their Sound inte 
Vowels and Conſonants : A Yoawel is a Letter that ſoundeth 
by itſelf, and they be fix in Number, wx. a, e, i, o, u, 
and y the Greek Vowel ; which alſo is an Engliſh Vowel, 
when it cometh after a Conſonant, and hath the Sound of 
7 3. as in by, fly, reply, Syllable, &. but is never uſed, in- 
Words not derived from a foreign Language, otherwiſe 
than at their End. A Conſonant 1s a Letter that ſoundeth 
not, except it be joined with a Vowel, for without one of 
the Vowels no Syllable can be made; as b, c, d, &c. with- 7 
out the Aid of a Vowel, cannot be ſounded. Though 
we have 26 Letters, and 6 of em Yorwels, yet we have 21 
Con/onants ; for y when ſet before any Yowel in the ſame 
Syllable, becomes a Conſonant; as in youth, youder, beyond, 
&c. Note, That j hath the Sound of g, as in join, jangle, 
VTV | 
When two Vowels come or meet together in a Syllable, 
and are not parted in the Pronunciation, but united in one 
Sound, ſuch are called Diphrhongs ; of theſe there are 13 
ix. di, ei, oi, ui, au, eu, Ou, ee, 00, ea, eo, oa, and ie; as in 
maid, faith, either, join, aul, eunuch, ſtout, feed, ſeed, food, 
Brood, ſtealth, wealth, people, fleeple, boat, goat, heat, beat, 
feat, friend, field, &c. Note, That in the firſt 7 Words 
both Voauels are ſounded ; but in the other 15, one of them 
is ſcarcely heard. hs 
There are alſo thoſe that are called Triphibongs, where 
three Voabels meet in one Sound; as in Beauty, Beau, Lieu, 
and Quaint: Likewile ay, ey, oy, uy; aww, ew, and ow, be- 
come Diphthongs at the End of Words, but are called in- 
proper Diphthongs ; as in /ay, key, joy, ſaw, bow, &c. Note, 
a, ew, and ow, are comonly founded as au, ex, and ow, 


Of Letters Great and Small, and when to be uſed. 


TLIRST Negatively, Great-Letters are not to be uſed in 

F the Middle or latter End of a Word. except the whole 7 
Word be fo written, as in J EH OVA, LORD, or in 56 
Titles of Books, c. For it would be very abſurd to write yy 
thus: To Mr. geo.RgE RoGeRs in thaMes StReEt; 


ö 


inſtead of to Mr. George Rogers in Thames-Street. Oz 
SECONDLY politively, (reat-Letters, or Capitals are to 

be written at the Beg. Sentences ; as, Fear God. | 

Ee the King. , bt, and uin to be, 


Jour Tongue, | | 
E 1 After 


* 
. 
4x 
7 
I 
rv 
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on 
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* 
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ewhich was as follows. On the 16th Day of May, &c. 
At the Beginning of all proper Names of Places, Ships, 


Rivers, c. as London, the Dreadnought, Thames, Sewern: 
Alſo the Chriſtian Names, and Surnames, both of Men 


and Women, muſt begin with great Letters ; as Samuel 
| Sharp, Mary Sweeting, &. 3 | 


At the Beginning of the more eminent Words in a Sen- 


tence : As Faith is the Foundation of the ES Religion ; 
egard or de- 


or, of any Word that we have a particular 
ference for; as God, Chriſt, King, Queen, &c. 
At the Beginning of every Line in Poetry; as, 
Improve your Time; Time paſſeth quickly on; 
Nor doth fo good ſucceed as that that's gone,  _ 
At the Beginning of the Names of Arts, Sciences, 


and Trades; as Mriting, Arithmetict, Geometry, Mufic, Care". 


penter, Smith, &c. - 
Note, The Perſonal Pronoun I, and the Interjection O, 


muſt be always wrote in Capitals; for it is ridiculous to 


write thus: On Monday loft i came to your Houſe, but yon 
was uot at home, o how much it grieved me. | 


. Laftly, All Nouns Subſtantives may begin with a great 


Letter; and a Subſtantive may be known by the Signs 


either of 4, An, or The before them; as a Houſe, a Mill, 
an Ox, an Aſs, the City, the River, &. but the Adjective 
(which declares what fort of a Thing the Subſtantive is) 
ſhould be wrote with a ſmall Letter; as, the white Hor /e, 


tbe long Rope, brown Bread, fat Beef, &c. and ſmall Let- 
ters are commonly written in all other Places. 


Note, This Cuſtom of beginning all Subftantives with 
Capital Letters, 15 not followed, at. preſent, by polite 


Authors. 


The ſmall Letter s is commonly written / at the be- 
ginning and in the Middle of a Word, and s ar the End; 


but if two of them come together in the Middle of a 


Word, they may be written thus, /. 
Obſervations concerning the Sound of Letters, and which 
are omitted in Pronunciation. 


Is not ſounded in Pharoab, nor in Sabaoth, but as if 
written Pharo, and Sabotb; neither in Marriage, but 
as Marrige ; allo Parliament as Parlimext, and Chaplain as 


| of 
After every Period, or Full-ſtop, when new Matter be- 
gins : As Some time after that Accident, another happen'd, 


I 


B 2 Cbaplia, ; 
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Chaplin, &c. In ſome proper Names it is not ſounded, but 
dropt in the Pronunciation; as in Aaron, 1/aac, Canaan, 
— +a which are pronounced as if written Aron, Jſac, 
Canan, Balam; but we muſt except Ba-al and Ga-al. A 
is ſounded broad like aw in Words, before I and 1; as 
in Sad, ſcald, hall, wall, fall, &c. Ws 

B is not ſounded in thumb, dumb, plumb, lamb, doubt, 
debt, ſubtle, & c. but founded as if written, thum, dum, 

plum, lam, dout, det, ſuttle. , | 

| C 18 ſounded hard like K, before a, o, and 2, and be- 
fore / and v; as in theſe Words, cane, came, comb, cub, clay, 
erane, crab; and ſoft in cement city, and tendency : C loſeth 
its found in ſcene, ſcience, vifuals, and verdid; likewiſe in 
indict, indictment; alſo before &, as in flach, rack, flick, 
chick, brick. In Words of Greek and Hebrew Derivation, 
C 1s ſounded like X, as in Sceptic, /celeton, Cis, Aceldama, 
&c. 8 — OT 
Ch is ſounded like &, in many foreign Words, ſome of 
which occur in the Holy Scripture ; as in Chorus, Chemiſt, 
Chryſoſtom, Chriſt, Chederlaomer, Baruch, Archippus, &c. 
In the Word Schzſm, the Sound of Ch is loſt, it being 
ſounded as if wrote /n; and in the Words Rachel, Che- 


rubim, and Archbiſbop, it is founded in the Engliſh manner. 


Ch in French Words ſounds like /, as in Chevalier, pro- 
nounced Shewalier ; Machine, Maſbeen; Mareſcal, March- 
al; Capuchin, Capuſheen ; Chaiſe, Shaize, 8c. | | 
D is not ſounded in Ri, nor in Wedne/day, which 
arę pronounced Ribbin and Nenſday; the Termination ed 
| is often ſhortned into 1 as Aare 2 3 choaked, choakt ; 
ripped, ript ; paſſed, paſt 5 chopped, chopt ; &C. 
25 15 6.4 Me m earth, ark hearth, nor dearth, 
&c. E final, that is placed at the End of a Word, is ſeldom 
heard but in Monoſyllables, as in me, he, ſhe, ye, the, &Cc. 
where it hath the Sound of ee. And in Words derived from 
foreign Languages; in which e hath it's perfect Sound; as 
eſſe, Fubile, Mamre, Nineve, Candace, Cloe, Eunice, Pene- 
lope, Salmone, Phebe, Epitome, Cataſtrophe, Gethſemane, 
Smile, Premunire, &c. In all other Caſes E final ſerves only 
to lengthen the Sound, and to diſtinguiſh it from other 
Words of different Meaning, which are wrote without e, 
and are ſounded ſhort ; as in theſe Examples following, viz, 
cane, can; hate, bat; bite, bit; fare, fur; hope, bop; made, 
mad; mane, man; ſcrape, ſcrap ; ftare, ſtar; tune, tun; 
; | TY avrile, 


— 
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evrite, aurit, &c. In Words of more than one Syllable, it 
Jengthens the Sound of the laſt Syllable, but doth not in- 
creaſe the Number of Syllables ; as admire, demiſe,  blaſ- 
pheme, &c. E lengthens the Syllable alſo in ſome foreign 
Words, ſuch as Ewe, Tyre, Crete, Ode, Scheme, Dialogue, 
Kenite, and Shu-la-mite. E is ſeldom wrote after two Con- 
ſonants; as in paſs, turn, black ; not paſſe, turne, blacke. 
Yet after rs it is uſed, as hor/e, nur/e, purſe ; not hors, 
urs, furs. Allo the words ending in cre, gre, and tre, 
ſound the e beiore r, as in theſe Words; acre, lucre, 
centre, ſepulchre, tygre, maugre, mitre, luſtre ; which are 

| founded as if written ater,  /uker, center, ſepulcher, tyger, 
mauger, miter, and luſter. E final alſo ſerves to ſoften e and 

g as in ace, place, lace, ſpice, truce, oblige, huge, age, &c. If 

ouns in e final take s after them with an Apoſtrophe be- 
fore it, it ſtands for his, as the Pope's Eye, or the Eye of the 
Pope, the Table's Foot, or the Foot of the Table; If with- 
out an Apoſtrophe, it makes the plural Number, as Popes, 
T ables. Words derived from thoſe wrote with E final 
ſeldom retain it, as in au777ing, loving, doing, &c. not aurite- 
ing, loweing, or doeing ; except in the Terminations ge and 
ce before able, as in changeable, peaceable, &c. E ſhould not 
be written after a Diphthong in theſe Words; vain, main, 
gain, fear, know, &c. not vaine, maine, gaine, &c. E final 

Is annexed but not founded in thoſe Words which would 
otherwiſe end wich 1, o, or u; as in die, foe, flee, true, vir- 

tue, &c. but there are ſome Exceptions, as do, /o, to, &c. 
Laſtly, there are ſome Words in which the firal E doth 
not lengthen the Sound, as give, live, /ome, one, done, &C. 

F in Plurals is changed into v; as wiſe, wives ; aß, 
aves. 

| f G 15 not ſounded in gn, reign, gnaav, gnat, afſign, deſign, . 

ſeignior, ſeraglio, phlegm, &c. & is founded ſoft in gender, 

ginger, and gipſey; but hard in Gibeon, Giberah, Gilbea, 
Geth-Je-mane ; and hard alſo in thele proper Names, Gib- 
Th 3 and Gilbert; and likewiſe in e common 
ords, gelt, geld. girt, gimp, pee/e, g ander, gabble, gather, 
gild, wo. Obſerve, That if G be hook with i long Cones? 
ue is joined and pronounced in the ſame Syllabie 3 as in 
Plague, Prague, Hague, regue, league, dialogue, catalogue, 
& c | | 1 


Gh in the End of ſome Words, where au or o goes be- 
fore, hath the Sound of F; as in zough, rough, cough, laugh, 
B 3 \ founded WM 


> 
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ſounded as if uf; ruff, coff; laf,; but buff, cuff, ſuuff, and 
buff, muſt be ſo 2 — 2 2 is not . 
though, through, daughter, and V. aughan, 35 
H hath Place, but no Sound in Chronicle, Chriſt, Ghoſt, 

John, Rhine, Schedule, and Schijm, &c. A is not ſounded 

at the End of Words, if it be alone, but with 7c before it, 

it is ſounded, as /natch, watch, &c. | SN N 

| is not ſounded in adieu, juice, veni ſon. fruit, bruiſe. Sa- 5 
lisbury; it is ſounded like ee in oblige, Magazine, and Ma. 
chine, &c. I is ſounded long in proper Names ending in 
jah, as Jeremiah, Hezekiah ; but ſhort in A ri-el and Mi- 

riam - is ſounded like in firſt, dirt. bird, &c. 

K is nearly allied in Sound with C; but to know when 
to uſe one, and when the other, Note, that C hath the Force 
of K only before a, o, oo, and x, and theſe two Conſonants 
and ; and therefore we muſt not write 4are for care, 

Koab for cow, krown for crown : And the Uſe of & is only 
before e, i and x; wherefore we muſt write keep hey, Anight, 
Kill, &c. not ceep, cey, cnight, nor cill: But the Words Ca- 
teudar, Catharine, are wrote ſometimes Kalendar, or Kat ba- 
rine. & is written after c only in pure Exgliſo Words ſuch 

as back, deck, fich, &c. for the beſt Authors have omitted it 
in Words derived from the Greek and Latin, ſuch as public, 
muſic, phyſic, &C. | N | 

L is not ſounded in calf, half, chalk, ſtall, walk, thoſe 

Words being pronounced as if written cafe, hafe, chauk, 

flank, wauk, Neither is / founded in Briſtol, Holbourn, 
. Lincoln, ſalmon, or chaldron; theſe are ſounded as if writ, 
 Briftsw, Hoborn, Lincon, ſammon, and chaudron ; nor in 
Colonel, where the firſt / hath the Sound of vr, as Corrnel. 
In the Word accompt, mp is ſounded like un. | 
NM is not heard in autumn, lime-kiln, ſolemn, limn, hymn, 
column, and condemn. £64 | By 

O is not ſounded in pecple, feoffee, baſon, mutton, yeoman, 

maſon, righteous, bacon, jeopardy, and crimſon O ſome- 
times ſounds like oo; as in ing, moving, proving, &c. O 
is not heard in damoſel, carrion; which are pronounced as 

if writ damſel, carrin, O is ſometimes ſounded like 7; 

as in women and flagon, pronounced as if avimmen, and flag- 
gin. And ſometimes O is founded as à, as in mony, con- 

duit, conjure, attorney, Monmouth, &c. being heard as if writ 
munney, cundit, cunjure, atturney, Munmiuth, &c. and it is 
ſounded like co, in do, to, prove, move, &cc. a 


„ 1 i tu Giant. 
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P is written, but not ſounded, in empty, pro/umptuous, M* 
f/alm; ſumpter, attempt, pſalter, and ſymptom ; alſo in ſump- 
tuous, Contemptuous, receipt, and conſumptive, &c. 5 


_ Ph hath the Sound of /, when together in one Syllable; 


as in pbiloſ phy, phyfitian, 4ſaph, and Elephant; but we muſt 


not write filo/ophy, fi/ician, nor Aſaf, or elefant: Ph are 


parted in /hep-herd, up- Hold, and in Clap-ham; and other 
ſuch compounded Words. 


Aﬀter © always follows 2 in all Words; and in ſome 


French and Latin Words they have the Sound of 4; as in 


riſque, liquor, catholick, banquet, conquer, maſjquerad?, che- 
guer ; pronounced as , likker, catho/ic, banket, &c. 10 
which add ob/ique, relique, antique, &c. which are ſounded as 
if written oblike, relike, antite, &c. | | 
S is not ſounded in i and, wiſcount, ifle, and Lifle ; which 
are pronounced as if wrote land, vicount, ile, and Lile. _ 
S, at the End of Words, ſounds hard like z in Words of 
the plural Number, and in Words of the third Perſon; 
as names, worms, he reads, ſhe hears : & ſounds hard in fome 
Words that terminate in fron, as in circumcfion, evaſion, de- 


luſion; but after a conſonant, ſoft, as in coaverfion, commi/- 
fron, dimenſion, 8 is likewiſe, ſounded hard in theſe Words, 


raiſe, praiſe, chaije, cheeſe, theſe, compaſe, expoſe, brute, re 
Fuſe, applauſe, pauſe, clauſe, wiſdom, cnſement, and damyjcl 
Th ſound: fine in thin, think, and wrath ; and is ſounded 
hard in thee, then, they, that, blithe, tythe, and /p1he ; alſo 
in mother, broth. r, hither, thither ; and in letbe, clothe, and 
Cothier, &c. | ; FIR 
Ti before a Vowel or a Diphthong, hath the Sound of # 
or /þ; as in patience, dictionary, Gratian, oblation, untien, 
tran//ation ; except when / goes juſt before it, as in theſe 
Words, gue/tion, fuſtian, baſtion, combuſtion, and celeſtial, 
beſtial, &c. But, in ſorge Words, of Hebreav and Greek, ti 


" retains its natural Sound, as in Shealtiel, Phaltiel, Sepa- 


tiab, Cotittia, Adrymi'ttium, and the like; and in the Erg- 
1iþ Derivatives mightier, and mightieſt, emptieſt, emptied, 
þi-ti-able, &c. | | 

U 1s ſounded like 7 in bury, birry ; buſy, bizzy ; bufineſs, 
as bi2zine/s. U is ſometimes written after g without bein 
ſounded, as in guide, guard, &c. It is alſo: ſilent in the 
Words buy, built, conduit, circuit, labour, favour, honour, 
Ke. but it is ſounded in others, as anguiſh, anguiſh, 
Montague, &. 1 
4 8895 B 4 
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fair, pair, may, ſtay, play; but a is Joſt in Calais (a Town 


Teir, weil, and convey ; like e in lea, and like 7 in „eight. 
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is not ſounded in an/aver, /aword, whore, ſevoon, &c. 


neither is it heard before r in aurap, wrath, wrong, wretch, 


evreath, avranrgle, Wrigplie, &C. 

Wh belongs to Words purely Engliſh ; as what, when, 
evhbere, and wheel. 55 
A is ſounded as æ in Aenophon, Xerxes, Xenocrates, and 
Aantippe. | | 
is either a Vowel or Conſonant, as hinted before: A 
JVoauel in my, by, Ay, thy; and fometimes, when a Yoavel, 
it hath the Sound of ze, as in evorthily, chriſtianity, liberty, 
formeriy. formally, Normandy, and Derotby. In derivative 
Vngliſo Words, having the Termination 2%, y is uſed in 
the Middle of the Word, as in buying, dying, burying, mar- 
Tying, Wc. | | 3 

The Diphthongs az and ay have the Sound of à in air, 


in France) and pronounced ſeparately in Sinai, (a Mountain 
of Arabia.) 5 
Zi and ey are ſounded like à in eight, raigbt, neighbour, 


Oi and Oy have a Sound peculiar to themſelves; as in 


dil and cyber; but make no Diphthong in the Derivatives 


geing, ding, &c. | 3 . 
Au and Aa commonly keep a 2 Sound; as in au- : 
gur. auftere, dow, ma, /aw, &c. but u is lolt in aunt and ; 
gauger, being ſounded as ant and gager ; they make no | 
Diphthong in Fr-ma- us and Ca. per- na- um. . 6 
E and Fav have an united Sound in moſt Words, as in 
Feud, brew, n wv, and grew z but en is no Diphthong in 
Lac-cher-us and Bar-ti-me-us. 1 | 
Ou is expreſſed in foul, ſcal, proud, loud; and ow in how, 


cow, and now ; but oz ſounds like os in /oup, (a French 


if op and Cooper. 


p 
Diſh) and Coauper (a Man's Name), which are ſounded as 4 l 
a 


Ee is no Diphthong in Be e-rites, Be-er- e- Ba, and in 
Words beginning with ro, or pre; as re enter, pre-e-mi- 3 
nence : In Beelzebub one of the e's is not ſounded. 

Os is properly ſounded in cool, fool, pool, root, and tool, _ 
but hath the Sound of # in Veet, and /oot ; it makes no 3 
Diphthong in Ce-es, co o. pes rate. | 5 | BY 

Ea ſounds like ein /ea, pea, ſeam, ream, bread, head, f 
lead, dead, leather, feather, beawen, leaven, and creature; 
it is no Diphthong in ven-ge- ance, miſ-cre-ant, or any He- 

. brew, 
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Brea, Greek, or Latin Words ; as in Kadeſb-BHBar. ne- a, Kir- 


Jath-je-a-rim, nor in Ce-fa-re-a, i-de-a, g-ce-an, re- al, be-a- 
ti-tude, cre-a tor; nor in Words beginning with pre as pre- 
am. ble, &c. ö 
Eso is no Diphthong in dun- ge- on, hi de- ous, me- te- or, pig- 
eon, theo. ry, &c. | | 
Oa is ſounded as o, in goat, boat. and coat; it is ſounded. 
broad, as au in broad 20 groat, but is no Diphtkong in 
Go-a, (a City in India) or in the Hebrew Words Zo-an, 
Zo. ar, and Cal bo- a. | 4 
Ie before a ſingle Conſonant ſounds like ee, as in brief, 
chief, and thief; but if before two Conſonants, it ſounds 
like e; as in friend, ſield; but at the End-of Engliſb Words, 
the e is not heard, as in die, fgniſie; it is no Diphthong in 
A. be-e-xer, E-li-e-zer, nor in the Engliſh Words di- er, car- 
ri-er, clo-thi-er z; not in Words derived from the Latin, as 


client, o-ri-ent, qui-et, and ſci ence. 


Ui is ſounded as in juice, fut, and ſuit; but à is loſt 
in conduit, build, and guiſe, and is no Diphthong in je u- it, 
ge-nu-ine, and fru-i-ti- ou. | 

A and OE are not Engliſb Diphthongs ; they are uſed 
in Z/op, Aneas, Atna, Ceſar, Oedipus, Orconomy, and 
ſound like e; but in common Words they are neglected, as 
in equity, female, and tragedy, tho? derived of equitas, 
fenina and Traguedia. | Ee 


Of | Syllables and their Diviſion, being the Art of 
ER VV | 


Syllable is a tacking Letters together, and uttering 
them in one Breath, as wir- tue, ſo that virtue being 
thus divided, or taken aſunder, makes two Syllables viz. ir, 
and zue; which, put together, form the Word virtue. And 
many times a Vowel, or a Diphthong of themſelves, make 
a Sylable, as in a-bate, e:we-ry, i-dle, o-wer, u;Ju-ry ; and 
in au-ger, Eu-flace, ow-ner, ai-der, oy ger, Ea-ton, oa-ttn. 
No I llable can be made, be there ever ſo many Conſon- 
ents, or ſo few, without the Aid of a Yowel or Diphthong. 
The longeſt Mono/yl/ables we have in Engliſh, are length, 


frength, and firaight ; which could not be ſounded without 


he Vowel e or :. Trent, / ; 
The art of Spelling may be reduced to theſe four follow- 
ing general Rules or Heads. 1 E 7 2 
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11. When a Conſonant comes between two Voavels in di- 


viding the Word into Sy/lables, the Conſonant is joined to 
the latter Yowel ; as in fa-ture, na-ture, de-li-ver, u-ni-ty, 


&c. except compound Words, which terminate in ea, en, 
eil, eth, er, ing, ifh, and ous ; as coaſt-ea, gold-en, toe, 


know-eth, bear-er, fool-ing, bar-ba-rous, ra-wve-nous, and 
A r... | 5 bs)... 
2dly. When two Conſonants come together in the Middle 
©! a Word, they are to be parted, if not proper to begin a 
Word ; as num-ber, ſtran- ger, for-tune, &c. not zumb er, 
firang-cr, fort une: When the ſame Conſonant is doubled in 


a Word, the firſt belongs to the foregoing, and the latter 
to the owing Syllable, as in the Rule above, and in theſe 


Words, Ab-ba, ac-cord, an-no, ad- der, &c. 


344%. Conſonants that begin Words, muſt not be parted 


in the Middle; as a-gree, be-flow, refrain, &c. not ag-ree, 
be/-tow, refrain. — Theſe Conſonanis may begin Words, 
g. bl, br, ch, cr, dr, aw, fl, fr, gh, gl, gr, #n, &c. as blunt, 
break, chaw, cry, draw, dwell, fleſh, ghoſt, &c. VO 1 


, When two Vowels come together, not making 


471 
a . they mult be divided, as in - al, va-li- ant, 


Li- o- nel, du-el, cru-el, ne- te- or, and La-o-di-ce-a. 


Some particular Notes. 


L is doubled in Words of one Syllable as well, tell. 


Frvell, hall, wall, fall, will, hill mill, &c. But in Words 
of more than one Syllable, the Word always terminates 
with ſingle 1, as angel, Babel, hurtful, beautiful, and duti- 
ful. Neither muſt / be doubled in always, alſo, although ; 


not allabays, allſo, allthough, &c. But Words accented on 


the laſt Syllable muſt be excepted from the Rule above, 
VIZ, inſtall, recall. inroll, rebell, and repell. FI F047 
j Y muſt be uſed before the TOI ing as buying, 
„ing, carrying, marrying, payin?, ſlaying, burying, &c. 

The Kat, . be 25 it The End of a Word, 
or immediate ly after the ſhort or {mall s. 9 

X ſhould be uſed inſtead of &, where it appears to have 
been in the Original; as reflexion, connexion, rather than 


reflection, or connection. 


Remember, that if you cannot write out the whole Word 
at the End of the Line, you muſt break it off at the End of 
a Syllable, thus —C0N- 


diemn; not thu . - cond- 


EMN 3 
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emn : Again — di- 
charge; notkß⸗ñl ;ůñʒ; —— — — —— diſc- 
harge. 0 


C muſt not be put denen two Conſonants ; as thin, not 


| et; - thank, not thanck ; brink, not brinck; but if a2 


Vowel goes before c, you muſt write c before 4, as brick, 
thick, ſtick, &c, | 

Ph muſt be retained in Words of a foreign Original; * 4 
prophet, not profet. 


Of & and C. Some People may eaſily drop into Error by : 


miſtaking & for C, as in the Beginning of the followin 
Words, where C hath the perfect Sound of 8, though 


muſt undoubtedly be written; viz. in 


Cieling Cinnamon Cell Ceruſe 
Celeſtial Ceremony Cenſer Centre 
Civet. Cellar Celerity Cinque 
Certain Cenſure Cypreſs Cypher 
Cymbal Cenſor Circle City 
Ciſftern Ceaſe Circuit Citron 
Centurion Celebrate Cement 


But theſe Words muſt be written with &, VIE» 


Science Sceptre Scarcity Sciatica 
Schedule Scheme Schiſm Scythian 


The following Words ſhould be wrote 


with ti 91th ſi. 

Contention _ Conſuſion 
Action 8 Occaſion 
Contradiction Contuſion 
Attention Oppreſſion 
Benediction | Alluſion 
Apparition Aſcenſion 
e Averxſion 
Declaration Aſperſion 
Ambition Commiſſion 
Contrition Comprehenſion 
Oration Circumciſion 
Oblation Concluſion 

| The following Wand ſhould be ſpelt thus, | 
Paſſion, not Paſhon Saliſbury, et Salibury _ 
Faſhion, uot Fation Leiceſter, not Leſter | 
Cuſhion, no; Cution Shrewſbury, nor beo bor 


Glouceſter, 


Fi 
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_ Carliſle, zoe Carlile, 


Glouceſter, 20 Gloſter. 
Worceſter, zot Worſter. 


Weſtminſter zo: Weſtmiſter. 


Another Qualification in Spelling, is rightly to diſtin- 
guiſh Words of the /ame Sound, though widely different in 
Weir Senſe and Signification : ſuch are theſe that follow. 


EW A 


Bel, Cain's Brother 
/ : Able, to do a Thing 
A 


ell, to ring 


Accidents, Chances 
Accidence, a Book 


Acre, of Land 


Acorn, of an Oak 


A Peer, a Lord 
Array, good Order 
Array, to clothe _ 
A Rafe to ſmell to 
Aroſe, did ariſe 
Are, they be 

Air, we breathe 
Heir, to an Eſtate 


Achor, a Valley of that Name Arrant, notorious 


Advice, Counſel 
Adviſe, to Counſel 
Account, Eſteem 


Accompt, or Reckoning 
Ale, a Drink 


Ail, Trouble 


All, every one 
Haul, for Shoemakers 
Alley, a narrow Place 


Errand, a Meſſage 
Arrows, to ſhoot 
Arras, Hangings 
Harras, to fatigue 
A Scent, or Smell 


_ Aſcent, a going up 


Aent, Agreement 
Alſiftance, Help 
Aiſtauts, Helpers 


Ally, a Friend or Confederate Augur, a Soot ſayer 


Allay, to give Eaſe 
Alloy, baſer Metal 
Altar, for Sacrifice 
Alter, to change 
Ale-hoof, an Herb 
Alocf, at a Diſtance 
Allkw'qd, approv'd 
Aloud, to ſpeak ſo 
Amiſi, wrong | 
A Miſs, or Miſtreſs 


Ant, a Piſmire, 


Aunt, a Father's Siſter 
Anchor, of a Ship 


' Anker, a Runlet 


A Pea!, of Bells 
Appeal, to higher Powers 
Appear, to be ſeen 


Augre, to bore with 
Ax, to cut with 

Acts, of Parliament 
Auſtere, ſevere _ 


Oyſter, a Shell-fiſh 
p 


Babel, the Tower 

Babble, to prate 

Bacon, Hog's Fleſh 

Baken, in the Oven 

Beckon, to make a Sign 
Beacon, to be fired on a Hill 
Bail, a Surety | 
Bale, of Goods 


Bald, without Hair 


Bawl'ad, cry'd out 
Ball, to play with 


Ul 
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Baayl, to cry aloud 
Barbara, a Woman 's Name 


Barbary, in Africa 


Barberry, a Fruit 
Bare, naked 


Bear, a Beaſt, or to bear 


Bays of Bay- trees 
Baie, Cloth of Colcheſter 
Baſe, vile 


Baß, in Muſic 


Belly, Part of the Body 
Belle, to ſpeak falſly 
Be, they are | 
Bee, that makes Honey 
Beer, to drink 

Bier, to carry the Dead on 
Bell, to ring 

Bel, an Idol 

Berry, a ſmall Fruit 
Bury, the Dead 

Blue, a Colour 
Blzav, as the Wind 
Board, a Plank 

Bor'd a Hole 

Boar, a Beaſt 

Bore, to make hollow 
Boor, a Country Fellow 


Fold, confident. 


Boaul'd, at the Jack 
Bolt, the Door 
Boult, the Meal 


Beau, a Fop 


Bow, to bend, or the Bow a 


Baugh, of a Tree 


Joys a Lad 


Buy, of Anchor 
Bread, to eat 

Bred, brought up 
Breeches, to wear 
Breaches, broken-Places 


HBruit, a Report 


Brute, Beaſt 
Burrow, for Coneys . 


3 


n, with a Seal 


* 

A % 

* 
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Borough, a Corporation 
By, near 

Buy, with Money 
Brews, he breweth 
Bruiſe, a Hurt : 
Brewis, of Fat and Bread 
Buſs, a fiſhing Veſſel 
Bux, the noi 8 of a Fly 


Cain, that killed his Brother 
Cane, to walk with 


Caen, in Normandy 


Calais, in France 


Chalice, a Cup 


Call, by Name 
Cao, or Suet 


Cannon, agreat Gun 
Canon, a Rule 


Canon, of a Cathedral 


Capital, great or chief 
Capitol, a Tower in * 
Career, full Speed 
Carrier, of Goods 

Cellar, for Liquors 

Seller, that ſelleth _ 
Cenſer, for Incenſe 


_ Cenfor, a Reformer 


Cenſure, to judge 
Centaury, an Herb 
Century, an Hundred Years 


_ Centry, a Sentinel, a Soldier 


on Guard 
Char, a Fiſh : 
Chair, to ſit | © 


bare, a Jobb of Work 


Champaine, Wine of France 
Campaign, a wide Field, or 
Summer's Expedition 
Choler, Rage or Anger 

Collar, of the Neck 


Coller, of Beef or Brawn 55 


Cieling of a Room 


Ci ittern, oo 


* 

| 
i 
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Choir, of a Cathedral 
Quire, of Paper | 


. Clerk, a Clergyman 


Clerk, of a Pariſh 


Clauſe, Part of a Sentence 


Claws, of a Beaſt or Bird 
Coat, a Garment 


'Coze, for Sheep 
Comb, for the Hair 


Come, hither 


Commit, to do 


Comet, a blazing Star 
Common, uſual 
Commune, or converſe 
Condemu, to Death 
Contemn, to deſpiſe 
Council, of the King 


| Counſel, Advice 
"Coarſe, not fine 


Courſe, to be run 


Cornabal, a County 
Con d, or could 


= Cad, to chew as Beaſts 


Young Man's belt 


_ Cittern, for Muſic 
Citron, a Fruit 


Companion. 
| 55 
Dane, of Denmark 
Deign, to voucktafe 
Dam, ſtopping-Water 
Damn, to condemn 


Dame, a Miſtreſs 


Dear, df Price 
Deer, in a Park © 
Decea/ed, dead 


Diſeaſed, fick © 


Decent, becoming 
Deſcent, going down 
Dijent, to diſagree 
Deep, low in the Farth 
Diep, a Town in France 
Defer, to put off 

Differ, to diſagree 


Derbe, a City of π⏑ͥ 
Derby, a Town in England 


Deſert, Merit 
De/art, Wilderneſs 


Ded, a falling Miſt 
Cornhill, a Street in London Due, owing 
Do, to make 

Doe, a Female Deer 


Dough,' Paſte 


Current, a paſſing or running Don, a Spaniſh Lord 


Stream 


Done, acted 


Courant, a Meſſenger, or Dun, of Colour 


News-paper 
Currants, Fruit 
Crick, in the Neck 
Creek, of the Sea or River 
Cou/in, a Relation 
Cozen, to cheat 


Dolphin, a Fiſh = 
Danphine, the French King's 
eldeſt Son | 


Devices, Tnventions 
Dewizes, a Town in Wiliſirs 


Doer, that doth | 


Cymbal, a Muſical Inſtrument Docr, of a Houſe 


Symbol, a Mark or Sign 
Cypreſs, a Tree —_ 
Cyprus, an Ifland 

Cra/e, for Ol 25: it: 
Cruije, by the Sea-Coaſt 
Cygnet, a young Swan 
Signet, a Seal | 


Demure, faber 


Dragon, a Zeaſt 

Dragoon, a Soldier 
Draught, of Drink 
Drought, Dryneſs 


Dolour, Grief or Pain 


Dollar, a Piece of Mo 


Aemur 


. 
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Ear, of the Head 
Fer, ever 

Year, twelve Months 
Yearly, every Year 
Farhy, betimes ' 
Earth, the Ground © 
Hearth, of the Chimney 
Zafer, the Feſtival 


Enter, to go in 
Inter, to burx 
Elder, not the younger 


 Eldern, a Tree 


Faten, or ſwallowed 
Eaton, a "Town's Name 
Eminent, famous 
tHnminent, over head 
Enow, in Number. 
Enough, in Quantity 
Earn, to deſerve 


Tarn; Woolen-Threal | 


Yearn, to pity 


Eaß, the Wind, 
Teaſi, uſed in making Bread! 


Envy, or Hatred 
En voy, a Meſſenger 


Exerciſe, Labour or Practice 


Exorciſe, to conjure 
Err, to miſtake —_ 


Er, Brother to Onan, Son of Frize, a Sort of Cloth 


Judah 
Extant, in being 
Extent, Diſtance 
Fain, deſirous ' 
Feign, to diſſemble 


Fair, beautiful, or a Market Genzeel, graceful 


Fare, Victuals 
Faint, weary 


Feint, a Pretence 


Fourth, in Number 2 
Forth, to go out 
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Demur, a Stop or Doubt Feed, to eat 
| 2 1285 


Fiee a, rewarded 
Fur, or Hair 
Fellon, a Whitlexss 54 
File, of Seel lerer 
Foil, put to the work FS 
Fe, as a Bird 

Fg, an Inſet. 

Ether, a Woman's Name 

. Flower, of the Field 
Floor, of a Room 


Fallow, Ground not plow'd. 
Fiend, a Devil 


_ » Flee, to eſcape Sa 
: Flue, of n 


Gall, of a beaſt. 


| Tefterg a merry Fellow]. 


Fir, Wood | 


Felon, a Criminal 


Fillip, with the Fi ingers 
Philip, a Man's Name 


Flour, Meal 


Follow, to come after. | 


Fina, to find any thing 
Fin'd, amerced + _. 


Flea, off the Skin, and Ah 2 
Vermin 


: Flew, did fly 

Foaul, a Bird 

Foul, dirty 

Francis, a Man”: 8. Nome 
Frances, a Woman's Name 
Frays, Quarrels 
Fraiſe, Pancake with Bacoa 


Freeze, with Cold 
G 


Gaul, France © 
Garden, of Herbs 
Guardian, an Overſęer 


Gentile, a Heathen 
Gentle, mild 
Geſture, Carriage 


. 4 
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- Groan, with Grief Hail, congealed Rain 
* - Grown, greater Hale, the Shi 
Guilt, of Sin Hall, in a Houſe 
Guilt, with Gold Haul, pull 
Greater, bigger | Heel of the foot 
Grater, for Nutmegs Heal, to cure 
Grave, for the Dead He'll, he will 
Greave, Armour for the Leg Higher, taller 
Cnet, to imagine | Hire, Wages 
Gueſt, one entertained Hts, of h * 5. 
Gluttonous, greedy His, as a Snake, or to deride 
Glutinous, ſticking as Pitch Hoar, Froſt 
Great, large | Whore, a lewd Woman 
Grate, for Coals, &c. Hole, or Hollowneſs 
Greet, to ſalute Whole, intire . . A 
- Graze, to eat Graſs Ho! bo! to call A 
Grays, a Town  Hallow, to make holy 
Groat, four Pence Hollo ꝛo, having a Cavity | 
Gret, a Cave Boh, pious 
Gallies, Ships with Oars Vl , intirely 
Gallows, for Criminals Holly, a Tree 
| Home, one's Houſe 
Hare, in the Fields Whom what Man! ? 
Hair, of the Head Holm, Holly 0 
Heir, to an Eſtate Hoop for a Tub 
Harſh, ſevere Whoop, or ho! lo! 
Haſh, minced Meat Hugh, a Man's Name 
Haven, a Harbour Hue, of Colour 
Shoe, a Place of Happi- Hew, with an Ax 
neſs 
Heart of the Body J. I myſelf 
Hart, in the Woods, or an Eye, to ſee with 
over- grown Buck Lale, lazy 
Herd, of Cattle Idol, an Image 
Heard, did hear PII, Iwill! 
Hard, not ſoft, or difficult Ile, of a Church 
Here, in this Place Iſie, an Iſland 
Hear, with the Ears Oil, of Olves 
High, lofty - 25008 Imploy in Work 
Hie, away, make haſte imp!y, to ſignify 
| Hoy, a ſmall Ship „ , within | 
| Him, that Man Inn, for Travellers 


Hymn, a ſpiritual Song Incite, to ſtir up 
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In Hebt, Knowlege 
ee of Quick Parts 
Ingenuous, candid 

Iron, Metal 


Lier in wait 


Liturgy, Church- ſervice 


Lyar, that tells lies 
Limb, a Member 4 


Ironie, ſpeaking by contraries Limn, to paint 


lich, a Diſtemper 


Hitch, to catch hold 
K 


Ketch, a Ship | 
Catch, to lay hold of 
Kill, to ſlay » 

Kiln, for Lime 

Kind, good natur'd 
Coin d, Money 
Knave, diſhoneſt 
Nave of a Wheel 
Knight by Honour 
Night, Darkneſs 
Kennel, for Dogs 
Channel, for 8585 


Laid, placed 
Lade, the Water 


2 


Laue, à narrow Street 


n 


Latin, a Language 
Latten, Tin | 
Ladder, to aſcend 
Lather, made with Soap 


= Lattice, of a Window 


Leitice, a Woman's Name 
Letuce, a Salad 
Leaſe of a Houſe 


= Leaſh, three 


Lees of Wine 


23 Le/e, an old Word for loſe 


Leaper, that jumpeth 
Leper, one leprous 


| Leſen, to make leſs 


Leſſon, to be read 
Leaſt, ſmalleſt 
Leſt, for fear 


Letharyy, Sleepineſs 


Line, Length 

Loin, of Veal 3 
Liguoriſb, fond of Dainties 
Liguorice, a Plant or its root 
Loa: humble 7 
Lo! behold 

Lo/Je. to ſuffer Loſs 

Loqſe, do let go 


Lower, to let down 


Leur, a Frown 
Loathe, to abhor 


Loth, unwilling 
ä M 


Made, finiſhed  _ 
Maid, a young Woman 
Main, Chief 

Mane of a Horſe 

Male, the He 

Mail, Armour 

Manner, Cuſtom 

gor, a Lordſhip 4 
Manure, dung 1 
Market, to buy or ſell in 


Mar it, note it 
Marſh, low Ground 


Mah, for a Horſe 

Me ſb, of a Net | 
Martin, a Man's Name 
Marten, a Bird 

Mead, a Meadow 
Mede, one of Media 


Mean, of a low Value 


Mein, Carriage or Aſpect 
Meat to eat | 
Meet, fit 
Mete, to meaſure 
Meſſage, Buſineſs 
Meſſuage, a Houſe - 
Mewy 


vy 
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Meaus, for Hawks Neal, to harden Glaſs 
Maſe, to Meditate Kneel, on the Knees 
Mighty, powerful None, not one 
| Moicty, half Known, underſtood 
Mile, Meaſure News, Tidings 
Moil, Labour + Nove, a Snare 
Might, Strength O 
Mite, in Cheeſe Oar, of a Boat, 
Moat, a Ditch Ore, crude Metal 
Mole, in the Sun O'er, over 
Moan, to lament. OF, caſt off 
Aon, cut down /, belonging to 
More in Quantity _ Our, belonging to us 
Moor, a Black Hour of the Day 
Moaber, that moweth Oh ! alas! 
Moore, barren Ground Oe, in Debt 
Morter, made of Lime Oxe in Number 
Mortar, to pound 1 in Won, at play 
Moe, Vermin Daun, to acknowledge 
Mould, to caſt in Order, Rule 
AMuyjcle, a Shell-fiſh Ordure, Dang 
 Muzxle, to cover the Mouth P 
a N | Pair, a Couple 
Nay, Denial Pare, cut o 
Neigb, as a Horſe Pear, a Fruit 
Neither, none of the Two Pain, Anguiſh 
Nether, | lower _ Pane, of Glaſs 
ey, not old Paltin for a Womax 
Kncay, did know Patent, a Grant 
Naught, bad 2 Peer, a Lord 
Nought, nothing Pier of Dower 
Nigh, near Peter, a Man's Name P 
Nye, a Man's Name Petre, Salt P 
Nice, curious Pail for Water P 
Micce, a Brother's Daughter Pale of Countenance P 
Noi, denying Pale, a Fence 
Lunot, to tye Pall, for a Funeral 2 
Note, Mark Paul, a Man's Name C 
Note, of one's Hand Plait, the Hair | 2 
Noſe of the Face Plate, Metal 2 
Knows, underſtands Place, Room 
No, Denial Plaiſe, a Fiſh R 
Know, te underſtand —\ Parjon, of the Pariſh 7 


erſen, 
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Perſon, any Man Arrack, a ſtrong Liquor 
Pole, for Hops Rain, Water 
Poll, of the Head Reign, of the King 
Pool, of Water | Rein, of a Bridle 
Pore with the Eyes, or of the Rays, of the Sun 
Skin | Raije, lift up 
Poor. neceſſitous Naiſin, a Fruit 
2 Palate of the Mouth Reaſon, Argument 
Pallet bed +; Race, to run 
2 Palliate, to cover or hide Raſe, to demoliſh 
Point, a ſtop - Rice, Grain 
Pint, half a Quart * Riſe, to get up 
3 Ph, a Noſegay Red, in Colour 
Poe, Poetry Read the Book | 
> Peoaver, might Reed, growing in the water 
Pour, as Water Relick, a remainder 5 
Prey, a Bootx Relict, a Widow ; 
Pray, to beſeech | Roe, of a iſh, or a Deer ; 
3 Profit, Gain Row the Boat * 
Prop bet, a Foreteller Right, not wrong 2 
3 Prophecy, a Foretelling Rite, a Ceremony 
= Prophejy, to foretell Wrive with a Pen j 
Practice, Exerciſe Wright, a Wheelwright 1 
Peractiſe, to exerciſe Readifſh, Colour pO 
= Pre/ence, being here  KRadijb, a Root | | 1 
Pereſents, Gifts Rear, ſet up | , n 
= Princes, the King's Sons Rere, behind 12 
= Princeſſes, the King 8 Daugh- Arrear, of Rent q 
ters Refi, Quiet 1 
Pleaſe, to content M reſt, to pervert 4 
Pleas, Excuſes or Defences Roof, the Top of an Houle I 
Precedent, an Example Ruff, for the Neck 77 
Preſident, Chief Rough, not ſmooth 
Principal, Chief „Nie, Corn | 


Principle, the firſt Rule Rye, a Town in Suſſex PI 


Q My, crooked 
Quire, of Paper Ring the Bells 
Choir, of Singers Mring the Hands 
Queen, the King's Wife Rime, a Fog or Mitt 
Juean, a Harlot | Rhyme, Verſe 

R Rind, of Cheeſe _ 
Rack, to torment Node, did Ride 
Wreck of a Ship 15 Road, the Highway 


oy 


Mile, Meaſure 
Moil, Labour 
Might, Strength 


Mitre, in Cheeſe 


Meat; a Ditch 

Male, in the Sun 
Moan, to lament 
Moæon, cut down 
More in Quantity 
Moor, a Black 
Moaber, that moweth 
Moore, barren Ground 


Morter, made of Lime 


Mortar, to pound 1 in 
Mole, Vermin 


. Mould, to caſt in 


Muſcle, a Shell-fiſh 


Muzzle, to cover the Mouth 


Nay, Demal 


N 
Neigb, as a Horſe 


Neither, none of the Two 
Nether, lower 


New, not old | 
K'neav, did know 
Naught, bad 

Nought, nothing 


Nigh, near 


Nye, a Man's Name 
Nice, curious 


Nicce, a Brother's Daughter 


Not, denying 

Knot, to tye 

Note, Mark 

ay of one's Hand 
Nee of the Face 


Knows, underſtands 


No, Denial 
Know, te underſtand 
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Meaus, for Hawks 
Mae, to Meditate 


Mighty, powerful 
' Dlozety, half 


Neal, to harden Glaſs 
Kneel, on the Knees 
None, not one 
Known, underſtood. 
News, Tidings 


Mooſe, a Snare 


O 
Oar, of a Boat, 
Ore, crude Metal 


Ober, over 


OF, caſt off 

OF, belonging to 
Our, belonging to us 
Hour of the Day 


Ohh alas! 


Oave, in Debt 
One in Number 
Mon, at play 


Own, to acknowledge : 


Order, Rule 
Ordure, Dung 
| - 


Pair, a Couple 
Pare, cut o 
Pear, a Fruit 
Pain, Anguith 
Pane, of Glaſs 


Paitin for a Woman . 


Patent, a Grant 

Peer, a Lord 

Pier of Dover 

Peter, a Man's Name 
Petre, Salt 

Pail for Water 
Pale of Countenance 
Pale, a Fence 

Pall, tor a Funeral 
Paul, a Man's Name 
Plait, the Hair 
Plate, Metal 

Place, Room 

Plaiſe, a Fiſh 


Parſon, of the Pariſh 


Perſon, 


P 
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ſony 


\ Prophecy, a Foretelling 


Mel, of a Ship 
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Prophet, a Foreteller Rig ht, not wrong 
Rite, a Ceremony 
Prophejy, to foretell Write with a Pen 
Practice, Exerciſe 


Practiſe, to exerciſe Readiſp, Colour 


Preſence, being here Radiſb, a Root 
Prejents, Gifts Rear, ſet up 
Princes, the King's Sons Rere, behind 


Princeſſes, the King's Daugh- Arrear, of Rent 


ters  Reft, Quiet 
Pleaſe, to content Mreſt, to pervert 


— 


Perſon, any Man Arract, a ſtrong Liquor 
Pole, for Hops Rain, Water "FA 
Poll, of the Head Reign, of the King 
Pool, of Water 2 Rein, of a Bridle 
Pore with the Eyen, or of the Rays, of the Sun 
. Kale, lift up 
Poor, neceſſitous Naiſin, a Fruit 
Palate of the Mouth Reaſon, Argument 
Pallet bed i: Race, to run 
Palliate, to cover or hide Raſe, to demoliſh - 
Point, a top © = Rice, Grain 
Pint, halt a Quart : Nis. to get up 
Pty, a Noſegay Nea, in Colour 
Poeſy, Poetry Read the Book 
* Power, might Reed, growing in the Water 
Pour, as Water Relick, a remainder 
Prey, a Booty | Reliat, a Widow - 
Pray, to N Ree, ofa Fiſh, or a Deer 
Profit, Gain 5 Row the Boat 


Tight, a Wheelwright 


Pleas, Excuſes or Defences Roof, the Top of an Houſe 


Precedent, an Example Ruff, for the Neck 


Preſident, Chief Rough, not ſmooth 
Principal, Chief | Ree, Corn: 


(3 Wry, crooked 
Quire, of paper Ring the Bells 
Choir, of Singers Mring the Hands 
Queen, the King's Wife Rime, a Fog or Mitt 


Juean, a Harlot Rhyme, Verſe. 
R Rind, of Cheeſe 
Rack, to torment Qade, did Ride 


| Read, the Highway 
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* 
* 
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| Row?'d, did row 
* _ Room, Part of a Houſe 
Rome, the Name of a City 
Roam, to wander | 
Rheum, a Humour 

Rote, got by heart 

Wrote, did write 

Wrought, did work 


Sawour, Taſte or Smell 
Sawiour, that ſaves 
Satiety, Fulneſs 
Seciety, Company 
Sheep, a Beaſt | 
Ship, for the Sea 
Sight, View 
Czte, to ſummons 
Lite, Situation 
Sail, of a Ship 
| Sale, of Goods 
Sea, the Ocean 
See, with the Eyes 
_ in a Coat 
eem, appear 
£573, beheld 
Scene, in a Play 
Seas, great Waters 
_ Seize, to lay hold of 
Ceaſe, to leave off 
Sent, did fend 
Scent, a ſmell 
Shew, to make appear 
Shoe, for the Foot 
- Sink, ſink down 
Cinque, hve | 
Slight, to deſpiſe 
Slight, Neglect 
Sleight, of hand 
9hoar, a Prop 
Shore, the Sea-coaſt 
Shewwer, a common Drain 
Shown, view'd 


- . $hone, did ſhine - 
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Seav, with a Needle 
Hue, at Law 


. Soul, or Spirit 
Sole, a Fiſh 


don of a Father 


Sword, a Weapon 
_ Soar'd, did foar © 


Slow, not quick 
Sloe, Fruit 


Sow, Seed 

do, thus 

Some, à Part 
Sum of Money 


Soal, of a Shoe | 


Sun, in the Firmament 
Sore, painful 

Soar, aloft 

Sqawore, did ſwear 


Stare, to look earneſtly at 
Stair, a Step 
Stile, to get over 
Style, of Writing 
Sound, whole, firm; 
Noſe The 
Savoon, to faint away 
Soon, quickly 
Statue, an Image 
Statute, a Law 
Stature, Height 
Stead, in place 
Steed, a Horſe 
Straight, not crooked 


alſo 


Strait, narrow 
Succour, Help 

Sucker, a young Sprig 
Spear, a Weapon 


Sphere, a Globe 
T 


Then, at that Time 


Than, in compariſon 

Tame, gentle, not wild 

Thame, a Town in Oxfor- 
A 1 


Tear, 


alſo 


or ds 


Tear, to rend 
Tear, of the Eye 
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Your, of you 


Tare, an Allowance in Weight Ewer, a Baſon 


Tare, a Vetch 
Tail, of a Beaſt 


| Tale, a Story 


Tiles, for the Houſe 
Toyles, Nets 
Toil, to labour 
There, in that Place, 


8 Their, of them 


Thorough, compleat 
Throw, a Stone 
Throne, of the King 
Thrown, as a Stone 
Tide, a flowing Water 
Ty'd, made falt 
Time, of the Day 
Thyme, an Herb 
Team, of Horſes 
Teem, with child 

To, the Prepoſition 
Too, likewiſe 

Tao, a Couple 


Joe, of the Foot 


Tow, to draw 

Tow, to be Spun 
Told, as a Story 
TolPd, as a Bell 
Tour, a Journey _ 
Tewer, of a Church 


Vacation, Leiſure 


| Vocation, a Calling 


Veil, a Covering 

Vale, between two Hills 
Vain, fooliſh 

Vein, of the-Body 

Vane, a Weathercock 
'alue, Worth 

Valley, a Vale 

Vial, a Glaſs 

Viol, a Fiddle 


 Ure, Practice 
Uſe, Practice 
ye, to be wont 


© Exves, Sheep 


Maat, in the Water 


' Weigh'd, in the Scales 


Hale, of the Sea 
Vail, lament. 


Waiſt, the Middle 


Wajie, to ſpend 

Wait, to ſtay for 

Weight, Heavineſs 

Wear, Clothes 

Wear, Merchandize 

Mere, was 5 
here, what Place 

Weigh, to poiſe 


N ey, five Quarters 


Weald, of Suſfjex, or Kent 
Wen, in the Neck 
When, at what Lime 
Fhite, of Colour 
Wight, an Iſland 
Whore, a lewd Woman 
Hear, Froſt | 
Vitch, that conjures 
Which, who or what 
Whift, Silence 

WWiſt, knew | 

Wood of Trees 


WVWou'd, or would! 


8 
Yea, Yes 
Ze, yourſeives 


Ewe, a Sheep 


Yew, 
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Trab, a Tree | Yarn, made of Wook © 
Toa, yourſelves e Tear, to pity | 


Of Stops, Marks, and Points, uſed in Reading and | 


Mriting; with their Places and $:ignifications, 


HE SE are of abſolute Neceflity ; and great Regard | 
ought to be had to them, to avoid Confuſion and 
Miſconſtruction, and for the better underſtanding of what 
we read and write ourſelves ; and are likewiſe of uſe to 
others who ſhall hear us read, or ſee our Writing : They " 
teach us to obſerve proper Diſtances of Time, with the 
| alling of the Tone or Voice in Read- 

ing, and the needful Stops or Marks to be uſed in Wri- 7 
ting, that we may underſtand ic ourſelves, and that our 
Meaning may not be miſunderſtood, or miſapplied by others. 
Stops, or Pauſes, conſidered as Intervals in Reading, 
are no more than four; though there are other Marks to 


neceſſary Raiſing and 


D 


be taken notice of, but to other Purpoſes: the Names of 
the four Stops are, a Comma, Semicolon, Colon, and Pericd 
or full Stop; and theſe do bear to one another a kind of 


progreſſional Proportion of "Time; for the Comma ſignifies 


a Stop of leiſurely telling One, the Semico/on Two, the 
And are made or "2 


Colon Three, and the Period Four 
marked thus: | 
Comma (,) at the Foot of a Word. 

Semicolon (;) a Point over the Comma, 

Colon (:) two Points. 1 

Period. (.) a ſingle Point at the Foot of a Word. 
: Example of the Comma.) There is not any Thing in 
the World, perhaps, that is more talked of, and leſs 50 
ſtood, than the Buſineſs of a happy Life. Bo hes 

3 Example of the Semicolon.) It 1s not a Curſe that 
makes way for a Bleſling ; the bare Wiſh is an Injury: the 


Moderation of Antigonus was remarkable, . 
: Example of the Colon.) A ſound Mind is not to bs 


ſhaken with popular Applauſe : But Anger is ſtartled at 
every Accident. 

Example of the Period.) It is a Shame, ſays Fabius, for 
a Commander to excuſe himſelf, by ſaying, I was not 
aware of it. A Cruelty that was only fit for Marius to ſuf- 
fer, Sylla to command, and Cataline to act. | 

By the Examples foregoing, we may eaſily note, that 
Comma is a Note of a ſhort Stay between Words in the 
| | | Sentence; 


er- 
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Sentence ; and therefore the "Tenor of the Voice muſt ſtill _ 
be kept up. — The Semicolon is a little . 0 and the 
Tone of the Voice very little abated.— The Colon ſigniſies 
erfect Senſe, though not an End of the Sentence; and the 
Voice a little abated, or let fall.— The Period denotes per- 
fect Senſe, and the End of the Sentence. 1 5 
N When the Queſtion is aſked, there is a crooked Mark 
made over the Period, thus? and is called a Note of Inter- 
rogation: Example, What could be happier than the State 
of Mankind, when People lived without either Avarice or 
Envy? The Time of Pauſe for this Stop, is the ſame with 
. | the Semicolon. | | | | | WE ty 
* ! If a ſudden Crying out, or Wondering be expreſſed, 
then this Mark is made oyer the full Stop thus! and called 
a2 Note of Admiration, or Exclamation : Example, Oh the 


„ aſtoniſhing Wonders that are in the elementary World 

0 | () If one Sentence be within another, of which it is no 
f Part, then it is placed between two Semicircles or Parenthe- 
d 3 ſes, made thus (); Example ; Pompey on the other fide (that 


ft 2X hardly ever ſpake in Public without a Bluſh) had a Won- 


s i derful Sweeneſs of Nature. Again; Of Authors be ſure to 
c make Choice of the beſt, and (as I ſaid before) to ſtick clole, 
r to them, Once more; Honour thy Father and Mother 


= (which is the firſt Commandment with Promiſe) that it may 
be well with thee, —In reading a Parentheſis, the Toe 
= muſt be ſomewhat lower, as a Thing or Matter that comes 
in by the bye, breaking in as it were on the main Cohe- 
& rence of the Period. The Time is equa] to a Comma, and 
ought to be read pretty quick, leſt it detain the Ear too 
long from the Senſe of the more important Matter. 
'Apoſtrophe, is a Comma at the Head of Letters, ſignify» 
t ing ſome Letter or Letters left out for quicker Pronouncia- 
tion, as 1% for 7 will, would'ft for wouldejt, ſhan't for ſhall - 
net, ne er for never, is't for is it; *tis for it is, ith for in ihe, 
s. [7 or, forvyer: Or to denote a Genitive Caſe; as my Fa- 
t ther's Houſe, my Uncle's Wife, Cc. | 
* * Mccentis placed over a Vowel, to denote that the Streſs 
rer Sound in Pronounciation is on that Syllable. 
t Breve, or crooked Mark over a Vowel ſignifies it muſt 
4 be ſounded ſhort or quick, | 7 
a Caret ſignifies Peace is wanting, and is placed 
underneath the Line, juſt Where any thing omitted by 
Miſtake or Forgetfulneſs, c. ſhould be brovght in. 


Cir- 


— —— ——— 
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4 Circumflex is of the ſame Shape with the Caret, but is 
placed over ſome Vowel, to ſhew the Syllable to be long, 
as Eu-phra tes. . 4 

Diahhſts, or two Points placed over two Vowels, in a 


Word ſignifies they are to be parted, being no Diphthong. 


- Hyphen, or Note of Connection, is a ſtraight Line; whic 
being ſet at the End of a Line, ſhews that the Syllables of 
that Word are parted, and the Remainder of it is at the 
Beginning of the next Line ; and ſometimes is uſed in com- 
pom ords, as Burnt ſacrifices, Heart-breaking, Soul- 
healing, Book-keeper, &c. N. B. That when you have 
not Room to write the whole Word at the End of a Line, 
but are obliged to finiſh it at the Beginning of the next, 
ſuch Words muſt be truly divided, according to the Rules 
of Spelling; as re- ſtrain, not 
train. When the Hyphen is placed over a Vowel, it is pro- 
perly a Daſh, and ſignifies the Omiſſion of 2 or x ; 'tis much 


uſed in old Latin Authors, and ſometimes in Engliſb, eſpe- 


cially in Law Buſineſs, Example; it is very com̃edable 
to write a good Hand. | 

Index, is a Note like a Hand, pointing to ſomething 
very remarkable, | 


* Aferiſm, or Star, directs to ſome Remark in the Mar- 
gin, or at the Foot of the Page. Several of them together 


_ denote ſomething defective or immodeſt in that Paſſage of 
the Author. | 


+ Obeliſk is a mark like a Dagger, and refers to the Mar- 
gin, as the Aſteriſm: And in Dictionaries it ſignifies the 
Word to be obſolete, or old, and out of uſe. | 

q Paragraph denotes a Diviſion, comprehending ſevera 
Sentences under one Head. | 


'$ Section, fignifies the Beginning of a new Head of 


4 1 2 
* 


Diſcourſe, and is uſed in ſub-dividing a Chapter, or Book 


into leſſer Parts or Proportions. 


[ ] Brackets, or Crotchets, generally include a Word or 
Sentence explanatory of what went before ; or Words of 
the ſame Senſe, which may be uſed in their ſtead. 


Quotation, or double Comma reverſe, is uſed at the 


Beginning of the Line, and ſhews what is quoted from an 
Author to be his own Words, | Tg | 

Thus much for Pointing, Stops, and Marks, which, if 
carefully heeded and obſerved, will add Grace and Credit 
to your Writing, | | 8 
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Of Abbreviations. 7 
* O be ready in theſe ſhews a Dexterity in Writing; 
and is very neceſſary for Diſpatch : For by theſe we 
expeditiouſly expreſs, or ſet down a Word, ſhortening 1t, 
by making ſome Initial Letter or Letters, belonging to the 
Word, to expreſs it; as in the Table following. | 
A. for Anſwer, or After. Chron. Chronicles 


vt 34 


7 


4 noon „ Capt. Captain 

A. B. Arts Bachelor Clem. Clement 

A. Bp. Archbiſhop Col. Coloſſians 

"* Ace, Account | Cl. Clericus 

4. D. Anno Domini, Year Co. Country 

ol our Lord Coll. Colonel 

> 4. M. Anno Mundi, Year of Coms. Commiſſioners | 

14 the World Con. Conſtance or Conſtantine 
' * Adn", Adminiftrators Conf. Confeſſor 
A4. M. Artium Magiſter, Ma- Cor. Corinthians orCorollary 
ſter of Arts 5 Cr, Creditor 2 
Aa of each a like quantity C. R. Carolus Rex, or Charles 

Af. April, or Apoſtle the King 
> WH Ad. Admiral C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti Col- 
„e. Againſt lege ds 
r Amt. Amount C. S. Cuſtos Sigilli, Keeper 
'F IR nab. A nabaptiſt of the Seal 

Aug. Auguſt Ci. P. S. Cuſtos Privati Sigilli, 

A. K. Anno Regni, in the Keeper of the privy Seal  ' 
Ml Year of the Reign D. Dean, or Duke 


Aft. P. G. Aſtronomy Pro- Dan, Daniel 

feſſor at Greſham College Dr. Doctor, or Debtor 
Aut. Auſtin, or Auſtria Dea. Deacon 5 
B. 4. Bachelor of Arts Do. Ditto, or the ſame 

. D. Bachelor of Divinity D. Denarii, Pence Z 
B. V. Bleſſed Virgin Dec. or xber, or lober De- 
Bart, Baronet cemper-+ +775 
= Bp. Biſhop De von. Devonſhire 
Cant. Canticles, or Canter- Deut. Deuteronomy 


bury Dic. Deceaſed + 
Cat, Catechiſm _ D. C. Dean of Chriſt-Churck 
Cha. Charles Dod Doctrine 
Chap. Chapter D. D. Doctor of Divinity 
Cent. Centum El 
Ch, Church | Earld. Earldom 
Cbanc. Chancellor | Eam. Edmund 


O Raw, 


Expo. Expoſition 

_ £7; Eſquire 

Exon. Exeter . _ 

Fr. French, or France 

Feb. February 
Fra. Francis, or Franees 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Roy- 


a. James, or Jacob 
an. January 


Fer. Jeremiah 


Mich. Michael, or Michad 
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Edw. Edward Fe/. Jeſus 

Ex, gr. Exempli gratia, for Ino. John 

| Example 5 Judges 

Engl. England 75 aae 

Elix. Ehzabeth F. D. Jarium Door, Doc- 

£/a. Efaiah 1 of L 

Eph. Epheſians Ze/. Joſhua . : 

Eccl. Eccleſiaſtes . Kin - 

Ex. Exodus, or Example . Kingdom "2 

Ev. Evangeliſt Ku Knight 1 

Exp. Explanation IL. Lord 4 
I. Liber, a Book 


9 e TORT 1 
„ 
CY Sn an 

N n TE 


7 Libre; Pounds 
Lieut. Lieatenant 
Ip. Lordſhip | 
Ladyſbp. Ladyſhip I 
L. L, D. Legum Doctor, Doc- {2 


tor of Laws 


al Society Learns, Learning 
Gal. Galatians Lond. London | 
Gen. Genefis Ii. Letter 
Geno Generalifimo - Lam. Lamentations 44 
Geo. George Lev. Leviticus L : 
SE. R. Georgius Rex, George L. C. J. Lord Chief Jultice H } 
the King | M. Marquiſs, or Wi or | 7 
Gar. Gariſon Morning 5 
Gen. General Mar. March 27 
Gent. Gentleman Mat. Matthew P 
Goſp. Goſpel. mn. Manipulus, a Handfal Þ 
Greg. Gregory M. A. Maſter of Arts L 75 
Hen. Henry Maty. Majeſty "A x 
Hamp. Hamper Md. Madam = 9 
Hund. Hundred Monſ. Monſieur = > 
Hum. Humphrey Math. Mathematician 2 
Heb. Hebrews Mr. Maſter P : 
i. e. Id eſt, that is Mrs. Miſtreſs . 
„ . . Jeſus Hominum Sal- M. D. Medicine Dodo pe 
vator, Jeſus Saviour of Men Doctor of Phyſic 2 
Bid Ibidem, in the ſamePlace MS. Memoriz Sacrum, 94 Ph. 
Id. Idem the ſame cred to the Memory P 5 
Ba. {nſtance, or Inſtant MS. Manuſcript Bo 


ASS. Manu ſcripts 


mas 


Mis 
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Min. Miniſter 9. quaſi, as it were 4 
N. Note 7. 4. quaſi dicat, as if he 2 
Nat. Nathaniel, or Nativity mould ſay | 
NV. B. Nota Bene, Note, or 2. J. quantum libet, as much 


mark well as you pleaſe 
Nic. Nicholas, or Nicodemus 2 /- quantum ſufficit, a fag | 
N. S. New Stile cient Quantity i 
Ao, Number — qr. Quarter, Ora F arthing 


nu. l. Non liquet, it appears not R. Reaſon 
Nov. or gber. November K. Rex, King; or Regina 


O. Oliver Queen 
O55. Objection Red. Reverend 
O5. Obedient 8 Rev. Revelation 
O. V. Old Word Rich. Richard 
O. S. Old Style Kobt Robert 
Oc. or Sber. October Fog. Roger 
Oxon. Oxford | Ret. Return 
P. Paul, Paulus, Publius, or Reg. Prof. Regius Profeffor 
Prefident Nam. Romans | 
Pugil, a Handful | Ri. Hen . Right Honourable 
Pen. Penelope Rt. Worg:. Right Wera be 
C St. Saint PE 
Par. Pariſh | Sam. Samuel 
P. per or by Sec. Section 
Ke Pat. e or Patrick Sept. or ber, September 
or Per C. Per Centum, by the Serj. Serjeant 
= Hundred Serv. Servant 
Parl. Parliament | Sgt. Shire | 
= Pet. Peter © Salep. Shropſhire 
Phil. Phillippians, or Philip Sl. Solution 
i= Phils - Math. Philo - Mathe- Staff. Stafford 
= maticus, a Lover of aa 4 pen or Spaniſh 
„ Mathematics Sk. 8 
= P.M. G. Profeſſor of Muſic 2 Semiſſts, half a Pound 
at Greſham College S. S. T. P. Profeſſor, or a 
Prof. 7 5. G. Profeſior of Di- Doctor of Divinity 
vinity at Greſham College Steww. Steward 
Pri/. Priſcilla | Tho. Thomas 
Pr. Prieſt or Prince pe. Theſſalonians _ 
Pſ. Pſalm The. Theophilus 
P. S. Poſtſcript _ To. Tobias 
Penult. laſt fave ne J. Virgin or Verſe 


Q, Queen, Very, e Or Queſtion U. Uſe | 
| O2 Ut. 
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_ 
RU. aon. when 
| Uliimus N the ln X", Chriſtian 
Vid. ſee X'. Chriſt 
Ven. Venerable | Atapher, Chriſtopher 
Viz Videlicet, to wit or that ye. the | 
zs to ſay „n, then 
F. gr. Verbi Gratia, for Ex- y®. them 
eee y*, that 
uw. William W 
Wb. Worſhip = 0 hae: 5 5 
pi. Worſhipful Sc. et cetera, and the reſt, 
V. R. William Rex or, and ſo forth 
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And now having finiſhed my Directions concerning Spel- 
ling, Pointing, &:. I ſhall proceed to give ſome Inſtruc- 
Hons in relation to the moſt uſeful Art of Writing, 
When any Perfon has thoroughly acquainted himfelf with 
Spelling, and underſtands good Eugliſb, & c the next Step 
neceſſary is the acquiring of the accompliſhing Art of fair 
Writing, to put this Spelling into Practice: In order there- 
to, I all endeavour to give ſuch Directions and proper 


12 Inſtructions, as may duly qualify any Perſon therein. 


Firſt, and principally, there muſt be a fixed Deſire and 


Inclination imprinted in the Mind for its Attainment: For 


I myſelf had never acquired or arrived to any Proficiency 


in it, if I had not had a ſtrong Deſire and Inclination to 


it; ariſing from being convinced of it's excellent Uſe in 


Trade, and all manner of Buſineſs, according to the Verſe, 


Great was his Genius, moft Jublime his Thought, | 
That firſt fair Writing to Perfection brought, cc. 
Next to the Deſire, there mult be added a ſteady Reſo- 

lution to go through with it till it is gained; and by a di- 


ligent and indefatigable Application, overcome all ſeeming 


Difficulties that may ariſe in the Progreſs of its Attainment, 
agreeable to this Diſtich ; | 
| By frequent Die, F xperience gains its Growth ;> 
But Knowledge flies from Lazineſs and Sleth, 
DIRECTIONS # BEGINNERS 7z 

| WRITING. op 

IRS T 'tis neceſſary to be provided with the follow- 

ing Implements, v/z good Pens, good and free Ink, 

and alſo good Paper, when arrived to commendable Per- 

Ln  formances : 


Lad: ES 
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formances : likewiſe a flat Ruler for Sureneſs; and a round 
one for Diſpatch; with a leaden Plummet or Pencil to rule 
Lines : Alſo gum Sandrick Powder (or Pounce, as the 
call it), with a little Cotton dipp'd therein, which rub 
gently over the ay to make it bear Ink the better; 
particularly when full Hands are to be written, ſech as 
Text, Se. and eſpecially when you are obliged to ſcratch 


out a Word or Letter: for then there will be a Neceſſity 
for it's Uſe; and rubbing the Place with the Pounce, 


ſmooth it with the Haft of the Penknife,. or clean Paper, 
and then you may write what is proper in the ſame place. "i 


Theſe Implements are ſumm'd up in theſe Lines: 

A Penknife Razor-Metal, 2uills good Store; 

Gum- Sandricſ Poauder to pounce Paper oer; 
Ink ſhining, black, Paper more white than Snow, 
Round and flat Rulers on yourſelf beſtow. 
With willing Mind theſe, and induſtrious Hand, 
Will make this Art your Servant at Command. - 

To hold the Pen. 


1 HE Pen muſt be held ſomewhat ſloping, with the 
. Thumb and the two Fingers next to it; the Ball of 


the Middle-finger muſt be placed ſtraight, juſt againſt the 


upper Part of the Cut or Crad e, to keep the Pen ſteady: 


Ide fore. Anger lying firaght on the Middle-finger; and 


the Thumb muſt be fixed a little higher than the End of 


1 the Fore-finger, bending in the Joint and the Pen be fo 


placed to be held eaſily, without griping. The Elbow 


muſt be drawn towards the Body, but not too cloſe. You 
= mult ſupport your Hand by leaning on the Table-Edge, 


reſting on it half way between your Wriſt and Elbow, not 
ſuffering the Ball, or fleſhy Part of your Hand, to touch. 
the Paper; but reſting your Hand on the End of your 


2 Little-finger, that and your Fourth-finger bending inwards, 


and ſuported on the Table as aboveſaid. So fixed, and. 
ſitting pretty upright, not leaning your Breaſt againſt the 


4 Table, proceed to the making the ſmall o, and à, c, e, i, , 


, i, ao, and x; which muſt be all made of equal Bigneſs 
and Height; the Diſtance or Width betwixt the two 
Strokes of the n, muſt be the ſame with the Diſtance or 
Width of the three Strokes of the n; the ſame Proportion 
of Width muſt be obſerved in the 2, w, and o. The Let- 
ters with Stems or Heads, muſt be of equal Height ; as the 


3 


— 
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, 4, % B, I. l, and f. And thoſe with Tails muſt be of 


equal Depth, as the /, g, p, g. and /. The Capitals mult 
bear the ſame Proportion to one another, with reſpect to 
Bigneſs and Height, as A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H. and I. Oe. 


This Proportion of Letters, both of Small and Greft, 


muſt be obſerved in, and will ſerve for, all Hands what- 
ſaever. V. B. That all upright Strokes, and thoſe leaning 
to the left Hand muſt be fine or hair Strokes, and all down- 
right Strokes muſt be fuller or blacker. And when you 
are in Joining, where Letters will naturally join, with- 
out any ſtraining, take not oft the Pen in Writing, eſpe- 
cially in Running or Mix'd Hand. Care likewiſe mult 


be duly taken, that there be an equal Diſtance between 


Letter and Letter, and alſo between Word and Word: The 
Diſtance between Word and Word may be the Space that 
the ſmall * takes up; but between Letter and Letter, not 

uite ſo much. Sit not. long at Writing (that is no longer 
than you improve) eſpecially at the firſt, leſt it weary you, 
and you grow tired of learning. Imitate the beſt Ex- 
amples; and have a conſtant Eye at your Copy; and be 


not ambitious of writing faſt, before you can write well; 


Expedition will naturally follow, after you have gained a 


Habit of writing fair and free; and 'tis much more com- 


mendable to be an Hour in writing ſix Lines well, than 
to be able to write ſixty Lines in the fame Time, which 
perhaps will be altogether unintelligible. And beſides, by 
a flow and fait Procedure, you will learn in half the Time; 
aud therefore 'tis a vain Thought in a Learner to defire 
to be quick before he hath acquired Experience, and a 
Freedom of Writing by frequent PraQtice. If you have 
Cotton in your Ink, look well that there be no Hairs at 
the Nib of your Pen. Never overcharge your Pen with 
Ink; but ſhake what is too much into the Ink again, 


How to make a Pen. 


T HIS is gained ſooner by Experience and Obſervation 
1 from others that can make a Pen well, than by ver- 
bal Directions. But Note, that thoſe Quills called Seconds 
are the beſt, as being hard, long and round in the Barrel; 
and before you begin to cut the Quill, ſcrape off the ſuper- 


fluous Scurf with the back of your Penknife ; ſcrape moſt 


on the back-of the Quill, that the Slit may be the finer, 
and without Gander's Teeth (as the Roughneſs 1n the Slit 
and v i 
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is by ſome called) After you have ſcraped the Qu”. 3.4, 4 
aforeſaid, cut the Quill at the End, half through, on the } 
back Part; and then turning up the Belly, cut the other 
Half or Part quite through, v/z. about a Quarter or almoſt - 
half an Inch, at the End of the Quill, which will then ap- 
pPear forked: Then enter the Penknife a little in the back 
3 Notch, and then putting the Peg of the Penknife-haft (or 
the end of another Quill) into the back Notch, holding 
pour Thumb pretty hard on the Back of the Quill (as high 
as you intend- the Slit to be) with a ſudden or quick 
Twitch, force up the Slit ; it muſt be ſudden and ſmart, 
that the Slit may be clearer ; Then by ſeveral Cuts on each 
Side bring the Quill into equal ſhape or Form on both 
Sides; and having brought it to a fine Point, place the 
Inſide of the Nib on the Nail of your Thumb, and enter 
the Knife at the Extremity of the Nib, and cut it through 
a little ſloping: Then with an almoſt downright Cut of the 


——— UU! ' „„ 


K?˖lnife, cut off the Nib; and then by other proper Cuts 
\ 3 finiſh the Pen, bringing it into a handſome Shape, and 
proper Form But meddle not with the Nib again, by 
3 nn it any Trimming or fine Cuts; for that cauſes 3 
I toughnels, and ſpoils it: Ryt if you do, to bring the Nib 
\ | tae eveneryoy muſt nib it again, as above direQed. Note 
that the Breadth of the Nih muſt be propertioned tq the 
n Breadth of the Body, or gowiright Hack ſtrokes of the 
h Letters, in whatſoever Hand you write, whether Small or 
Y Text. Note alſo, That in your ſitting to write, you place 
; yourſelf directly againſ a fore-right Light, or elſe to have it 
e on your Left-hand (which ] eſteem beſt) but by no means 
2 to have the Light on your Right-hand, becauſe the Shadow 
Ve of your Writing-hand will obſtruct your Sight, 

h Thus far for Pirection. Now for Application. I have 


here ſet Copies of the moſt uſual, faſhionable, and com- 
mendable Hands for Buſineſs : with Alphabets of Great 
and Small Letters proper toeach. Be 26 you make your 
Letters well (both Small and, Great) before you proceed to 

Joining. Be careful in Imitation, and obſerve the forga+- |; 
ing Directions, and without doubt you will gain your End. 
Command of Hand, or the Art of ſtriking Letters, Sc. is 
gained by frequent practiſing after good Examples. 
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Copies in Alphabetical Order, 


A | 
RT is gained by great Labour and Induſtry, 5 
A covetous Man is always, as he fancies, in want. 

Add to your Faith, Virtue, and to Virtue Knowledge. 

A blind Man's Wile, they ſay, needs no Painting. 

A comely Countenance is a ſilent Commen dation. 

A Place of ill Example may endanger a good Man. 

A prudent Man values content more than Riches. 

A virtuous Mind is rather to be choſen than Promotion, | 

A fair Piece of Writing is a ſpeaking Picture. 

All worldly Things run a. continual Round. 

Authority is the main Point in Government. 

All God's Commandments are divinely pure. 

A Man's Manners commonly form his Fortune. 

A great Liar is ſeldom believ'd though he ſpeaks Truths 

All evil Things and vain, ſtrive ever to refrain. | 

A virtuous-minded Youth, will ever love the Truth; 

A prudent Youth and wiſe, wi. not Advice deſpiſe. 

All you that would write well, ſtrive others to excel. 

Abundance ruins ſome, but Want makes all to moan,. 

Amendment till ſhould ſhine, in all and every Line, 

A greater loſs can't be, than that of Liberty. 1 

A good and virtuous Lad will ſhun u hate'er is bad. 

Affectation renders the faireſt Face diſagreeable. 

All Idleneſs avoid, by it moſt are deſtroy d. 

All idle lazy Boys obſtruct their Parents Joys. 

A Man by Conduct may keep Miſery away. — 

All: Miſhap hath been occaſion'd by our Sin. 2 ö 

Avoid th' Occaſion ſtill, of running into III! — 7 

A Youth that would tranſcend, muſt ever. mind to mend: 

A lad that would excel, muſt mind his apy woll. 


Bounty is commendable i in ſome, but i it ruins 1 9 
By a commendable Deportment we gain Reputation. 
By Delight and ſome Care, we come to write fair. 

By Diligence and Ind uſtry we come to Preferment.. 
Beauty without Virtue, is but a painted -Sepalchre.. - 
Beauty commands ſome, big Money all Men. 

By conſtant Amendment, Preferment. . 
Brave Men will do nothing coming themſelves. 1 4 
Be wile and beware of. Sy rg take care. 5 | 
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Copres in Alphabetical Order. 
RO A / 
IR is gained by great Labour and Induſtry, AA 
A covetous Man is always, as he fancies, in want, 
Add to your Faith, Virtue, and to Virtue Knowledge. 
A blind Man's Wife, they fay, needs no Painting. 
A comely Countenance is a filent Commei: dation. 
A Place of ill Example may endanger a good Man. 
A prudent Man values content more than Riches. 
A virtuous Mind is rather to be choſen than Promotion. 
A fair Piece of Writing is a ſpeaking Picture. | 
All worldly Things run a. continual Round. 
Authority 1s the main Point in Government, 
All God's Commandments are divinely pure, 
A Man's Manners commonly form his Fortune, 
A great Liar is ſeldom believ'd though he ſpeaks Truth. 
All. evil Things and vain, ſtrive ever to refrain. | 
A virtuous-minded Youth, will ever love the Truth; 
A prudent Youth and wiſe, will not Advice deſpiſe. 
All you that would write well, ſtrive others to excel. 
Abundanceruins ſome, but Want makes all to moan, 
Amendment till ſhould ſhine, in all and every Line, 
A greater loſs can't be, than that of Liberty. 
A good and virtuous Lad will-ſhun u hate'er is bad. 
AﬀeCation renders the faireſt Face diſagreeable. 
All Idleneſs avoid, by it moſt are deſtroy d. 
All idle lazy Boys obſtruct their Parents Joys. 
A Man by Conduct may keep Miſery away. | 
All: Miſhap hath been occaſion'd by our Sin. 
Avoid th? Occaſion ſtill, of running into III EN. 
A Youth that would tranſcend, muſt ever. mind to mend: 4 
A lad that would excel, my ION well. 


Bounty is commendable in ſome, but it ruins others, 

By a commendable Deportment-we gain Reputation, 

By Delight and ſome Care, we come to write fair. 

By Diligence and Induſtry we come to Preferment. 

Beauty without Virtue, is but a painted Sepulchre.. . 

I Beauty commands fome, but Money all Men. 

I By conſtant Amendment, wege o Preferment. 

Brave Men will do nothing üfbecoming themſelves. - 
Be wile and beware of. Blotting take care, 
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Caution and Care oft baffle a Snare. 
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Bounty 15 more commended than imitated. 
By Iniquity and Sin, Misfortunes enter in. 
By Idleneſs and Play, Youth ſquander Time away. 
Barren are thoſe Joys, we wafte away in Toys. 

Bleſt are their Joys above, who do their Time improve. 


Badneſs brings all Sadneſs, therefore follow Goodneſs. 


KCN 


- . 


By truſting to To-morrow, Men plunge themſelves in Sor- 


Be wiſe betimes; ſhun darling Crimes. (row. 


Gs | 
Contentment is preferable to Riches and Honour. 


Can they be counted wiſe, who Counſel do deſpiſe ? 


Care mixed with Delight, will bring us ſoon to write. 
Conſider the Shortnefs of Life, and Certainty of Death. 
Contentment is a Gem beyond a Diadem. 


Competency with Content is a great Happineſs 


Contention and Strife, make uneaſy our Life. 


Courtiers receive Preſents in a Morning, and forget em by 


(Night. 


Contentment makes a Man happy without a F ortune. 
Cenſure no Man, nor detract from any Man, 

| 1 | 
Deride not Infirmities, nor triumph over Injuries. 
Delight and ſome Care, will make you write fair. 
Delight in Virtue's Ways, and then you'll merit Praiſe. 


Death conquers potent Princes, and their Powers, 


Delight in what you undertake to learn. 
Duty, Sear, and Love, we owe to God above. 
Death is before the Old Man's Face, and may be at the 
| 155 | (young Man's Back. 
Death only can declare, what Duſt the Bodies of all Mor- 
Gr ors (tals are. 
Prinking is the drowning of Cares, not the Cure of them. 
Death deſtroys not the Soul, but an ill Life does. 
Do to others as you would, that they unto you ſhould, 
wy is the Remora to all good Succeſs. 52 
eprive no Perſon of his lawful Due, leſt they ſhould do 
| . *_ IIlthe ſame by you. 
Delight and Pleaſure's but a Golden Dream. N 
Death is leſs fear d by a Fool than a Philoſopher. 


Endleſs Joys have thoſe, whoſe Sins are vanquiſh'd Foes, 


Every Plant and Flower, ſhews to us God's Power. 


Exam ple 
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Evil Men and fly, take care how you come nigh. 


Firm keep your Mind, on 'Things that are ſublime, 


Fear without Hope turns to Deſpair. 


Good Manners, Grace, and Truth, are Ornaments in Youtt3: 
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Example oft doth rule, the wiſe Man and the Fool. 
Examples oft prevail, when Arguments do fail. 
Every idle Thought, to Judgment muſt be brought. 
Every Sluggard is the Cauſe of his own Misfortune. 
Envious Men do fret, when they ſee others 3 
Evil Compiny makes the good bad, and the bad worſe. 
Experience is the beſt Looking-glaſs of Wiſdom, 

Even at Head and Feet, be ſure your Letters keep. 
Endeavour to do well, and then you may excel. 

Every Man is right, that mixes Profit with Delight, 


Envy and Care make the Body grow ſpare. 

Every money'd Man hath others at Command. 

Fair Words are often uſed to hide foul Deeds. 

Fair Faces have ſometimes foul Conditions. 

Few do good with what they have gotten ill. 

Future Events muſt be left to Providence. 

Fools are rul'd by their Humour, but wiſe men by Intereſt, 


Fear is a good Watchman. but a bad Defender. 
Fate will ſtill have a kind Chance for the Brave. | 
Fraud in Childhood will become Knavery in Manhood, 


Faith and Hope, are both dead when divided. 

Fortune 1s kind at fome Hours to all. | 

Feign'd looks oft hide what the falſe Heart doth know. 

Fortune and Fame create à great Name. „„ 

Friends in Adverſity are not often found. 

Fools and Knaves are not Companions for honeſt Men. 

Frugality and Induſtry are the Hands of Fortune. 
| G | 


Godlineſs with Contentment is great Gain. 
Good Manners in a Lad, will make his Parents glad. 
Great Minds and (mall Means ruin many Men. 


Good Men, as well as bad, have ſometimes Fortunes ſad. 
Great Good you ſure will find, if you are well inclin'd. 
Good Humour hath never-failing Graces. 

God's Works only are perfect in their kind. 5 
Gluttony would ranſack Noah's Ark for the Riot of a Meal, 
Grief nouriſh'd in your Breaſt, will never let you reſt. 
Greater Profitdoth always come of Learning than af 82 


Get what you get honeſtly, and uſe it frugally. 
God is Omnipreſent, True and Almighty. 


Haſty Reſolutions are ſeldom fortunate. 

Haſte makes Waſte of Paper, Ink and Time. 

He that ſtumbles and falls not, mends his Pace. 

Honour and Renown will the Ingenious crown. 
Hypocrites firſt cheat the World, and at laſt themſelv es. 
Human Life will human Frailties have. 

Honour that is true, *tis lawful to purſue. 


Honours are Burdens, and Riches have Wings. 

He is a wiſe Security who ſecures himielf, _ 

He that fins againſt Conſcience, fins with a Witneſs. 
Honour the hoary Head, that Virtues Path doth cread. 
Happy are their Joys, who turn away from Toys. 
Hours fly ſwift away ; 1mprove each Moment of the Day. 
He that ſwims in Sin, muſt fink in Sorrow. 

He that fears not an Oath, will not tremble at a Lye. 
He hath his Work half . that hath it well begun. 
Inſtruction and a good Education are a durable Portion. 
Ignorance 1s the greateſt Enemy to Learning. 

In praiſing ſparing be, and blame molt ſparingly. 
Imaginary Toys do pleaſe ſome idle Boys, 
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It is good to have a Friend, but bad to need him. 
Idleneſs and Sloth, interrupt Learning's Growth. 
Innocency need not fear the Lion, nor the rugged Bear. 
It is better to be unborn than untaught. 
It's too late to ſpare, when the Bottom is bare. 
Idleneſs hath no Advocate, but many Friends. 
Improvement of Parts is by Improvement of Time. 


It's the Work of an age to repair the Miſconduct of an Hour, 


\ Keep a cloſe Mouth, if you'd have a wiſe Head. 

Kings, as well as mean Men, muſt die. 

{| Kings may command, and Subjects mult obey. 
” Kingdoms and Crowns muſt in the Duſt be laid, 
Knowledge ſublime is gained by much Time, : 

| | Keep 


He that ſends a Fool of an Errand, ought to follow him: 


Intemperance is attended by Diſeaſes, and Idleneſs by Want. 


If you'd win a Pen of Gold, firſt learn well the Pen to hold. 


| Keep at a diſtance from Company that's ill. 


Keep cloſe your Intention, for fear of Prevention. 


Keep ſafe good Counſel, and enteatain not ill Advice. 


Learning do but love, and then you will improve. 
Learn how to make, as well as uſe a Pen. 


Laugh not out of Meaſure, nor out of Seaſon. n 


' 1 be Nung Man's be Comps 


Keep good Decorum ia your Words and Deeds. 


Kings may win Crowns, but cannot conquer Death, 
Keep Faith with all Men, and have a Care of a Lye.., 
Keep good Company, if 1 keep a good Name. 
Knowledge if abus'd, is like a Gem ill us'd. 8 
Kingdoms bring Care, and Crowns are heavy Things to 
| 5 (wear. 
Keep out evil Thoughts by entertaining good FS, 
Kind Actions neglected, make Friendſhip ſuſpected. 


Kindle not Paſſion's Fire, it burns with dreadful Ire. 
| HEY 'K 1 
Learn to live as you would wiſh to die. 
Love and Honour will bear no Rivals. 
Learn to unlearn what you have learn'd amiſs. 
Learn now in Time of Vouth, to follow Grace and Truth. 
Liberty is grateful to all, but deſtructive to many. 
Lying is the Duty of none, but the Cuſtom of many. 


Liberality without Diſcretion, becomes Profuſeneſs. 
Let no Jeft intrude upon good Manners. 
Learn now in youthful Prime, to huſband well your Time, 


Liberality ſhould have no Object but the Poor. 
Loft Opportunities are ſeldom, if ever, recovered. _ 
Let not the Work of To-day be put off till To-morrow. 


NM 

Modeſty has more Charms than Beauty. 
Monuments of Learning are moſt durable. 
Many know Good, but do not the Good they know. 
Make uſe of Time, now whilſt you're in your Prime, 
Money commonly corrupts both Church and State. 
Many think not of living, 'till they can live no longer. 
Many have repented talking, few of being filent, 
Man has much to learn, but a ſhort Time to live, 
Meaſure not Goodneſs by good Words only, | 
Marriage is out of Seaſon, if we are either too. Young dr too 

| 1 ls. 
Moſt precious Time eſteem. which no one can * 
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One Vice is more expenſive than ten Virtues. 


Young Man's beſt Companion. 
Many live Beggars all their Lives, that they may not die ſo. 
Money makes ſome Men mad, many merry, but few ſad. 


Many are led by the Ears more than by the Underſtanding. 


Moſt precious Things are ſtill poſſeſs'd with Fear, 
Many are made Saints on Earth that never reach Heaven, 
Malice ſeldom wants a Mark to ſhoot at, 
Misfortune is the Touchſtone of Friendſhip. 
Make no Friendſhip with an angry Man. 
Many Things happen between the Cup and the Lip. 
Mend your Manners, and that will mend your Fortune, 
Many want Help, that have not the Face to alk 1t. 

f vain, is W earthly Gain. 


Nothing 1s conſtant in this uncertain World, 

Neceſſity is commonly the Mother of Invention. 

Next to a good Conkience prefer a good Name, 

None ſo high can be, as no Miſhap to fee, 

Nothing 1s ſo difficult but Diligence may overcome, 

No Taſk's too hard, when Heaven's the Reward. 

None can lay himfelf under an Obligation to do ill. 

Never lament or weep, for loſs of what you cannot keep. 

Noiſe and Talk without ſome Rule, do indicate the Man 
; | | (a Fool. 

Nature ſeldom changes with the Climate. | 

Never ſtudy to pleale others, if thereby you ruin yourſelf, 

Nature's eldeſt Law we find, 1s that we to ourſelves be kind, 

5 . 0 | 

Opportunity neglected, brings ſevere Repentance. 

On preſent 1ime depends our future State. 

Of all Prodigality that of Time is the work. 

Of what gives moſt Delight, we ſooneſt loſe the Sight. 

Omitting to do Good is to commit Evil. 

Orators are more ſolicitous to ſpeak wel/ than to do fo, 

Our Life hese is but a Journey to the next World. 

Our Sand doth run apace, and ſoon we end our Race. 

Our Minds muſt be cultivated as well as our Plants. 


Other People's Death ſhould be Remembrancers of our 


(own. 

Our early Care ſhould be to live moſt piouſly. 

Qur Time of Life is called a Span, by which obſerve how 
== (frail is Man. 


P 


# 
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Remember your Duty to God, your Neighbour and vour- 
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Provide againſt the worſt, and hope for the beſt. 

Poor Men want many Things, but covetous Men all. 

Patience and Time run through the rougheſt Day. 

Put to your Tongue a Bridle, that it talk not idle. 

Pain, Diſgrace, and Poverty have frightful Looks. 

Prayers and Provender hinder no Man's Journey. 

Put not off the main Buſineſs of Life, to the very Article 

Pain we can count, but Pleaſure ſteals away. (of Death. 

Poor Freedom is better than rich Slavery. f 

Purſue uſeful and profitable Studies. 

Paſſion and Partiality govern in too many Caſes. 


_ < 3 g 
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Perfection in this World is Virtue; and in the next Know- 


{ledge, 


Quick Promifers are commonly flow Performers. 
Quietneſs and Content are Mates moft excellent. 
Qualify exorbitant Paſſions with Quietneſs and Patience. 
Quiet Men have quiet Minds, and enjoy Content. 
Quicken Learning with Alacrity and Delight. 

Quarrelſome Perſons often meet with their Match. 
Quarrels are more eaſily begun than ended. 
Quietneſs is fecure, but Rathneſs is dangerous. 
Quietly learn to bear a Crols ; if we repine, tis to our Loſs, 


Queſtions in Jeſt no ſerious Anſwers need. 


Quench Paſſion's Heat, don't ſuffer it to reign. 
Quantity with fome is what they'd hit; but Quality prevails : 
| 5 (with Men of Wit. 


ſelf. 9 
Repentance comes too late, when all is conſumed. | '# 
Reaſon ſhould always guide, and o'er our Acts preſide, 
Reputation ſhould hehe Darling of human Affections. 
Reſt continued long, makes Idleneſs grow ſtrong. 

Rely on Virtue more than Blood. 

Repent To-day, To-morrow may be too late, 

Reputation is like, a Glaſs, when crack'd it cannot be 
a (mended, 


. Reputation is gain'd by many Actions, and loſt by one. 
Remember Death, and do not forget Judgment, 
Religion in Hypoerites is but Skin deep. 


Relations and Friends purſue their own Ends. 


Re. 
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| Revenge is a Pleaſure only to a mean Spirit. 
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. Ph efolve to amend, and purſue't to your End. 
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Religion is beſt underſtood when moſt practiſed. 
Riches ſerve a wiſe Man, and rule a Fool. | 
Run no great Riſque for Vantage ſmall, tho' ſome for 

i (Money hazard all. 


Righteous Mens Prayers will be regarded. 


Repentance is a quite forſaking Sin; but he repents not that 


” 


(remains therein. 


Review the Time you have miſpent; think upon it, and 
* | (lament. 


„ Recreation ſhould fit us for Buſineſs, not rob us of Time. 


8 Ts 
Sin» and Sorrow are inſeparable Companions. 


Self. Love is the greateſt Flatterer in the World. 


Some had rather diſcharge a Reckoning, then pay a Debt. 
Sin is the certain firſt Cauſe of Misfortune. 
Study to live quiet, and to do your own. Buſineſs. 

Some in their Zeal are hot, but Knowledge they have not. 


| -Scet bounds to Zeal by Diſcretion. 


Silence is the Sanctuary of Prudence and Diſcretion. 
Sloth is an Argument of a mean and degenerate Mind. 
Short, and therefore vain, is all earthly Gain. 

Soft Words ſometimes work upon the proudeſt Heart. 


Sleep and Idleneſs are Enemies to Learning. 


Sin is the Cauſe of Shame; who love it are to blame. 
Small Means and large Minds, ruin many Men. 

Short are a/ Extremes, whether of Good or III. 

Spend Time in good Duties, and Treaſure in good Works. 
S>me go fine and brave, finely to play the Knave, 


1 Six Foot of Earth ends a/{ Diſtinctions of our Birth. 


. Some muſt die that others may live, ſaid the Grave. digger. 


Silly People are commonly pleasd with , Things. 
Some are full of oral Sanctity, and mental Umgggiety. 


Small Profit comes from all ungodly Gain. 


The doing nothing, is very near to doing Evil. 


Train up a Child in the Practice of Love and good Manners. 
The End of Mirth is many times the Beginning of Sorrow. 


Time is fo ſwift of Foot, that none can overtake it. 
Time paſſeth ſwift away, no Mortal can it ftay, _ 
Time paſſeth ſwift away, inprove therefore each Day. 


Thoſe 
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Virtue is commended by all, but follow'd by few. 
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Thoſe that won't mend To- Day, /all have more Work x 
3 | +  (To-morrow. - + 

The Borrower is a Slave to rhe Lender; and the Security | 

(a Slave to bot. 

Truſt is the ſtrongeſt Band of human Society 5 

The Endowments of the Mind ought not to be confin'd, 

Truth may be blamed, but cannot be ſhamed. : 

Truſt not too far, nor miſtruſt too ſoon. 

The City cares not what the Country thinks. EE 

To do good is the Way to find it. PE 

Tis juſt fo much loſt as is 1dly ſpent. 

There is no ſuch Thing in Nature as Perfection. 

Time, Tide, and Carriers, will for no Man ſtay. 

The Untortunate are inſulted by every Raſcal. 5 g 

is inhuman to ſport with another's Inſirmities. |; 


Vanity makes Beauty contemptible. 

Vain and tranſitory is all worldly Glory. - 
Virtue and Fortune work Wonders in the World, 
Value more a good Conſcience than great Fame. T4 
Unwillingly go to Law, and wil/ingly make an End. 
Underſtanding a Thing is half doing it. | 
Variety 1s the Happineſs of Life. 

Virtuous and brave Actions gain Reputation. 3 
Uſe ſoft Words and hard Arguments. 3 . 


Urthankfulneſs is the Cauſe of the Earth's Unfruitfulnefs. 
Vain Conceitedneſs is ridiculed by all, 72 5 | 
Virtue is ſeldom a Match for Power, * l 
Underſtand Things not by their Form, but Quality. 
Virtue all commend, but few do it attend. 
Union and Peace make Diſcord to ceaſe. 
Valour and Greatneſs are preferr'd before Neatneſs. 
Vain and fooliſh Things, Diſreputation brings, 
Virtuous Actions will bring Reputation fill. 

| W 


What is more vain than public Light to ſhun, 
Wiſdom is more valuable than Riches, 
What pleaſes God mult be: none alters his Decree. 
Ve are many times deceiv'd with the bare Shew of Good, 
Women and Wine tho' they ſmile, they make Men pine, 
hen Fortune knocks be ſure to ope the Door. oY 
Wine is a Turn- coat; firſt a Friend, then an Enemy. 


What 
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Young Man's beff Companion. 
What is violent 1s ſeldom permanent. 
Wiſe Men keep their Expences ſhort of their Income. 
We keep a better Account of our Money than our Time. 
Wickedneſs in Jeſt leads us to Wickedneſs in Earneſt. 

We muſt not blame Fortune for our own Faults. 
Where Knavery is in credit, Honeſty is put out of Coun. 
5 ODE: IE __  (tenance, 
We muſt loo to Time paſt, to improve what's to come, 
What is fixed in our Hearts, is feldom out of our Heads. 
Wickedneſs comes on by degrees, as wel/ as Virtue. 
Would you be rich, be induſtrious ; if wife, be ſtudious, 
Xenophon was a great Captain, as ave// as a Philofopher. 
Aerxes wept at the Thoughts that his vaſt Army would be 

: e (dead in 1090 Years. 

| Aerxes whipt the Sea becauſe it would not obey his Com- 
T4» F mand. 

Aenopbhon accounted the wiſe Man happy. . 

 Kenophilus lived without Sicknefs one hundred and feven 


(Years, | 


Xamples of the beſt for ever mind, and imitate in kind, 
Aerxes wept at the changeable State of Man. 
Kamine well how you improve, for that will be as you 
1 (your Learning love. 
Xerciſe will much Improvement gain, = 
Xperience is the Miſtreſs of all Arts and Sciences. 
?Xcel in what you can, and ſtrive to lead che Van, 
Xpreſs your Deſire to learn by your Diligence. 
| TT Y | 
Youth is fuii of Diſorder, and Age of Infirmity. 
Voung Men lament your Minutes miſpent. 
Vour Time improve and ſquander it not away. 
Your Spelling mind, and Senſe of what you write, 
Yield quietly to what muſt come unavoidably. SED 
- Young Men in Strength ſhould provide againſt Age and 
1 (Weakneſs, 
Youth in their Prime, ſhould manage ave/l their Time. 
Youth to the Grave do go, as well as the Aged do. 
Yield yourſelf Servant to Righteouſneſs and to Holineſs, 
” Copy mind, write fair, and of Blotting beware. 
our Care ſhould appear by writing moſt fair. 5 
Your Delight and your Care will make you write fair. 


When * Cheer is lacking, our F riends avi l be packing. 


een 
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The Young Man's beſt Companian®,” 
Zeal in a good Cauſe will merit Applauſe. 
Zeal mixt with Love, is harmleſs as the Dove. 
Zcalouſly ſtrive with Emulation to write, 
Zealouſly {irive for an eternal Crown. 

Zeno was the firſt of the Stoic Philoſophers, | 
7.cal without Knowledge is but religious Wild fire. 

Jaccheus he was low but yet his Faith wa'n't fo, 
Zeal if not rightly directed is very pernicious, 
Zealouſly bend amain, fair Writing to attain, 


Shore Lines for Text-Hand. 


Abandon whatſoever's ill—Be wiſe betimes, 
Care deſtroys the Body Do the Things that are juſt. 
Expect to receive as you give Frequent good Company. 
Give what you give chearfully Have good Men in eſteem. 
Imitate that which is good — Keep God's Commandments» 
Learn to be wiſe Make a right uſe of Time. | : 
Nothing get, nothing have—Obſerve Modeſty. 
Pleaſures are very ſhort—Paans are very long. 
Quit all Revenge—Quiet your Paſſions, 
Recompence a good 'Turn—Repent of your Sins. 
Silence gives Canſent—Sin very little. | 
} 1'ime is more precious than Gold Turn from your Sins. 
„ Uſe moderate Pleaſure—Ufe not bad Company. 
Vain are ſome Pleaſures—Vice 1s deteſtable. | 
Wiſdom is the principal Thing—Wiſe Men are ſcarce. 
A: nophon and eee ee, and Zenobia. a 
Yeſterday cannot be recalled—You cannot take too much 


(Care. 
Double Lines in Perſe. 


All you that in fair Writing would excel, 
How much you write regard not, but how well. 

Bear your Pen lightly, keep a ſteady Hand, 

And that's the Way fair Writing to command. 
Carefully mend in each ſucceeding Line, 

. For that's the Way to reach to what is fine. 
Deſcending Strokes are dark, but upwards ſmall ; 
Even at Head and Feet keep Letters all. 

From Blots keep clean your Book ; and always mind 
To have your Letters all one Way inclin'd. 
Grace every Letter with perfect, full and ſmall, 
And keep a dye Preportion ia them all, 


Hold 
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3 The Young Man's beſt Companivn. 
Hold your Pen lightly, gripe it not too hard; 
And with due Care your Copy well regard. 

Join every Letter to its next with Care, 

And let the Stroke be admirably fair. 

Keep a light Hand, and ſmoothly glide along ; 
Aſcending fine, and downward Strokes are ſtrong. 
Let graceful Beauty in cach Line appear, 

And ſee the Front do not excel the Rear. 
Majeſtic Grace, both beautiful and ſtrong, 
Doth, or elſe ought, to every Line belong. 
No Roughneſs at the Edge ſhould &er be ſeen ; 
But all the Letters ſhould be ſmooth and clean. 
On Care depends the Beauty of each Line, 

For that alone will make your Art to thine, 
Praiſe is deſerved by the careful Hand, 

But for the unthinking doth Correction ſtand. 
Quit yourſelf nobly with a prudent Care, 

Ot clumſey Writing, and of Blots beware. 
Remember ſtrictly what the Art enjoins, 
Equal-fiz'd Letters, and as equal Lines. 
Small-Letters muſt of equal Height be ſeen ; 
The ſame of Great, both beautifully clean. 
Time and Delight will eaſy make the Taſk : 
Delight, Delight's the only Thing I aſk ! 
Vain are the Io es of thoſe who think to gain, 
This noble Treaſure without taking Pain, 
Whilſt idle Drones ſupinely dream of Fame, 
The Induſtrious actually do get the ſame, 
*Xemplar Lines are Writing's ſureſt Law, 
Precepts may lead us, but Examples draw. 
Vouth is the Time for Progreſs in all Arts: 
Then uſe your Vouth to gain the nobleſt Parts. 


| Zeal for Actainment of each Art will prove, 


One Means of purchaſing the general Love. 


Since good Ink is neceſſary to good Writing, J ſhall 
ive a Receipt or two for making ſome of the beſt black 
Ful in the World, which is as ſollows, vis. 

A Receipt for Black Ink. > 
"TO ſix Quarts of Rain or River Water, (but Rain 


Water is the beſt) put one Pound and a halfof freſh 


blue Galls of Alzppo, (for thoſe of Smyrna are not ſtrong 
£0 | | enough) | 


— 


. 


4 F- AKE 3 Pints of Stale Beer, (rather than Vinegar) 


corporate preſently, 


curious Red, tho? not ſo free as the other. 
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f 
enough) bruiſed pretty ſmall ; 8 Ounces of Copperas, clean, 


rocky, and green; allo 8 Ounces of clean, bright, and elear 


Gum Arabic; and 2 Ounces of Roche Allum : Let theſe 
ſtand together in a large Stone-Bottle, or. clean Stone - pot, 


or Earthen-pot, with a narrow Mouth to keep, it free from 


Duſt ; ſhake, roll, or ſtir it well, once every Day, and 


you will have excellent Ink in about a Month's Time; an 


the Older it grows, the better it will be for Uſe, EY 


. Ingredients for a Quart. | 
1 Quart of Water, 4 Ounces of Galls, 2 Ounces of Cop 


| peras, and 2 Ounces of Gum, mixed and ſtirred as above, 


elf you ſoak the green Peeling of Walnuts (at the 


Time of the Year when pretty ripe) and Oak Saw-DuſR, or 


mall Chips of Oak, in Rain-Water, aud ſtir it pretty often 


for a For:night : the Water ſtrained off and uſed with the 
ſame Ingredients as above, will render the Ink 


till ſtronger 
and better. | | 1 6 5 8 


— 


How to make Red Ink. 


* 


and 4 Ounces of Ground Braxil Wood; ſimmer 


them together for an Hour; then ſtrain it thro' a Flannel 


and bottle it up (well ſtopped) for Uſe. 

Or you may diſſolve half an Ounce of Cum Senega, or 
Arabic, in half a Pint of Water; then put a Pennyworth 
of Vermilion into a ſmall Gallipot, and pour ſome of the 
Gum- water to it, and ſtir it well, and mix it together with 
a Hair- pencil, to a proper Conſiſtency; but it will not in- 

ut by the next Day it will ; then hay- 
ing a clean Pen, dip it into the Ink, having firſt well Nirred 
it with a Pencil, and then you may uſe it: It is a fine and 


And after the 
ſame Manner, you may make any other coloured Ink, as 


Blue, Green, Yellow, Purple, Sc. having divers Galli- 
pots for that Uſe, In like manner you may mix the Shell. 


Gold for curious Occaſions, pouring two or three Drops, 


according to Direction into the Shell, and mix it avell with 


a clean Hair-Pencil, and with it put a little into a clean 
Pen, Sc. The /mall Shells may be bought at ſome Fan- 
ſellers, or Fan-painters, at two or three for Two-pence; er 


the large ones (which are the beſt} at the Colcur ſhops, at 
SIX-pence a piece. | RE 


Te 
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To keep Ink from Freezing or Moulding, 
N hard froſty Weather, Ink vill be apt to freeze; þ 
which, if once it doth, it will be good for nothing; 
for it takes away all its Blackneſs and Beauty, To prevent | 
which (if you have not the Conveniency of keeping it“ 
warm, or from the Cold) put a few Drops of Brandy, or Þ 
other Spirits into it, and it will not freeze. And to hin- 
der its Moulding, put a little Salt therein. 


Familiar Letters on ſeveral Occaſions, and on divers © 
T Subjects. 
B ORE we enter upon Arithmetic, it may be proper 
| to give ſome Examples of Letters on various Subjects, 5 

| and upon divers Occaſions ; which Letters frequently read 
| over, and ſometimes oo, may be a good Introduction 

to a handſome Style, and a commendable Manner of Wri. 

3 ting ; beſides the Help and Uſe they may be of in noting T 

1 and obſerving the Method of Spelling good Frglifh, and 

| Orthographically placing Great Letters, or Capitals, where 

they ought to be; and alſo in imprinting in the Mind the p 
due Notion of Points, Stops, Ic. and when and where to 5 

be made. : „ OY „ 
Letters are variouſly worded, and ought properly to e.. o 

" preſs the Defires, Thoughts, Sc. of the Writer to the b. 

ſe 

2 


Reader, that thereby the Receiver of the Letter may ful 2 
underſtand, and be juſtly inform'd of the Occaſions, Wants, 


- 
AS 
4 
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ty 


-or Intentions of the Sender. - WW» 
Letters being writ on divers Subjects, and on ſundry Oc. 
caſions, they may be ranked under theſe Denomination WF in 
or ſeveral Heads following, viz. Letters of Proffered A, PI 
Aftance, of Thanks, of Excuſe, of Reproef, of Advice or Cour. bz 
el, of Recommendation, of Remonſtrance, of Bufine/s, and if 
\ Amuſement ; Letters Conſolatory, Congratulatory, and Ea. 
hortatory ; alſo familiar and mixed Letters, containing ve. Wy 
ricus Subjects. | | | 2 
I ſhall not have Room to touch upon every one of thet of 
particularly; but I ſhall give ſundry Examples promiſcu- 
-oully as follows, viz. | „ 
44 or 
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A Letter from a Son to his Father, 
Honcured Father, | | 


S I have not had a Letter from you, Gnce your Fa. 
vour of the 8th of October laſt, which I anſwer2d 


by the next Poſt, I take this Opportunity of enquiring after 
pour Health, and that of my Siſter, I have herewith ſent 


yon, Sir, by Samuel Simple, the Pempſey Carrier, a Spaniel 
Dog, called Trey; who is an excellent good one of his 
Kind, and fit for the Sport of your Place; is very free for 
the Water; and if he hath any Fault, it is being a little too 
eager ; but he is young, and may be brought to what you 
pleaſe to have him. Pray give my Love to my Siſter, 
and be pleaſed to accept of my Duty to yourſelf, who am, 
London, Dec. 6, Sir, your most dutiful Son, 

1767, | and humble Servant, + 

. Anthony Addlehill, 


The Anſwer, 


Dear Son, Pen, 28th Aber, 1767. 

Received your Letter of the 6th Inftant, and thank you 
1 for enquiring after my Health, which, I thank God, I 
perfectly enjoy at preſent, as I wiſh and hope you do 
yours. I received your Preſent of the Dog; but the poor 
Cur was almoſt ſtarved, having (as J ſuppoſe) had nothing 
on the Road; but he is now in good Condition, and hath 
been tried as to his Mettle, which I find to be good. I have 


ſent you by the Carrier half a Dozen of wild Ducks, which 


Trey fetch'd when J had fhot them. Your Siſter remembers 


her Love to you, and hath ſent you a Turkey and a Chine 


of Bacon, to which I wiſh you and your Friends (if you 
invite any) a good Stomach. My Prayers to God, for your 


Proſperity, temporal andeternal, are conſtantly offer'd up 


by Tour lowing Father, FE 
Andrew Addlehill, 

P. S. We have a great many | e 
Wild-Fowl in our Lewel, fo that 
you may expect another Preſent 
of that kind in a little time. . 

Note, The Letters P. S. fignify Poſtſcript ; which Name 
7s given to any Thing which is (like the above four Lines) 
abrote below) the Body of a Letter, FLY: 
3 | 4. 
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A Letter from a Young Man to his Uncle. 


Honoured Uncle, | N 

HE many kind and courteous Things that you have 
; done for me, oblige me, in point of Gratitude, as 
well as Duty, (as an Opportunity now offers itſelf) to make 
| a Tender to you of my poor, but real and hearty Service, 
h in the Affair between you and Mr. A. B. of this Place: 
5 And, if you'll pleaſe but to communicate to me your In- 
tentions, and give me your Directions therein, I will exe- 
cute them with all PunQuality ; and will, from Time to 
Time, give you an exact Account of my Proceedings 
therein: Therefore in expectation of your Commands, 
I remain, N | 85 | 

A TS ITT Sir, your moſt obliged Nepheav, 
F ANorawich, Dec, 7, a hs g 


l 1767, and very humble Servant, | 

k 5 | Brian Bing, 
= | . 9 1793 

3 

WE: The Uncle's Anſwer, 

he 

ö i | | | 55 

| _ MNephenw, | London, Dec. 12, 1757. 


. 7 Take the Offer of your Service in the Buſineſs, between 
1 me and Mr. 4. B. of your City, very kindly, and think 8 
none fitter to adjuſt that Affair than yourſelf; but I am un- 
willing to. go to Law, and had rather, much rather, that 
you would endeavour to bring him to ſome reaſonable Re. WM 
commodation ; for in ſuch Conteſts the Winner is com- 
monly a Loſer in the End. Therefore if you can bring 
him to any reaſonable Terms, I ſhall be very glad: You 
underſtand the Affair, and fo I ſhall commit it wholly to 
your diſcreet and good Management, being perſuaded that 
you'll do for me as for yourſelf : In which Opinion I 
remain = 


Your lowing and affectionate Uncle, 


- 


Bazli Bing, 


1 
4 1 
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A Letter from a Niece to her Aunt. 


Madam, | | | | | 1 
E Trouble I have already given you puts me to the 

| Bluſh, when I think of intrucing again on your Good- 
nels ; but Neceſſity, which frequently obliges us to ſuch Ac- 
tions as are Contrary to our Inclinations, is the Motive that 
induces me to be thus troubleſome now. Pray, dear Madam, 
excuſe me, if I once more beg your Aſſiſtance, which I do 
rot doubt, but you very well know | ſtand greatly in need of, 
at this time; and I ſhall ever have a grateful Remembrance 


other, in a Capacity of making ſome Return for the many 
Obligations your Goodnels hath conferred upon me. 


London, May 7. Tour mt re pect ful Niece, 
| 1767. and very humble Servant, 
Penelope Pinch. 


Leiter of preffer'd Affftance to @ Friend. 


Dear Friend, = | = GE 
Should be falſe to true Friendſhip, if J ſhould neple& or 
caſt off my Friend in Adverſity ; I have heard that you 


X fiſtance, I therefore ſend you theſe Lines for your Conſola- 
tion, deſiring you to bear up againſt your ill Luck with as 
much Preſence of Mind as you can, for, aſſure yourſelf, I 
hall ſucdenly follow this Epiſtle in Perſon, and come, Ihope, 
2X opportunely *enoughto your Aſſiſtance; "till which Time, 
take Courage, and be aſſured that you ſhall not be diſap- 
„ pointedof timely Help, from, dear Friend, | | 
- $ Yours in reality, 


Dear Sifter, 


| A Brother to a Srfter. 
3 M Y great Diſtance and long Abſence from you (tho? 


Melines me ſtrongly to have you in Remembrance, tendering 
Pour Health and Welfare in every reſpe& as dear as my own ; 


nd there is nothing at my Command, but if you requeſt, 
a. D 3 
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of your Goodneſs to me; and I hope I all be, one time or 


are under ſome Misfortune, and at preſent need my Aſ- 


Timothy Timely, 


1 | have not wanted good Company) makes me very 
Jolicitous concerning your Welfare; Natural Affection in- 


it 


1 
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be Toung Man's beſt Companion. 
{ ſhall be freely yours. Notwithſtanding the Diſtanze, I 
irpoſe, (God willing) to make you a viſit very ſhortly, 
ad had Gone it before now, but an urgent Occaſion inter- 
; 2fed, the Particulars of which being too long for a Letter, 
» ſhall acquaint you with when I ſce you. Pray give my 
e Reſpects to all Friends, particularly to honeſt Mr. S. T, 
id fo in expectation of finding you all well at my Arrival, 
| conclude, _ 5 
London, May 6, Dear Si er, | 
1767. . Your affedtionate Brother, 
| and humble Servant, 


Henty Hearty, 


| A Leiter from a Youth at School to his Parents, 
Hleuoured Father and Mother. | 
1 Received your kind Letter of the 475 of Nawember laſt, 
L and alſo the ſeveral Things therein mentioned, by the 
Cbicheſier Carrier, for which I return you my moſt humbie 
and hearty Thanks, they coming very ſeaſonably to the 
Relief of my Neceflities.—l endeavour to make the beſt Im- 
provementin my Learning that 1 poſſibh can (though at the 
firit it ſeemed a little irkſome and hard) and 1 hope to gain 
the Point at laſt, for which you fent me hither. Pray, dear 
| Parents, accept of iny molt humble Daty to yourſelves, and 
= . kind Love to my Brothers and Siſters, and to my quondam 
j Playfellows, particulary to Jacky Finglebrains, aud tel] him, +! 
I hope by this time he begins to be a little ſerious.— 4 


Jam, 
London, May 6, Honoured Parents, 
1767” Your dutiful Son, and humble Servant, 
| | Stephen Studious. 
| Another. 5 
Honour ed Sir, | | wo 
Am very much obliged to you for all your Favours ; all | I 


J have to hope, is, that the Progreſs I make in my 
Learning will be no diſagreeable Return for the ſame : Gra- 
rude, Duty, and a View of future Advantages, all conſpire | 

make me fully ſenſible how much I ought to labour for a3 

y own Improvement, and your Satisfaction, in order to þ 
ſhew myſelf, upon all Occaſions, to be _ 


' Eaton School, May 8, Yeur moſt obedient Son, 5 
1767. Daniel Da, x 
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| A Litter Recommendation. | 
SIX, Se | 

HE Bearer hereof, Francis Faithful, I ſend to you 

| as One whoſe Honeſty you may rely on; and my x- 

perience of his Conduct and Fidelity gives me a certain kind 


of Confidence in recommending him to you; for you know . 
me, Sir, and | believe you cannot in the leaſt think, that I 


would recommend any one to you, of whoſe Probity I 
bad the leaſt Shadow of Doubt or Suſpicion, I am, with 


due Reſpect, 


1 6 May 1767. Sir, your real Friend, 
5 and bumble Servant, 
George Generous, 


3 A Letter of Thanks, 
S1, 


Received your Favour, with the kind Preſent which ac. | 


companied it: I have no other Way of expreſſing my 
Gratitude at preſent, than by my hearty Thanks; every 
thing you do has a peculiar Excellence, and the Manner of 


doing it is as agreeable as the Action itſelf : But I muſt Rop, - Ml 


leſt I ſhould offend that Delicacy, which I would commend, 
and which is conſtantly admired by, 5 
10 May 1767. Sir, your moſt obliged, and 
| moſt humble Servant, 


George Grateful, 


7 a Country Chapman. 


Mr. Francis Fairdealer, London 8th May 1767. 
SIX, ; 

OU and I have formerly had Trading together, and 
* it is not my Fault that we do not continue ſo to do; 
for aſſure yourſelf, I have a great Value and Reſpect for you, 
and on that Account, none be more ready to oblige 
you in what I may; therefor may let us once more re-aſ- 
ſume our Dealings together; and you ſhall find, that for 
any Goods you have Occaſion for in my Way, none ſhall 
uſe you more kindly than, | 


Sir, 1 
Nur real Friend and humble Servant, * 
Titus Tradewell. 


D 2 5 
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you'll very much oblige, 


7 ; TO! . 


A Leiter of Congratulation. 
* 37 | | 
Asam perfectly ſincere in the Profeſſions of Friendſhip 
which I have conſtantly made to you, you will cer- 
tainly believe that I am ſenſibly rejoiced at your late good 
Fortune; as your Merit gave me occafion to foreſee it long 


[||| - before it happened, ſo I was not at all ſurprized on hearing 


thereof; I heartily wiſh you greater Succeſs, and beg that 
you will always continue me in the Number of thoſe whom 
you permit to ſubſcribe themielves, as I now do, 


London, April 2, Sir, your moſt obedient and 
1767. mot faithful Servant, 
285 Ralph Real. 


A Letter of Enquiry of Health, 


1 Hammerſmith, qiſ of May 1767. 
"OE Ee oct 
Nt. hearing from you in ſuch a length of Time, as from 
the 11th of June laſt, lam concerned, leſt Sickneſs or 
{ome other Accident, hath happened to you, or to ſome one 
of your Family; my Uneaſineſs occaſions my giving you this 
Trouble, and I wiſh that I may find Things with you bet- 
ter than my Fears {ſuggeſt ; however, be pleaſed to let me 
know the Certainty with all convenient Speed ; and thereby 


Sir 9 . 
TDTDaur real Friend, 
and very humble Servant, 
8 Peter Pitiful. 


A Litter by wway of Petition to a Friend. 


© Honoured Sir, | | 

Am uncertain whether my late Misfortunes have come 
I to your Knowledge; however I moſt humbly preſume 
on your Good-nature, being aſſured by ſundry Examples of 
your Compaſſion, that you avi think of and take pity on 


the Diſtreſſed ; therefore, as an Object truly deſerving 


Compaſſion, I moſt humbly implore and petition you to 
conſider the many Loſſes and Diſappointments that I have 


3 | lately 


T 


Circumſtances, that I cannot poſſibly proceed in my fairs: 
You was pleaſed once to ſtile me your Friend, and ſo I was 


indeed: and {fo I would welk certainly be now, and ſhew it 


by a fpual Proof of Kindneis, it our Circamſtauces were 
charged, ſtanding bett ves you aud Mistortune, and 
ſcreening yo from the Conv ht ncident 10 Poverty and 
Diſtreſs. I doubt not, Sir.: pour Generofity and Good- 
neſs 1s as great; and I hop-, tab Humilicy, you will be 
pleaſed to interpoſe your gov i)Frees between Ruin and, 
Sir, | 
Your +1) bumble Servant, 


A Letter of Friendfhtp, 
Dear Friend. 

T is now a long Time, (as J account it) ſince you and J 
1 have had any mutual Converſe by Letter, which to me 
is a great Unhappineſs; and really, if Diſtance did not ſome- 
what excuſe, 1 ſhould be apt to tax you with Unkindneſs ; 
but however, perhaps you may not have the ſame Conve- 
niency of Writing at your Place (for want of Poſtage) as we 
have at ours, and on that Acconrt, I ſhall not inſiſt on it as 
an Infringement of Friendſhip, the chief Purport of this be- 


ing to enquire of your Welfare, and to have an Anſwer - 


given to, Sir, 
| Your real Friend, 


and very bumble Servant, 


T he Youn? Man's beſt conan wy =2 


lately met with, which have reduced me to ſuch neceſſitous >WM 


Lawrence Luckleſs. 


1 ? 


1 
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MA 


Kendrick Kindly, 


A Letter of Buſineſs. 

OURS of the 25th alt. is now before me; in anſwer 
to which, I poſitively declare, That Mr. 4. B. hath 
not been with me, to preſent the Bill of Exchange that you 
mention in your Letter of Advice to me, and therefore there 
can be no juſt Cauſe of Proteſt, or any other Charge, put on, 
| | , r 
London, May 1, 

| 5 


Your bumble Servant. 
John Innocents 
D 3 
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It is as proper to know how to ſubſcribe, and how to d- 
rect, as it is to write a Letter. 
F 9 UPERSCRIPTIONS, 
To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty. 
To the Queen's moſt excellent Majeſty, &c. 
To the Prince, To his Royal Highneſs, &c. 
To the Princeſs, To her Royal Highneſs, &c. 
I0 Archbiſhops. TE 
To his Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury; or, 
To the moſt Reverend Father in God, &c. 5 
To Biſhops. | 
To the Right Reverend Father in God, &c. 
To Deans, Archdeacons, Sc. 
To the Reverend A. B. D. D. Dean of W. 
Too the Inferior Clergy. 
Ta the Reverend Mr. A. &c. or To the Reverend Doctor, &e. 
To the Great Officers of State. 


| E the Right Honourable R. Lord H. Lord High Chancellor 


of Great Britain— Lord Prefident of the Council. — Lord Privy 
Seal,-One of bis Majeſiy's principal Secretaries of State, 
&c. ä h | = 
To Temporal Lords. 


To bis Grace the Duke of, &c. To the Mot Honourable 


the Marguis of, &c. To the Right Honourable the Earl 

o, &c. To the Right Honourable the Lord Viſcount, &c. 

To the Right Honourable the Lord, &c. ; 
The eldeſt Sons of Dukes, Marquiſes, and Earls, en- 


| Joy by the Courteſy of England, the ſecond Title belong- 


ing to their Father; thus the eldeſt Son of the Duke of 
Bedfird is called Marquis of Tawvi/tock ; of the Duke of 
Grafton, Earl of Euſton ; of the Earl of Macclesfield, Lord 
Viſcount Parker, &c. and their Daughters are all called La- 


dies, with the Addition of their Chriſtian and Surnames 


thus: Lady Carolina Ruſſel, Lady Auguſta Fitzroy, Lady 
Betty Parker, &C. e | 

T'he younger Sons of Dukes are in like manner called 
Lords; and thoſe of Marquiſſes and Earls, together with at! 
the Children of Viſcounts and Barons, are ſtiled Honour- 


able. . 
To a Baronet, Honourable: To a Knight, Right Vor- 


 ſpipful, and to an Eſquire, Worſbipful.— Every Privy Coun- 
ſellor, tho” not a Nobleman, hath the Title of Right Ho- 


curable, All Ambaſſadors have the Stile of Excel/lgncy ; 
= as 
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as hath alſo the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and the Cap- 
tain-General of his Majeſty's Forces. The Lord Mayor of 
Landon, during his Mayoralty, hath the Title of Right Ho- 
nourable. And the Sheriffs, during that Office, have the 
Title of Right Worſhipful. All Mayors of Corporations 
have the Title of E/quires, during their Office. 

For the Beginning of Letters, 
To the King; Sir, or, May it pleaſe ycur Majefty. 
To the Queen; Madam, or, May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
To the Prince; Sir, or, May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs. 
To the Princeſs; Madam, or May it pleaſe your Royal High 


e. 


To a Duke; My Lord Duke, or May it plea/e your Gree. 


Toa Ducheſs; Madam, or May it pleaſe your Grate. 

To an Archbiſhop ; May it pleaſe your Grace. 

To a Marquis ; My Lord, or May it pleaſe tour Lord/hip. 
To a Marchioneſs, Madam, or May it pleaſe your Ladyſbip 


To an Ear}, Viſcount, or Baron; My Lora, or May it plea/e 


your Lera/hip. 


| To their Conſorts ; Madam, or May it pleaſe your Ladifoig. 


To a Biſhop ; My Lord, or May it pleaſe your Lordſhip. 
Toa Knight; Sir, or May it plea/e your Worſhip. 
To his Lady; Madam, or May it pleaſe your Laadyhip, 
To a Mayor, Juſtice of Peace, Eſquire, Sc. Sir, or May 
it pleaſe your Worſhip, | | 
To the Clergy ; Rewerend Sir; Mr. Dean, Mr. Archdea- 
cen; Sir, &c, as Circumitances may require, | 
At ſubſcribing your Name conclude with the ſame Title 
you began with; as*My Lo-d, your Lord/hip's, &c. 
To either Hnuſe of Parliament, and to Commiſſioners, ' 
Bodies corporate; | = 
To the Right Honeurable the Lords Spiritual and Tempor at 
in Parliament aſſembled. 
To the Honourable the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſer, 
in Parliament aſſembled. 
To the Right Honourable the -Lords Commiſſioners of the 
Treaſury or Admiraliy. 5 
To the Honourable the Com miſſtoners of his Majefly's Cuſ. 
toms ;— Revenue of the Exciſe, & c. | 
To the Right Worſhipful the Governors of Chriſt's Hoſ- 
pital, London. | 1 | 
To the Maſter, Wardens, and Couvt of Aſſiftants of the _ 
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i E RE it may not be improper :o ſay ſomething of 
Secret Writing; to which Biſhop //7/4ins, in his 
Book of Mathematical Magic, ſpeaks largely ; but it is 
principally concerning Writing in Cypher, which requires 
great Pains, and an uncommon Share of Ingenuity, both in 
Writers and Readers, But however I ſhall ſhew two or 
- three particular Ways, that are very pretty and amuſing, 
and alio veiy eaſy, both as to Coſt and Pams. And, 

Fir/?, If you dip your Pen in the. Juice of a Lemon, or 
of an Onion, or in your own Urine, or in Spirits of. Vitriol, 
and write on clean Paper whatever you intend, it al! not 
be diſcerned till you hold it to the Fire, and then it will ap- 
pear legible. And if with any of the aforementioned you 
write on your Skin, as on your Arm, and Back of your 
Hand, Oc. it ſhall not be ſeen 7/} you burn a piece of Pa- 
per, and with the Aſhes rab on the Place, and then it voi 
appear very plain: And this I have experienced and try'd, 
and therefore can ſay, Pr:batum et. 

Another Way is, when you write a Letter that you in- 
tend it ſhall not be diſcovered, but to thoſe you think fit, 
firit to write your Thoughts on one Side of your Letter with 
black Ink, as uſual, (but it ought to be on thin Paper) and 
then, on the contrary Side, go over the ſaid Matter that 
you would have ſecret, with a clean Pen dipp'd in Milk, 
and that Writing all not be read without holding it to the 
Fire, as mentioned above, and then it wz// appear /egible in 
a bluiſh Colour. ET) | 

A third Method is, to have two Pieces of Paper of equal 
Size, and the uppermoſt cut in chequered Holes or Squares 
big enough to contain any Word of ſix or ſeven Syllables, 
and in thoſe Squares write your Mind in regular Senſe; and 
then take off the ſaid chequered Paper, and fill up the Va- 
cancies with Words of any kind, which will render it per- 
fect Nonſenſe, and not capable of being read, to any Pur- 
pole of Intelligence. And tranſmit and ſend the ſaid up- 
permoſt, or chequered Paper, or another exactly of the 
ſame Form to your Correſpondent ; whereby he ſhall, by 
laying it nicely on your ſaid Letter, read your intended Senſe, 
without being perplexed with the Words of Amuſement 1n- 
termixed, which make it altogether unintelligible. 

Or, again, you may write to your Friend in proper Senſe 
with common bak, and let the Lines be at ſo commodious a 

* | Diſtance, 
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Diſtance, that what you intend to be ſecret may 'be written 
F | between them with Water, wherein Galls have been ſteeped 
a little Time (but not long enough to tinQure the Water) ; 
3 and, when dry, nothing of the Writing between the {aid 
, : Lines can be ſeen ; but when it is to be read, you mult, with 
\ = a fice Hair Pencil dipp'd in Copperas Water, go between 
- * the ſaid Lines, and ſo you make it legible. . 

5 Note, This Way will give no Ground for Suſpicion, be- 
* cauſe the Letter ſeemeth to carry proper Senſe in thoſe 


- |} Linesthatare ſet at a proper Diſtance, 

: | Of ARITHMETIC. 

1 8 FTE R Writing, the next neceſſary Step towards qua- 
lifying a Perſon for Buſineſs, is the underſtanding 


„ that truly laudable and moſt excellent Accompliſhment, the 

noble Science of Arithmetic, a Knowledge fo neceilary in 
all the Parts of Life and e that ſcarce any thing is 

: done without it. 

N Ta my Directions for its Attainment, I ſhall proceed with 

\ = Afuch Plainneſs of Method, and Familiarity of Scile, as ſhall 

; render it eaſy to be underſtood, and conſpicuous to the 

| meaneſt Capacity. 

9 And firſt of Nolatim and Numeration. 

In Net:tion, we muſt note or obſerve, that all Numbers 
are expriiied by, or compoſed of, thefe ten Figures, or 
| 2 : Chart bert following, K. 
= One Tavo, Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven, Eight, Nine, Cypher. 
. 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 

Nine of theſe are called ſignificant Figures, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Cypher, which of itſelf ſignifies nothing; but 
gas it is placed (in whole Numbers) ſerves to increaſe the Va- 
4 lue of the next Figure or Figures that ſtand before it; as 3 
: is but Three; bu: before the Cypher thus, 20, the 3 becomes 
Thirty, &c. But in Decimal Fractions, o) decreaſes 


= the Value of the Figure behind it, for, therein, 3 is three 
TY Tents of any Thing ; but by placing o before it thus, 03, 
ke] it is decreaſed from 3 tenth Parts to 3 hundredth Parts 
# | of ary Thing. &c. — We are to note, That every one, or 
any of the abovementioned nine Figures or Digits, have 
3 two Values; one certain, and another uncertain ; the cer- 
| tain Value is, when it ftands alone by itſelf; the uncertain 
is, when joined or placed with other Figures or Cyphers; 
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for when any one of theſe Figures ſtands alone, they fignify 

no more than their own ſimple Value; as 5 is but five, 4 

but Four, 6 but Six, and 3 no more than Three, c. And 

this is the certain Value of a Figure: But when another Fi- 

pure or Cypher is annexed, they then are increaſed in their 
alue ten Times; as 5, or 5 Units, or Ones, to 5 Tens or 

Fifty ; 4 to 4 Tens or Forty; 6 to 6 Tens or Sixty; and 3 

to 3 Tens or Thirty; as thus, 51, Fifty-one ; 42, Fort: 

two; 63 Sixty-three ; 34, Thirty-four, &c, Again if any 3 

of the ſaid Figures ſtand in the third Place towards the Left. 

hand, they ſignify ſo many Hundreds as they expreſſed Units 

or Ones; as 500 is Five Hundreds, 400 Four Hundreds 

W G00 Six Hundreds, and 300 Three Hundreds, &c. If any 

of them poſleſses the th Place towards the Left-hand, they 

are ſo many Thouſands as they contain Units: And ſo any, 

or every Figure, increaſes by a 'Ten-fold Proportion, from 
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the Rignt-hand, to the Left, according to the Place it is 
found or ſtands in; ſo that 5 may be either Five, or Fifty; 
Five hundred, or Five Thouſand : In the firſt Place, 5; in 
the ſecond, 50 ; in the third gc; in the fourth Place, oc, 
| &c. The true Value of Figures in Conjunction, may be 
W tally learnt and underſtood by the following Table. | 
| The Numeration Table. 
| - 5 2 
22833 5 = 8 
S838 88 ws = 5 
388 „ % 8 | 
h 5 3 SSS S „„ 2 Bs if 
i SEO HOGE rH q 
i FPSSSESESSSE 2 = 2 7 " 
| UxXb ob ObHEhHD þb 3 bt 2 = 
| T 0 000 NO ION = Ann 1 
12 345 67 9 9.1 2123 456 789 012 + 
| 12:3450789 0 1 12 345 678 28 1 
1244507890 1 234 567 890 i 
; $3345673 % 123 459 799. a 
| 12345075 1 $45 076 | 
N 123 45 67 1 234 507 N 
g 12 345 © 123 456 F 
„ 1234 5 4 3 
| $8.3 4 1 234. k 
Y 12 3 1 N 
ö 5 1 2 | 2 : 
i] 4 
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For the eaſier Reading of any Number, firſt get the Words 
at the Head of the Table by- heart; as Units, Tens, Hun- 
dreds, Thouſands, c. and apply them thus, 75, five Units, 
Five ; and 7 Tens, Seventy ; that 1s, Seventy-hve. Again, 
678; 8 Units, Eight; 7 Tens, Seveniy; and 6 Hundreds, 


fix Hundred; that ie, Six- hundred Seventy-eight, Once 


more, 3456 ; 6 Units fix; 5 Tens, Fifty; 4 Hundreds, 
Four- hundreds; 3 Thouſands, Three-thouſand; together, 
Three-thcuſand, Four-hundred, Fifty-1ix. The 4th Line of 
the Table, viz. 123456789, may be read thus, One hun- 
cred; twenty-three Millions, four-hundred fifty- ſix Thou- | 
ſand, ſeven-hundred Eighty-nine. But the Manner of read- {| 
ing any Number may be rendered more intelligible by 
Stops, thus; make a Comma after every third Figure 
or Cypher, beginning at the Right-hand, and ſo on to- 
wards the Left, - thereby diſtinguiſhing every third Place 
into Hundreds, as hundreds of Units, Hundreds of Thou- 


ſands, Hundreds of Millions, and Hundred Thouſands of 


Millions, c. And for Trial, let's read the firſt Line 
of the Table; where the laſt Place in Valuation is Hund. 

dred Thouſands of Millions, and being pointed into Pe- 
Node, will ſtand thus, 1243,456,789,012 ; and is to be read 
thus, One- hundred twenty-three Thouſand, four Hundred 
fifty-ſix Millions, ſeven . eighty-nine Thouſand (no 
hundreds) and Twelve. Again, the following Number, 


Dix. 276,245,678,924 ,460 3, is to be read thus ; 276 Mil-. 


lions of Millions, 245 Thouſands of Millions, 678 Mil- 
lions, 921 Thouſands, 460. Units or Ones; that is, two 
hundred feventy-fix Millions of Millions, two hundred 
forty-five thouſand fix hundred ſeventy-eight Millions, nine 


hundred twenty, two thouſands four hundred and ſixty. The 
foregoing Table of Numeration is on the Right-hand di- 


ſtinguiſned into ſuch Periods, for the eafter-reading there- 


of ; and the like is frequently done in the public Offices, 


and;by Men of Buſineſs, 


Numbers. 
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Numbers to be read vr written, viz. 
96, Ninety-fix. 
242, {two hundred fort have, | 

7924, Seven Ho .“, 9 Hung red 24. 

54006, Fifty. -feur thouſand and fix. 

524707, Five hundred 2, thou/and 707. 

4706240, Four miilions 706 thouſand 240. 

62700472, Sixiy tavo millions 700 thouſand 472. 
474960204, Four hundred 74 millions bo thouſand 204. 
42140070412, Four thouſand 214 millions 7 thouſand 42. 
44214300240, Forty. four thouſaud 214 millions 8 bundred 
theufand 240. 


Of Numerical Letters, 


Numbers were antiently expreſſed by Letters; aid it is 

neceſſary to underſtand them, for the readier reading the 
Dates of Years, frequently uſed in the J'itle- Pages of Books, 

on Funeral Monuments, in Roman Hiſtory, Cc. | 


1 fgnifies One. 199999 Fra - Hunt 
Five. Thouſand. a 
X Ten, CCCC CIO Ten Fun- 
L F. Ay. A4red T Bouſand, or 4 Mil. 
C An Hundred 23" hae 
CC Two Hundred, M. DCC. LXVII. exprifcs 
Der ID Five Hunared. this Preſent Date of 1767, 
Mor CIO A Thouſand M. being one Thoufand, 1) 
199 Five Thouſand. Five Hundred, CC Tavo Hun- 
CCIDIOD Tex T houjand,  dred, and LXVIT Sixty- 
Wi 1999 Fifty Thouſand. fewen ; together One Thou- 
(| Sc co A Hundred ſand Seven Hundred and Stxty- 
WW. Thouſand. ſeven. 


When a Letter of inferior Value ſtands after one of ſu- 

rior, its Value is to be added thereto; thus VI, VII, and 
VIII. ſignify, Six, ſeven, and Eight; but when a Letter 
of inferior Value is placed before one of ſuperior, then its 
Value is to be taken therefrom, thus, IV, IX, XL, and 
XC, fignify Four, Nine, Forty, and Nicety. 


40D D J. 
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| ADDITIO N, | | 
Vos the putting together two or more Numbers or Sums, 
I ſo as their total Value may be diſcovered or known. 
Herein we muſt always obſerve to ſet the Numbers to be 
added, orderly one under the other ; that is Units under 
Units, Tens under Tens, Hundreds under Hundreds, fc, 
as in the ſubſequent Examples. | SN 


Addition of Numbers of one Denomination. 


Yards, Gallons, © Pornde, 
Y F en id X of 
TE. H.T.U Th. Th. H. T V. 
KD 788 5 7 9 6 2 
4 2 4 3 2 3974 
6 8 578 8% 
8 6 096 7967 
2 4 1 2849 
4 2 78 3 
2 8 6 35 1 247484 


1 


In Addition of ſimple Numbers, whether it be Yards, 
Gallons, Pounds, or any Thing elſe, remember to carry 1 for 
every-10 that you find in the Right-hand Row or Rank of 
Figures, being Units, to the next Row of Tens; and the 


like from the Rank of Tens to the Row of Hundreds, &&c, | 


and whatever it makes in the laſt Row, you muſt ſet down, 


amount to what it will. ; 


The Numbers above are ſet down in Order, as before di- 
rected ; that is, Units under Units, Tens under Tens, c. 
as may be plainly underſtood, by being indicated at the 
Head of each Row or Rank, by U, T, H, Cc. ſigni- 
fying Units, Tens, Hundreds, &'c. Then in cafting up 
each Example, to know its Total, I begin at the Right- 
hand, or Unit's Rank, of the firſt Example, and fay 2 and 
4 is 6, and 6 is 12, andB is 20, and 2 1s 22, and 4 is 263 


in which Row there are two Tens and 6 over; wherefore 


I ſet down 6 juſt under its own Rank, and carry 2 to the 
next Row, and ſay, 2 that I carry and 4 makes 6, and 2 is 
8, and 8 is 16, and 6 is 22, and 4 is 26, and 2 is 283 
and this being the laſt Row, I ſet down the Amount, wiz, 
28 ; ſo that the Total Number of Yards is found to 1 
| 280, 
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286, And the Amount of the next or zd Example is found 
by the ſame Method to be 3562 Gallons. And in the third 
and laſt Example, the Total Number of Pounds is found 
y the ſame way to be 247484. And ſo the Total of any 
ether Example of the ſame kind, vi. ſimple Numbers of 
ene. Denomination may be found. Note, That when any 
of the Ranks amount to juſt 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, &c. 
then you mult ſet down the o under its proper Rank, and 
carry either 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5, according to the Number 
of Tens that you find, to the next Row. | fe 

And ſo much for Adaition of Numbers of one Denomina- 
tion, which never varies from what has been ſaid above; 
obſerving ſtriftly to keep ta. the critical, and nicely ſetting 
down. in perpendicular Order your ſeveral. Numbers, that 
Units may preciſely and directly ſtand under Units, Tens 
under Tens, £7, as. hath been fully declared before. The- 
text in Order of Courſe, is Addition of Numbers of ſeveral 
Denominations ; er Addition of Money. | 

In England, or Great Britain, Accounts. are kept in 
Pounds, Shillings, Pence, and Parts of a Penny ;. fo you are 
to note, that. : 

| 4 Farthings make 1: Penny, 

12 Pence 1 Shilling. and 
2 20 Shillings I. Pound. | 

In adding of theſe you are with the fame PunQuality- 
to mind, that Pounds be ſet directly under Pounds, Shillings: 
under Shillings, Pence under Pence, and Farthings. under 
Farthings; as in the Examples hereafter following. 

But before you proceed, it will. be neceſſary to have the 
following Tables by Heart, for the readier Remembrance 
of how many Shillings there are in a Number of Pence, 
* 27 many Pounds are contained in a Number of Shil- 
ings, Cc. 8 EE 

Neve, That J. ſtands for Pounds, s for Shillings, 4. for 
Pence, and gr. for Farthings. thoſe being the initial Let - 
ters of Libra, Solidus, Denarius, and Quadrant, Latin. 
| Words of the ſame Signification. - 
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A . „% % % „ RG 
n 20 Is 1 0 
320 —2 6 30—1 10 
40—3 4 40 —2 0 
. ee 
bom, 0 60o—3 0 
20. 10 e e 
80o—06 8 80 —4 0 
e 99—4 10 

100 —8 4 l00—5. © 
110o—9 2 110o—5 10 


t20—10 © | I 20—0 o 3 68 
The Uſe of theſe Tables is this; whenever you are caft- 
ing up any Sum of Money, you begin at the Right-hand 
tas before in Sums of one Denomination) ſuppoſe at the 
Place of Pence, then if the Rank, Row, or Denomination of 


Pence amounts, from the Bottom to the Top, to 863 


your Table of Pence tells you, that 5od. is 4. and 
2d. to which adding 64, the Sum is 4s. 8d. It to gad. 
the Table tells you that god. is 75. 64.. which with 24% 
over, is 7s. 8d. And if to 814. the Table ſhews that 
Bod. is 6s. 8d. and 1d. more makes 6s. 94. S. 

The SHillings Table ſerves to lead you to a quick Recol- 
lection, how many Pounds there are in ſo many Shillings > 
as, admit the Rank of Shillings ariſes to 575. the Table ſays, 
that 50s, is 21. 10s. and 7s. over make 2/, 17 If to 
84s. the Table declares, that 803. is juſt 44. and 4s. over, 
make 47. 4. If to »12s. the Table tells you that 1002. 
is 5/. and 12s. more make 51. 12s, Sc. „ 

Aadition of Money. 
| Money owing, and Money received, as follows, 


lo O GOA 


1 62) 

. „„ 5 
Mr. Andrews 4 12 G6 Tobacco 46 10 

| Mr. Bent F 06 © | | Sugar: 79 ! 
Mr. Crawley 4 12 C Indigo 42 18 
Own. Mr. Dapper 0-17 7jRec. 2 Broad Cloth 66 12 
to $ Mr. Ealin 5 o6 ( for > Canary 90 16 
Mr. Frankling 12 3 Port Wine 84. 07 
Mr. Gregory 6 oo 9 Rice 74 12 
| Mr. Fiſher 5 15 4 | [£ogwed Go 10 

45 O 11 490 oz - 


| 
N 


9 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
g 
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I begin with the Right-hand Rank, that is the Pence in the 
Example of Money owing, and ſay 4 and 3 is 7, and 6 
is 13, and 7 is 20, and 9 is 29, and 6 makes 35 Pence; 


now 30 Pence, according to the Table is 25s. 6 d. and 5; d. 


more makes 2s. and 114. I ſet down 11 exactly under 


the Rank of Pence, and fay, 2 Shillings that I carry 


(which 1 do to the Rank of Shillings) and 5 is 7, and 2 is 


9, (for I take fir only the Units Rank of Shillings) and 6 is 


15, and 7 makes 22, and 2 is 24, and61s 30, and 2 makes 
32; and now being come to the Top of the Sum, and it 


making 32, I come down with the Tens of Sdillings, ſay- 


ing 32, and 10 is 42, and 10 is 52, and 10 is 62, and 


10 is 72, and 10 makes 82 Shillings; and the Table tel - 


ling me that 80 Shillings is 4 Pounds, I know therefore 
825. is 41. 25. wherefore I ſet down the odd 25. juſt un- 
der the Row of Shillings, and carry 4 Pounds to the 
Pounds; ſaying, 4 that I carry and 5 is nine, and 6 is 15, and 


4 is 19, and 5 is 24, and 6 is 30, and 4 is 34, and 71s 41, 


and 4 makes 45 Pounds; ſo that the Total of thoſe ſeveral 
Sums of Money, due to the ſeveral Perſons amounts to 


FB Tir Se 


In the Example of Money received, I begin at the 
Right-hand Rank as before, and ſay, 6 and 4 is 1c, 


and 3 is 13, and 9 makes 22; and 22 Pence being 13. 


10 4. I ſet down 10, and carry 15. to the Shillings ; 
ſaying 1 that I carry and 2 is 3, and 7 is 10, and 6 is 16, 
and 2 is 18, and 8 is 26, and 6 makes 32; then I come 
down with the Tens, ſaying, 32 and 10 makes 42, Cc. 
and find at the Bottom it comes to 102 Shillings, which 
makes 5 J. 2s. I fet down 23. and carry 5 J. to the 
Pounds ; ſaying, 5 that I carry, and 4 is 9, &c. I find 


that at the Top it amounts to 36, whereof I tet down 6 ex- 


aGly under its own Rank, wv/z. the Rank of Units of 


Pounds, and carry 3 for the 3 Tens that are ir zo, for at 


all Times in the Addition of the Left-hand Denomination, 


whether it be Money, Weight or Mealurc ; hat is in 
the Denomination of Pounds, Tons, or Yards, you muſt 
for every Ten, carry one to the next Row, Wc. ſaving, 
3 that I carry, and 6 is 9, and 2 is 11, and 8 is 19, &c. 
and I find that at the Top it comes to 49; wherefore I ſet 
down 49 to the Left- hand of the 6; and the Total Amount 
of the Money received for thoſe particular Goods or Wares 
id. 4 490% 24. 104. | 
| | Mera 
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1 More Examples for Practice. — 
6 | „„ . J. #; 
f b; 1 Money 17 12 6146 12 334 4 10 6 
- i Mr, Gaunt 26 10 2 287 109! o0o79 
T8 <& | Mr. Hern 80 OO © 46 16 6 1 00 © 
7 8 22 | Mr. James - 44 12 81 100 00 © 1 01 0 
” ib | Mr. King 60 14 0 2 12 44, © 04 6 
8 65 35 Mr. Long 29 16 62 0 69-46 64 : oO 010 1 
s WW © Mr. Mos 16 10 . 4604086 4144. WM 
© WY © | Mr. Napfer 20 0 4% % - 0076 
«pF © | Mr, Oliver 27 11 45 7 12 42 oor 6 
— 5 y 

ea | Mr, Perkins 17 04 © 22 10 © o 2 6 
; Mt. Quinton 20 10 3 164 12 9. 3 10 9 
p Mr. Roper 45 16 8 55-40 ,0 1 10 0 


Total 377 18 3 1494 16 6 18 00 4 


Addition of Awairdupois Weight. 
By this Welght are weighed all Kinds of Grocery Goods or 
Wares, or Goods ſubjet to waſte: as Tobacco, Sugars, - 
Fruit and Drugs, as alſo Fleſb, Putter, Cherſe, Ailum, Tal- 
ts, Iron, Braſs, Copper, Lead, Tin, Pewter, Pitch, Tar, 
Nein, Hemp, Flax, Soap, Salt, c. 8 OR 
| A Table of this Weight is as follows, vix. 
4 Quarters make 1 Dram Marked 4r. 


16 Drams 1 Cunce * 6%. 
15 Oances 1 Pound | lb, 
28 Pounds 1 qr. of a hundred 
Weight rs. g 
4 Quarters 1 Hundred Wt, 23 
20 Hundred Wt. 1 Tun N 


4 28 10 4 28 4 28 10 16 16 
C. grs. 16. GC. qri. B. C. arc th. Is #%- 4 
5—1—16 24—1—12 9—1—16 24—11—12 
4—2—24 42—2—00 4—3—26 42—14—15 
6—3—06 16—1—12 7—1—00 64—10—11 
J (== 427 20-00 
9—0—20 19—0—20 4—3—02 16—12—13 
6 —2—00 26—1—22 2—2—02 27 —13—14 


— — — : 


39—3—02 154—3—06 34—3—15 206—09—11 
: f 
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In theſe Examples, the Manner of proceeding is the 
ſame, as in the former, obſerving, that the Number of 
Units of each leſſer Denomination, which make an Unit 
of the next greater, found by the preceding Table, is 
placed above each Rank of Numbers; that is to ſay, in the 

_ firſt Example, 28 the Number of Pounds contained in a 
Quarter of an hundred weight, is placed over the Column 
of Pounds ; now that Column, when added up, makes 78, 
which contains two 28's and 22 over, wherefore I ſet down 

22 under the Column of Pounds, and carry 2 to the Column 

of Quarters, and ſo on. 3 

Note, That in weighing at the Water fide, or elſe- 
where, they do not weigh by the Tun, though ſome Goods 
are ſold by it, as Iron, Logwood, Cheeſe, &c. but by the 
| Hundred, Quarters, and Pounds, which are afterwards re- 

Aduced to and computed by Tuns. 5 


Aaditian of Trey Weight. 


By this Weight are weighed, Feels, Cold, Silver, 
Pearls, and Medicines, and the uſual Denominations are 
Pounds, Ounces, Penny-weights, and Grains, as in the fol- 

_ Jowing Table, wie. | 
24 Grain: make 1 Pen- aveigbt. 
20 Penny-qwweights 1 Ounce, and 
12 Ounces 1 Pound Trey, 


Examples of Tray Weight. ; 


6 Ingots of Silv. wt. vis. 10 12 20 24 12 20 24 

| Ns /6. oz. pw. gr. Ib. ox pauli. gr. ox. pw. gr. 

1 Wt. 4 og 12 10 14 06 10 11 204 10 14 

| 2 5 04 16 17 24 10 1 12 96 07 17 

| 3 3-14-19" 20. neee, 10e 21-1 

| | 4 [4 00 % li 22 10 2 14 56 16 20 
E $01 inn i611 12 15 212-10 23 
1 l ln; 21 0% 06.17 g T9: 12 

ö 28 06 00 12 — 122 oh ol 12 — 767 17 02 


If what was before ſaid be duly obſerved, the Perform- 
ance of the above Examples will be attended with no Diffi- 


| vuky. 
| How 


5 

LL 

* . 
Lu 


did the ſame upwards, beginni 
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| Hoay to prove Addition. | 
IN all Additions, whether of ſimple Numbers, that is, 
Numbers of one Denomination ; or in Examples com- 
pound, that is of divers Denominations, as Pounds, Shillings, 
Pence, and Farthings, &c. the readieſt Method of Proof, 
1s to caſt the ſame downwards 4 8 at the Top as you 
g at the Bottom) and if that 
Operation produces the ſame Total, the Work is infallibly 
right, and beyond any Contradiction; and this is much 
better and more feaſible than the common Method uſed in 
Schools, of making two Totals, by omitting the upper Line 
in the Second. I might here allo give ſeveral Examples of 
other Additions, ſuch as Apothecaries Weight, Cloth, Liquid, 
Dry, and Long-Meaſures, Time, &c. but the Method ſerves 
for any of them, having reſpe& to the Tables belonging to 
thoſe ſeveral Denominations, which are as follow, vis. 


A fable of the Parts of Apothecaries-Wiight, 


3 Marks. 
20 Grains 1 Scruple. D a Scruple, 5 
3 Scruples 1 Dram. 3 a Dram. 
8 Dram 1 Ounce. an Ounce. 
- 12 Ounces 1 Pound. Pound. 


By theſe Weights they compound their Medicines ; but hex 
buy and ſell their Drugs by Awvoirdupois-aveight. | 


| Cloth. Meaſure, A 
4 Nails, or 9 Inches. 1 gr. of a Yard. 
4 qri. or 36 Inches. 7 
5 grs. or 45 Inches, 1 Ell Engliſb. 
3 qrs. or 27 Inches. 1 El Flemiſ, 
© gri. or 54 Inches. 1 French Eli. 
A Table of Mool- Weigbt. 


Note, 7 1b. make 1 Clove; 2 Claves, or 14 Ib. 1 Store; 
2 Stones, or 28 /b, 1 Todd; 6 Todd and Z, Ii Wey, or 182 15. 


2 


2 Weys, or 364 1b. 1 Sack; and 12 Sachs 1 Loft, or 4368 46. 


. 240 . 1 Pack of Wodl. © x 


Note, That 1 /b. 2 oz. 12 pw. Troy, is equal to a Pound 
Aveirdupois. And a Pound Trey, is about 13 oz. 2 Dram. 
and a half Awvoirdupois, 


A Pound Weight Trey 
A Pound Wr. Avoirdupois 


& - 
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in Gold , 1 11+ | 
Ioo/. 51 in Silver F weighs ; 4 04 + 0 Ai. 17 . 165 
A Pound Avoir dupois is heavier than a Pound Trey: But . 33 


an y Troy is heavier than an Ounce 8 1 35 
A Table of Liquid Meaſure, + | © 
Liquid Meaſure is of two Sorts, vis. one for Wine, Bras. Wa 
a, Kc. and the other for Beer and Ale. 56 
| Wine, &c. |. 
8 Pints 1 Gallon 2 Hogſheads 1 Pipe or Butt 
. Gallons 1 Tierce 2 Pipes or Butts 1 Tun, er 
3 Gallons 1 Hogſhed 252 Gallons. 2 
84 Gallons 1 Puncheon 2 
Note, That fweet Oil hath 236 Gallons to the Tun: 2 
Bu: Oil from Greenland hath 252 Gallons to the Tun. 2 
Note, The Wine Gallon contains 231 Cubic or Solid 4 
| Inches, by which all Liquids are meaſured, except Beer 
| and Ale, 13 
= . Beer Meaſure. 
| - 8 Pints 1 Gallon 2 Kilderkins 1 Barrel, or 36 4 
| 90 Gallons 1 Firkin Gallons 
| 2 Firkins 1 Kilderkin 1 Barrel and half, or 54 Gal- 2 
lons, I Hogfhead, | 4 
| . 
. | Ale Meaſare. = 
2 Pints 1 Gallon 2 Kilderkins 1 Barrel, or 32 ] 4 
8 Gallons i Firkin of Ale, Gallons | 
Soap or Herrings. 1 Barrel and half, or 48 Gal- 
2 Firkins 1 Kilderkin lons 1 Hogſhead 
Note, The Beer, and Ae Gallon are the ſame, ix. 282 
ſolid Inches; but with this Difference, 1. e. the Barrel of 1 
Beer contains 1228 Cubic Inches, or 4 Gallons more than : 
the Barrel of Ale. 
In a Tun of Wine are In à Pipe or Butt are 
2 Pipes or Buts 2 Hoglheads 
6 Tierces | *.... 3: Flerces 
252 Gallons 126 Gallons 
| 504 Pottles | 252 Pottles 
| 1008 Quarts 504 Quarts 


2016 Pints 1008 Pints 


- 


In a Puncheon are : 4 Firkins 


l 
* 


84 Gallons 36 Gallons i 
» FE 168 Pottles | 72 Pottles ” 
\ Þ 335 Quarts 144 Quarts il 
; 572 Pints | 288 Pints | 1 
In a Hog ſhead are In a Barrel of Ale are i 
63 Gallons 2 Kilderkins © |; 
126 Pottles | 4 Firkins 3 
IJ 252 Quarts 32 Gallons 4 
dog Pints | (64 Pottles | 
I a Barrel of Bier are 128 Quarts ! 
© 2 Kilderkins 256 Pints il 
r | Dry Meaſure. | | 
| 2 piats 1 Quart Salt and Seacoal are heaped, | | 
2 Quarts 1 Pottle or elſe there are 5 Pecks to 
2 Pottles 1 Gallon the Buſhel. | 
| 2 Gallons 1 Peck In the Laſt are. | 
1414 Pecks 1 Buſhel Land Mea- 2 Weys 
r ſure | Io Quarters 
| Pecks 1 Buſhel Water Mea- 80 Buſhels 
| {ſure 320 Pecks 
5 4 Buſhels 1 Comb, or half 1280 Pottles 
Quarter 28560 Quatts 
: 2 Combs 1 Quarter $120 Pints 
4 Quarters 1 Chalder In a Wer are 
5 Quarters 1 Wey 5 Quarters 
| 2 Weys1 Laſt, or 10Quarters 40 Buſhels 
: 4 Fatts or Vatts, or 36 Bu- 160 Pecks 
. ſhels, of Sea-Coal, 1 Chal- 320 Gallons. 
der ; and 21 Chalder is ac- 640 Pottles 
counted a Score in the 1280 Quarts 
h | River Thames. 2560 Pints | 
| Note, By an Act Anno 1712, the Buſhel is 2178 Cubic 
Inches; and a Gallon of this Meaſure is 2725 Cubic Inches. 
Long Mane. 
3 Barley Corns 1 Inch 6 Feet 1 Fathom or 2 Vds. 
12 Inches 1 F 40 Poles, or 220 Yards, 1 
3 Feet 1 Yard Furlong 


3 Feet ꝙ Inches 1 Ell Eng. 8 Furlongs 1 Mile, or 1760 

5 Feet a Geometrical Pace Yards | 

$5 Yards and a half, 1 Pole, 3 Miles 1 Leagye 
Perch, or Rod 


Man de 


Manon. 
In a Mile are | 


$ Furlongs 5280 Feet 
3 20 Poles | 63360 Inches 
' 1960 Yards 190080 Barley Corns | 
Land Meaſure. 


s Yards and half, 1 Pole, Perch, or Rod. 
40 Poles make 1 Furlong, or Quarter of an Acre. 
1Go Poles in Length, and one in Breadth, is one Acre. 


| 80 Poles in Length and 2 in Breadth, 1 Acre; and 


40 Poles in Length, and 4 in Breadth, 1 Acre. 
4 Poles in Length make 1 Chain. 
10 Chains in Length, and 1 in Breadth, make 1 Acre. 


es Ih 
560 Seconds 1 Minute : | 
bo Minutes 1 Hour In à Tear are 
24 Hours 1 natural Dax 315576cαο Seconds 
7 Days 1 Week 525960 Minutes 
4 Weeks 1 Month 8766 Hours 


13 Months, 1 Day, and 6 365 Days 6 Hours 
Hours 1 Solar Year 7 £l 


Note, The Year is alſo divided into 12 Calendar Months, 


Which contain 365 Days, according to this good old Verſe, wiz. 
Thirty Days hath September, April, June, and November: 


February bath 28 alone, and all the reſt have Thirty-one. 
SUBTRACTION. »« 


E AE E next Rule in Arithmetic is Subtraction (com- 


monly but erroneouſly called Subſtraction) and this 


F Rule teaches to take a leſſer Number out of a greater, and 


ſheweth the Remainder, Exceſe, or Difference. 
Place the leſſer Number under the greater (with the 
ſame Care, and in the ſame Order as in Addition)- draw 


2 Line under. them, and, beginning at the Right-hand, 
| take each Figure in the lower Line from the Figure 


under which it ſtands : But if the Figure in the lower 
Line is greater than that in the upper, then in Num- 


| bers of one Denomination, ten muſt be borrowed and 


added to the Figure in the upper Line ; then take the Fi- 
VVV 


1 be Toung MINT Ve 
gure in the lower Line from the Sumy/and write down the 
Remainder, but for every ten thut Borrowed, one muſt be 
paid or added to the next Left-hand Figure in the. lower 
Line. Example ; Suppoſe Mr. Andrews owes to Mr. Baker 
3231. whereof Mr. 4. hath paid to Mr. B. the Sum of 
140/. in part; what remains due to Mr. Baker ? Anſwer 


1771. 


„ 


* 
2 , G p 4 

rr 
= SF =p ALL ———_— 5 
3 n 4 
— — s a 3 , * . 
We ; — = 

— — mus => Z l Ry - — 


Here the leſſer Number 146 ſtands under the greater 323; 
and to find the Remainder, or Sum remaining due, I ſay 6 
from 3 I cannot; but 6 from 13 (for you borrow 10 and add 
it to the Figure or Cypher that itands directly over the Fi- 
gure you ſubtract) and there remains 7; then 1 that I bor. 
rowed and 4 is 5, for as I borrowed 10 in the inferior Place 
which is equal to 1 in the ſuperior, ſo I muſt now pay the 
ſame; therefore I ſay, 5 from 2 I cannot; but five from 
12 (borrowing 10, and adding it to the Figure 2, as above 
directed) and there remains 7; then 1 that I borrowed 
and 1 is 2, from 3, the Figure above it, and there remains 
x, and ſo the Example is done; and by it is ſhewn that 
A. ſtill ewes B. 177 Pounds; for a Proof of its Verity, add 
177 the Remainder, to 146 the leſſer of the two given 
Numbers, and it will make 323, being the ſame with the 
reater Number, or Sum of Money firſt due; and there- 
Þre is a ſure Proof of the I'ruth and Certainty of the Rule, 
And as Subtradion is proved by Adaition, ſo may Adai- 
tion be proved by Subtradion For if the two aforeſaid 
Numbers, wiz. 323 and 146, are added, their total is 46g z 
from which if you deduct 146, the Remainder will be. the 
greater Number; or if you tubtrat 323 from the ſaid 469, 
the Remainder will be 146 the leſſer Number, N ; 
All Examples in Subtraction of Numbers of one Denomi- - i 
nation are performed as above, they varying not at all : But 
however, once more, for the better Explanation, admit a 
great Sheep-maſter hath in all 6904 Sheep, and takes out of 
them 2490 to diſpoſe of at Market, how many doth he leave 
behind ? To know this ſet them down thus : 


n I 


From 6904 the greater N umber, 
Take — 2490 the leſſer Number. 


Auſwer 4414 


* 


Here 


A F 


« Þ ; 
1 
* Wee, a, * 
* ” 1 2 


— rr Compaycon 
Here I ſay o from 4 ana there remains 4 ; then g from 
| nothing or (o) I cannot; but g from 10 (adding 10 to the o) 
| and there remains 1; then 1 that I borrowed and 4 make 5, 


* 


1 


and g from q, and there remains 4; and laſtly, 2 from 6 7 
| | and there remains alſo 4 (for I borrowed none, and there- 7 
fore there's no occaſion of paying) ſo that he leaves behind 
him juſt 4414; which put to the Number he takes to Mar- | 
ll ket, makes the Number he firſt had, viz. 6904, and ſhews 
| the Deduction to be true, and the Anſwer right. 
| _ More Examples for Practice. $ 
| " NE. Yards Gallons Pounds F 
From 4796 3700 47200 479672 
i Take 2929 1976 31976 97694 4 
| Rem. 1867 1724 15224 381978 
| | Proof 4795 3700 47200 479672 th 
[| — — —.— re 
1 The Diſtance of Time fince any remarkable Event may W 
C ac 


be found by ſubtracting the Date thereof from the Date of 
the preſent Lear. | | 


| OP E xamples. | * | 

I. —1767 | II.—1767 3 ſo 
1666 the Fire o Landon 1588 the Spaniſh Invaſion, tb 

eee „ hy 5 
Since 101 Vears Since 179 Years | | F 
| III. —-1967 | W »: 
10605 Gun-powder Treaſon, Py 

| | Since . 162 Years 85 1 
1 (th 
| = GC -7 ref 
YZ 3 a . 3 th 
SE Subtractian of divers Denominations. - 
| | Here if the Figure or Figures, placed in the lower Line, 8 | 
exceed thoſe in the upper, then, as many Units muſt be bor- lo 
' rowed, as make a Unit, or one, of the next ſuperior De- W 
nomination; and one muſt be carried to the next Left-hand« 35 

| Place in the lower Line, as before. | nn 


0 ＋ Pry 


Anſwer — — 3— 


Of Money, 
E „ Suppoſe Mr. Campion owes Mr. 
Ha | g—02—6 Darnell 91. 25. 64. and Mr. C. 
Paid 6—16 —=4 bath paid Mr. D. in Part 6 J. 16s. 
6 44. what N * to Mr. 
ue 062 Darnell? Aniwer, ere is due 
* eee to Mr. Darnell 21. 65, 24. 


— — —_—_——————— 


10 20 124 


J. . d. to Mr. Francis Spaniſh Wool, 


Sold for —— 242—10—37 to the Value of 242 J. 16s, 


z 34. 2, and pays preſent Mo- 
— ney, the Sum of 174 J. 12 5. 
9; 64d. £; what Money remains 


Paid in Part 174—1 2—6 


Anſwer, 68 J. 3 1. 9 d. 4. 


In the firſt of theſe Examples I ſay, 44. from 64, and 
there remains 24. then 16s, from 25. I cannot, but bor- 


rowing one Integer of the next Denomination, or 1 Pound, 


which is 20s. I ſay 16 from 20, and there reſts 4, and 
adding thereto the Number 2 it makes 6; wherefore I 


— down 6 in the Place of Shillings, and ſay, 1 chat I 
orrowed and 6 is 7; now 7/. from g/. there remains 2/. 


ſo the Money reſting due to Mr. Darnell is 21. 6s. 2d. as in 


the Example. 


la the ſecond Example, I ſay, 2 Farthings (or an Half. 


penny) from 3 Farthings, and there remains 1 or Z, which 
I fet down in its proper Place 7x. under the Denomi- 
nation of Farthings ; then 6 from three I cannot, but 6 from 
12, (as marked over the Denomination) and there remains 


b, and 34. over it makes 94. which 1 place under the Line 
in it's right place, vzz. of Pence; then one that I borrowed 


(that is 1 Shilling) and 12 is 13; 13s. from 16s. and there 
reſts 3, which I likewiſe ſet dowa under it's own Rank; 
then 4 from 2 I cannot, but 4 from 12 (borrowing 10) 
and there reſts 8; ther 1 that I borrow and 7 makes 8 
8 from 4 I cannot, but 8 from 14, and there remains 6 ; 
lo that the Sum remaining due is 687. 3s, 94. 4, as in the 
Work. For its Proof, you muſt add the Remainder, 68/. 
3%. 94d. 4, to the leſſer, or under Sum, 174/. 125, 64. £, 


and it makes 242 J. 165.-3d, 3, the Sum firſt due, and is a | 


Proof of the Work's being right. 
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Again, Mr, Edwards ſells 


unpaid from Mr, Francis? 


” : 1 P — ——— 
* „ 8 —— — . * — N 
. * _ * c 7 r 2 - 9 
3 1 4 = *, ay uh © 8 — \ 
4 * r , "x * : 5 2" 2 3 PS ES» 
- y ” 7 2 3 — Wdier — * e — r . 
1 . = = — x — — 4 * \ 9. — 1 4 
” . 2 . e . 2 - — 1 2 ä —— —— wht . G — 3 
= £ — — n . 4 ws - 4 * r 1 para ge TY bits 65 SLE 4 n 
2 2 ** FAY » ; £00 \ ee LE” W 2 3. n 2 r ns L x 4% 8 a 
; _ — : : "I 8 2 3 "ge 3 Xn HO ES . 
a 2 En Its — — — > 8 2 8 3 #Y oo * 2 4 725 7 * iT; 7 1 FC et pe »*, * K 5 
— has q * ol » x ae _—_— 2 t .” = w_ 4 £ 
. 1 . $5 * 928 7 4 = 
1 r 4 . 4 * = 
he 2 „ << C 8 2 . "= . 
— 72727777777 
r 4 ee 
TH | 


Mar: 


* 
1 


„ 


| 3 Proof 174—16—64 


th 


More Examples foi Prafice. 


F | 10 20 12 4 
: PLE od ily + 
D —— 174—1 6—65 


Paid — 97—1 2—44 
Remain 77—04—13 3 


10 20 12 


172 5 —— 74—00—C0 
Paid 1 12—10 


Balance — 27-0702 


Proof - 74— ©O—00 


Sometimes a Sum owing 
may be paid at ſeveral 


Times; then the ſeveral 
- Payments muſt be added 


together, and their Total 
deducted from the Sum 


firſt due, as in this and the 


Examples following. 


— A — — | a 


Te Young . Aan's beſt 


10 20 12 10 20 13 4 
. „ 
71 10 247200 


29—12—9 Re 


7410 t 2471—07—0 


Companion, 


EE — 


44—17—7 494—1 O—52 


10 2 12 10 2 12 


274—16—6 796—00—0 


197—19—4 279—11—7 


76—17—2 56—68—5 


274—1 6—6 796—00—0 


DIY IL] nn mn — — 
N20 _ 1 


\ 


Owing 266 1 

20 

d | 15 
| 30 
Pail at Fg 25 
| _ 
160 
Paid in all 256 deduct 

Reſts due 10 


Proof 206 


Mr. 


are 


Received in all 115 - 2-9 Paid in all—b37=09—0 


for any Denomination whatever, having Reſpect to the ſe- 
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| J. fs d. a N J. 4. * 4 


- 


——— 


of" 24=1 2—6 ſ 6—16—0 
| „ | 10000 
Received 3 -- Paid to ſeve- e | 
feveral Times j * . ral "OT 7 7 
. TY SER 2.0 9g —08—b | 
L 7-16=4 /%4«4%7⏓e«Ʒ == 


Refts due—1 34—09—3 Rimains in 2 N 9 
22M N g the Bag, § 33 e 5 


Awvoirdupois-Meigbt. ; 


10% 2 4-8 n ↄ & 

Tos. C. ri. Ib. C. ors. Ib. Ib. oz. ar. 
Fromꝗ44 —12—I—0 246—2—12 146—02—10 BM 
Take 39 —14—2—06 164—2—22 97 1012 


— — — 


0 81—2—18 48— 07-14 4 


p —ͤ—Erñq— — — —œ 


Proof 44 12—1—10 246—2—12 146 —02—10 


Troy Meigbt. 
10 142 20 24 70. 80 24 
46. ox. put. gr. ox. faut. gr. 
From 462—04— 10—11 1247 —10—12 
Take 195-09 - 06—16 976 —16—17 


—äũ— —r———_— 4. 


Remain 265—07—03—19 270—13—19 


Proof 462—04—10—11 I 247—10—12 


* „ 


2 


And ſo much for dee which Method will ſerve 


veral Tables of Quantity, as before hinted in A 


9 


— — = 
— — — — — I. yt ng eo r 


Faden. 


—— —— „œ1—ů— 9 
25 * 
o 
. 


1 
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MULTIPLICATION. 


HE next Rule in order is Multiplication, and per- 
haps the moſt ſerviceable Rule in Buſineſs, for its 
quick Ditpatch, of all others in Arithmetic; which I ſhall 
5 to ſhew, by: its Nature, f e and Uſe. 

o 6 

1. Multiplication | is a Rule, that, by ewo Numbers given, 

e to find. out a third, which ſhall contain either of 
the two, as many times as the other containeth an Unit. 
2. Multiplication is alſo a compendious Working! of Ad- 
dition. AA 

3. It ferves likewiſe to bring great Denominations i into 
ſmall, as Pounds into Shillings, Pence, or Farthings. 

4. Having the Lengeh and Breadth of a plain Surface, 
we find its Content in ſuperficial or ſquare Meaſure. 
5. By Multiplication. we find, having the Value of one 


ti Thing, or the Wages of one Perſon; How to know the Va- 
| Ive of many ſuch Things, or the Wages of many ſuch 
FE Perſons. 


In Multiplication we are rat es to take notice of 
theſe three Terms, vix. | 
Multiplicand, 
The Multipliir, and 
: | Product. hs 
2. The Multiplicand (generally the greater of the two 


K Numbers) is the Number to be Multiplied 


2. The Multiplier (generally the lefler of the two, Nt um- 


| bers) is the Number by which the former 1 is to be multi- 
Fi plied. 


3: The Product is the Reſult of the Work, or Anſwer. 
The Multiplier and Aire are colleQtively called 


Bat before any Procedure can be FEY in this Rule, It is 


| | neceſſary to have the following Table by heart, and that 
by very . pd | 


t / 


The 
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The Multiplication Table. ; | 
. 2 34 465 9 1011 12 1 
246 810 1820 22 24] | 
4 Ft AT? ES TEE 2 — — N | 
359215 27 | 30] 33] 36] 
2 EY: 2:6 ann Lon# Bagg — — — — 
41 8172 1620 36 4044 48 
| 5{1o[iszo[25| 4 | 50| 55] 6 
e e RIS — — — —1 
6121824 30 54 | 60 6672 
7 14 21128 35 63 70 77 | 84 f 
N —  - Jy JT 
82624/3240 72 80 88] 96 
—|-|-|— —|—|—j—|: 
| 9118127136145 | 81 | gc | 99108; 
0 20304050 go 100 fl 120 
11122334455 8 ö 99 110 21132 
94 361486072 9085 | 96 108 120 132 [144] 


#. I 
. 
+ © 
7 

- 


. Fe. And thus the Table ought to be got by h 


* 
Ta 


+. 
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down, and the Product is 1416 ; that is 3 times 472 makes 
fo much: which may be proved by Agaition, by ſetting 
down 472 three times in Additional Order, and caſting it 
up, which makes the Aſſertion good in the ſecond Defini- 
tion, that this Rule compendiouſly performs the Office of 
Addition. Likewiſe the foregoing Example agrees with 
the firſt Definition ; for as three times 472 makes 1416, ſo 
doth 472 times 3 make the ſame, v. 1416, _ 
Example 2. Again, how many are produced by mul- 
tiplying 742 by 4? | 


742 MultiplicandY Here I fay, 4 times 2 is 8, and 4 
4 Multiplier, times 4 is 16; 6, and carry 1; and 
— m > 4 times 7 is 28, and 1 1s 29, which 
2068 Product ſet down; ſo the whole Product is 
— 5 2968, as appears by the Work. 


More Examples of one Figure in the Multiplier, are 
theſe, wiz. 5: | 


Malie, 74%9 4444 7460 gere 56789 


„„ 9 
Produ? 37100 26664 52220 725632 511101 


3 


Compound Multiplication, 


| j Is when the Multiplier conſiſts of two, three, or more 
Figures or Cyphers. EY 


And here you muſt begin with that F igure, which is in 


che Place of Units of the Multiplier, and go through the 
| | whole Multip/icand, by multiplying each Figure of it by 


that ſaid Unit Figure, then by the next, to wit, by the 
Figure in the Place of Tens of the Multiplier; then with 
the third, c. to the laſt; always remembring to place the 
firſt Figure of every Product or Line (for you will ever 
have 45 many as you have ſignificant Figures in the Multiplier) 


I fay remember to place the firſt Figure of each Line exactly 
and perpendicularly under the Figure you multiply by; 

and * 

ſo collected give the total Product required, as in the Ex- 


en add the feveral Lines or Products together, which 


amples following, viz. 


Exan Re 
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NE Example 1 ; 
How many are 23 times '7426 ? Fick begin 742 
with the Unit Figure 3 in the Multiplier, ſay- 
ing 3 times 6 is 18; 8 (which 1 ſet directly un- 
der 3 by which I multiply) and carry 1; then 3 
times 2 is 6, and 1 is 7; then 3 times 4 is 12; 3 
and carry 1 , then z times 7 is 21, and 1 is 22: 
and fo I have done with the firſt Figure) of the 170798 
Multiplier, mix. 3. Then J go to the next, hataoↄęͥ 
is 2, and twice 6 is 12 ; 2 and I carry 1 (which 2 is placed 
in a direct Line under 2 the multipling Figure, ) then twice 
2 is 4, ard 1 is 5: then twice 4 is 8; and laſtly, twice 7. 
is 14, Which I ſet dowa; then I add the two Produds 
together, ſaying 8 is 8, Sc. and the Total is the true 
Product, or Reſult of the Multiplication, dix. 170798. 
Again, | 18 1 | 4 A 


wm 
+> dv 
O0 
WU tt 
ty 
WW 


Example 6; | 
What is the Product of ————;”7 
| Multiplied by— 285 


It will appear too prolix, and altogether 2637635 
unneceſſary to give more verbal Directions; 4220216 
nay, indeed, nauſeous Tautology, ſince thole 105 5054 

iven above are ſufficient ; and therefore tſũe 
Lende is referred to the Obſervation of 150345195 
the Example, as allo to thoſe two that ——————— 
follow, viz. . | 4 


527525 275827 
11 17 ep Q7ES 3-7 
\ OY 4220280 + 1379135 
155070 351554 
3692745 1930789 
2037075 2482443 
527535 275827 
8297070480 5449687575 


When Cyphers are intermixed with Figures in the Multi- 
plier, then multiply by the Figures as above; and when you 
come to a Cypher in the Multiplier, then ſet down another 
Cypher exactly and perpendicularly under it, then begin the 
Multiplicand again with the next Figure to the Cypher in the 

= E 4 Multi- 
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Malliplier, and go through it in the ſame Line, placing the 


 krit Figure of that Product next to the Cypher, towards the 


Left: hand, but then heed muſt be taken that the next Pi- 
gure or Cypher of the next Line muſt be ſet down one De 
gree farther towards the; Left-hand; and not immediately 
under the laſt Figure ſer down to the Cypher: As in the 
following Examples may be fully underſtood, 


24393 378646371 15 327586 
402 % 83604. % 2 6030 
48786 31457484 9227580 
975720 471862260 14109655 100 
CCC ² — mepror 
r 14-51 0) pop g243580 


9 2 


18563051 3084 


— * * 


When you have a Cypher or Cyphers in the Multiplier, 


| at the B. inning towards the Right-hand, then ſet it, or 


them backwards from the Place of Units towards the 


Right hand; and when you have multiplied by the Figure 


or Figures, annex the Cypher or Cyphers; 
. As in theſe Examples, 


4762 47962 4632 
- 70 . 400 | 2600 
333340 19184850 1 
| & 
1212043 200 


1 you have Cyphers both in the Mulrip/icand and Multi- 
Flier, then neglect the Cyphers in both, and multiply by 
the Figures, and annex the Cyphers at laſt: 


As in theſe Examples. a 
42600 42300 376400 
" +7 12000 | 2400 
882 846 175 5 
852 423 752 
937 2000 $07Cq000Q 4 903360000 
DR OE When 
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When you are to multiply by 10, 100, 1000, 10,000, 
tis only adding or annexing ſo many Cyphers to the Multi- 
plicand, that is, either 1, 2, 3, or 4 Cyphers, and the Work 
is done. Example, Suppoſe I am to multiply 375 by the 
Numbers above; if I multiply it by 10, then 1 join © to 
375, and then it makes, or the Product is 3750; if by 100, 
then I annex oo, and then it makes 375co ; if by 1000, 1 
put to it 020, and then it produces 375000; and laſtly, 
if by 10,000, [ then add cooo, and then it makes 37500009, M 
c. And thus may any Number be multiplied when the 
Multiplier conſiſts of an Unit with any Number of Cyphers, - W 
and done by Iaſpection only, without any formal ſetting 
down the Multiplicand with a Line drawn under it, Sc. 
Thus far for Direction in the Manner how to multiply; 
the next will be to ſhew the Uſes of Multiplication in real 
Buſineſs, and how to apply it on proper Occaſions, viz. 

1. Suppoſe you want io know how many half Crowns 
there are in 246 J. you know that 8 half Crowns make 17. 
wherefore ſet them down thus : 5 


— 


3 246 J. 
_ Multiply by 3 


Anſ wer 1 99 8 


Again, in 1968 half Crowns how many Pence? 2 
| 30 Pence in half a Crown. 


59040 Pence, the Anſwer. 


— — 


* 


And this ſerves to make out, that great Denominations, 
are brought into ſmaller by this Rule, according to the third 
Definition. bs hy. 0 
2. Admit you wanted to know the Contents of a large . 
Shuffle-board Table, 34 Foot long, and 4 Foot wide, mul- 
tiply 34 the Length by 4 the Breadth, and the Anſwer will 
be 136 ſquare Feet for the true Contents of ſuch a Table, 

. And this agrees with the fourth Definition of this Rule. 

3. If I know the Value of a Yard of Broadcloth to be 
12 Shillings, what is the Value of 220 Yards of the ſaid 
Cloth in Shillings 2 | 5 1 
E 5 | Mul- 


Pt | . OO 
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* 220 
M.,ultiply by 12 
"ye P — ; . 
140 
220 


2640 Shillings, or 132 Pounds. 


, 


If the Wages of 1 Seaman be 23 Shillings a Month; 
what is the Wages of 250 Seamen for the ſame tine? 
Multiply by 23 OY 


750 
0080 


Anſwer 5750 Shillings, or 287 /. 107. 
And theſe two Examples accord with the fifth Definition, 
or Uſe of this Rule. Ti e 
And thus much for common Maltiplication. a 
I ſhall in the next place, ſay ſome fmall matter concern- 
ing Multiplication of Money, and a little of its Uſe, and ſo 
conclude this Rule. | | | 


| Multiplication of Money. 3 
Mutiplication of Money (what moſt would learn above 
any thing) hath great Affinity with Addition of Money; the 


= fame Method being taken in carrying from one Denomina- 


tion to the next, wiz. from Farthings to Pence, from Pence | 
to Shillings, and from Shillings co Pounds. And as in Au- 
dition (and other Multiplication:) you begin at the Right- 
hand, and proceed towards the Left, ſo here you begin at. 

the leaſt Denomination, which is alſo at the Right-hand. 

This Method of accompting is the moſt apt and expedi- 

tious of all others, for ſmall Quantities, and therefore ex- 
tremely neceſſary in making Bills of Parcels, Ic. and is, 
beyond all Contradiction, as ſure and certain as any way 


whatſoever. Te 

5 The General Rule. 1 

Is always to multiply the Price by the Quantity. Lg 

I he firſt ſtep is, for Quantities from 2 to 12; and this is 

: done ꝓy one Multiplier; as in the Examples following, 
5 6 ; Example 


oo EG an Le ET, 2 
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| | Example 1. | .. 5 
Multiply — — — c 7—12—5 
(or 6 Pieces of Cloth at J. 712 —6 per Piece) by 6 


Here I ſay, 6 times 6 is 36 Pence, which is juſt 3 5. 1 ſet 
down o in the Place of Pence, and carry 3 5. to the Place 
of Shillings, (exactly the ſame as in Addition of Money) 
then 6 times 12 is 72, and 3 is 755. or 3 J. 15 5. Wherefore: 
] ſet down 15 in the Place of Shillings, and carry 3 to the WM 
Pounds; then 6 times 7 is 42, and 3. is 45 J. So the whole 
Amount of the 6 Cloths, at 7—12—6 per Cloth, is 45 . 
15 6, as in the Work, which is very conciſe. 


| Example 2. 1 1 
Again, How much is 9 times 137 44. or what is the 
Amount of g Marks? (« 25 | 
In this Example I fay, 9 = — 
times 4 is 36d. or 3's. I ſet. 6—00—0 
down o, and carry 3: then - 9 6 
9 times 3 is 27, and 3 makes 30; I ſet down o, and ear- 
ry 3 (as in Multiplication of ſimple Numbers) ; then 9 
times 1 is 9, and 3 is 12; which is in the place of Tens of 
Shillings, and being halved, make juſt 64, and ſo. much us 
the Value of 9 Marks. 


 ExamPple 


Once more: What comes 12 Gallons of Wine to, at 5 . 
44. per Gallon # . 
| 5 bot 884 
Here I ſay, 12 times 4 is 48; o and 12 
carry 4; then 12 times 5 is 66, and 4 | 
is 645. or 3 J. 4s. Ec. 4. 3—4—0 


The next Degree or Step of Advance in this Way of 

Reckoning is of Quantities exceeding 12, even to 12 times 
T2, or 144; all which, as far as 144, are found in that 
excellent Fable, the Table of Multiplication ; which is a 
ready Help to all Purpoſes of Reckoning, and particularly 
in this Way: and that you may proceed with Dexterity, 


you muſt be very ready in the ſaid Table, that you may be 


immediately apprehenſive what component Parts hit your 
Quantity propoſed, or pretty near it. (for any Nn 
3 | '. Ons. 


— 


W wy 
1 
1 
i 
it 
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ere no RecolleCtion at all, as in two of the Exam- 
ples foregoing) and then work accordingly : if the Quan- 
tity be 15 Yards, I readily know that 3 times 5 is 15 
and therefore 3 and 5, or 5 and 3, are to be my Multi- 


pliers : If the Quantity were 21, then 3 and 7, or 7 and 3, 


would be Multipliers; if zo, then 5 and 6, or 6 and ; 
alſo 3 and io, or 10 and 3; if 45, 48, 56, 66, 72, 96, 
Sc, were the Quantities, then 5 and 9, 6 and 8, 7 and 8, 
Gand 11, 6 and 12, and 8 and 12, Sc. are to be my Multi- 
Pliers, and exactly hit the ſeveral Quantities of which they 
are component Parts; and Examples of this kind have 


two Multiplications for their Solution. 


When the Quantity propoſed is a Number irregular, or 
ſuch a Number that no two Numbers in the Table can be 


found to anſwer it, then we muſt multiply by two ſuch Num- 


bers as come pretty near it, as is ſaid above; and for the 
Number wanting to make up the Number or Quantity 
propoſed, multfply the given Price of one by the Number 


that is wanting, which will make three Products by three 


Multiplications; which laſt Product muſt be added to ti.e 
foregoing Products reſulting from two Multiplications, and 
the Total will be the Anſwer. | | 

And firſt, I ſhall ſhew examples of the ſecond Step, viz. 
of Regular Quantities that exceed 12, and are preciſely an- 
how, at two Multiplications, ſuch as mentioned above, 
vic. . | 


What comes 15 Yards of Muſlin to, at 3—5 
per Vard - RS: 

Here 3 times 5 is 154, or 1s. and 34. 5ũ»„(r 
3 and carry 15. then 3 times 3 is 9, 10—3 
and 1 is 105. fo the fiſt Product is 8 


10s. 3d. which I multiply by 5, ſay⸗- ———— 
ing 5 times 3 is 15 4. or Is. 34. 2—11—3 
3 and carry 1; then 5 times 10 18 50 ——— 


and 1 is 531 5. or 21. 115. So the Amount of 15 Yard, 


at 35. 5d. per Yard, is 2/. 115. 3d. And demonſtrable 
thus, viz, If 103. 3 4. be the Value of three times 3 5. 
g 4. then 5 times the Value of 10s. 3 4. muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be 15 times the Value of 35s. 5 d. becauſe 5 times 


3 is 15: And its Truth may be proved by Aadition, and 


Multiplication, thus; ſet down 3s. 5 d. thiee times, in 
Additional Order, and put the three Lines together, and 
the Total of them multiply by 5, as before, and the Bn: 

| we 


— 


— WW 1 ht SO %w * 


9 os w# mw 1 


F 
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4 


ſwer will be the ſame. Or ſet down 17s. 1 d. (the Pro- 
duct of 31. 5 d. multiplied by 5) three times alſo, and add 


them together, and the Total will be exactly the ſame with 


the Reſult by Multiplication ; as in the following Specimens 


of Work, 
WL 0 | 
1 We 1 
358 253 171 
8 5 177 7K 
3—5 — 17—1 
17—1 — — 
10-3 — 2—11—3 
2—11—3 


Here the firſt of theſe two Proofs is worked by Addition 
and Multiplication, and the ſecond by Multiplication (as per 
Margin) and Addition. Allo, | 
By this we fee, that in all Examples under this Head, 
we are to pitch on two Numbers (or Mu/tip/ters) in the 
Table; which, multiplied together, make the Quantity pro- 
poſed ; and then we are to multiply the Price by one of the 


Numbers (it matters not by which firſt) and then that 


Product is to be muſtiplied by the other Number, and the 


ſecond or lat Product will be the Anſwer, 


Example 2, 
Again what is the Value of 21 Gallons of Brandy? 

4. 4. 5 In this Example id ſay, 7 

at 7—9 fer Gallon, times 9 is 634. or 5. 3 4. 

7 and 3 I ſet down 3 and carry 53 
— then 7 times 7 is 49, and s i 

2—14—3 is 5 or 2/4. 14. So the 

3 _ firſt Product is 2/7. 145. 3 d. 

— a which I multiply by 3, and 

8—02—9 that produces the laſt Product 


— or Anſwer, vix. 8/. 25. 94. 
Now follow a few more Examples of this Sort, without 
any verbal DireQions, becauſe I think thoſe already given 
do be ſufficient, 1 5 
| Example 


* 
| | 4a 
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| Example 3, 
What comes 30 Ells of Example 6. 
Holland to, 5. d. 
at 327 per Eli. 2. 4. 
10 10 and 3 72 Broad Pes. at 23 —6 eac 
— ——— "Lats 
| 215210 — — w_———_ = —__—_— 
3 14 —02—0 
A. $0706 —— 
— — 84—12—0, 
Example 4. 3 — 
45 Pounds of Raw Silk 
at 159 —6 4. per 1b. Example 7. 
5 and 9 
jo 108 . of Indigo Lahore, 
£9 | OY and 12 
Fil Mnf. 34—17—6 . 3—9—0 
1 — — 12 
1 Example 5. | — 
| $6/Buſhel of "IO Anno. 41—8—0 
i | 4+ 7 and 4s 
I) welt 
3 
| Ao. 13 —06—0 
i * Example 8, 
| GE; 4. . / 
96 C. of Currants, at — 2—13—6 per C. 
S8 and 12 
21—8—0 
12 


Lala—cg ———9 


— ar 
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The next Gradation of Advance is of Quantities irregu- 
lar, or of Numbers that are not to be anſwered preciſely 

t two Multiplications : In this Caſe there ariſeth no Increaſe 
ale, but it is as eaſy as the Examples foregoing: 
only here you will have an Addition of one Line more, oc- 
caſioned by bringing down the Price of one to be added to 
the laſt Product; or elſe a Line more made by multiplying 
the Price by what is defective or wanting in the Number 
by two Multiplications, to make up the propoſed Quantity 
complete; as it may be of 2, 3, 4, 5 &c. as by the ſub- 
ſequent Examples may be ſeen and underſtood. _ 
Example 1. What is the Product of 2 J. 135. 6 4. mul- 
tiplied by 39 ? 1 


J. g—13—6 Here I find that 6 mul- 
b and 6 tiplied by 6, makes 36; which 
FS 8 is within 3 of the Quanti 

16=01—0 propoſed ; wherefore I multi- 

| 3 6 ply by 6, and that Product 

< 3 again by the other 6; the laſt 

96-060 Product is 96 J. 67. which is 

8.50 the Value of 36; but we want 
104066 to know the Value of 39, 


wherefore I multiply the Price 
of one, wiz. 21. 135. 64. by 3 that is defective or 
wanting to make up 36 to 39, ſaying 3 times 6 is 18 4. 
Se. 134 finding that 3 times 2 J. 135. 6 d. is 8 1, 005. 64. 
which added to 96 J. 6s. o d. The Total gives the complete 
Value of 39; for 36 and 3 makes 39. See the Work. 
Example 2. What comes 79 C. wt. of Cheeſe to, at 
28s, per C. weight? ; 


F a In this Example I ſay, 
8 7 times o is o.; then 

| 7 and 11 times 8 is 56; Which is 

3 21. 165. ſet down 16 and 

9—16—- carry 2; then 7 times 1 is 

3 11 7. and 2 carried make g. 

— So the firſt Product is 9 J. 

117—16—0 10s. ow. which multiplied 

2—16-—0 by 11, produces 107 J. 16 4 

— — o d. or the Value of 77; 

110—12—0 nſw, then for 2 wanting I mul- 

— — tiply the Price by it, and 


that 
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that gives 2 J. 16s. o d. which added 107 J. 16 5. o d. 


makes the whole Value of 79, viz 110 J. 12. 0 d. as 


in the Work. Or as there are no Pence in the Price, 


you may multiply 28 3. by 79 without bring- "2 
ing it into Pounds as you work it, but omit 28 
it till the laſt and then cut off or ſeparate 79 


the laſt Figure or Cypher of the Product to- — 
wards the Right-hand, and halve thoſe to- 252 
wards the Left, which half will be Pounds, 196 
and the Figure cut off Shillings, as in this 
Example: 221.2 


- 64:10 12 


The half of 2 is 1, the half of 2 is one, and the half of 


1 is o, which 1 joined to the two ſevered from 221, makes 
12; ſo the Anſwer is 1107. 12 5. as before, 


. 112 Pound of Sugar 5d. 1 per Ib. ſet down 
thus: TR 
| Je 4. &: —_ * 
54 per Pound. 

10 and 10 


7 

5 Fe: 
2—05—10 
0 —06 


* 


the product of 5d. + by 12 defective. 


* 


2—J1—04 the anſwer. 


Here after I have multiplied by 10 and 10, the Parts of 

100, there wants 12; wherefore I multiplied 5d. 2, by 12 
and it gives 35. 6d. for 12 /b. at cd, 1, which added to 
24. 55. 10 d. the Value of 100, makes 2 J. 115, 44. the 
wue Value of 112 Hat 54.4 per Pound. 


ET oO . 
. 
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Example 4. 94 Stone ef Beef at 224. or 15. 104, 


$ per Stone 
3 1s. 104, 
, lo and 9 | 
ru —_ Here what is wanting 
i 18—0 4 : after the two Multiplica- 
. | 9 tions, is 4; Wherefore 1 
— — — multiply 13. 10 4. (the 
8059-06 _ Price) by 4, which pro- 
07—04 duces 75. 4d. to be ad- 
W 0 ded, Se. 
812-04 Anſwer, 5 
4 Example 5 97 C x of Raiſins, 
EF OT After I have multiplied 
| at 1—0;—06 per C. by and 10, I multiply 
| + 9 and 10 the Price 2c 5. 64. by the 
— — | Quantity wanting, and it 
1 1—=09—06 produces $/, 185. 6 4. 
e 8 then for the half C. I take 
— — | half of the Price, which is 
11 4—15—00 125. 94. and then collect 
$=—=C,O—06 the three Lines, the Total 


O—12—09 for theLC of which is 1240. 61. 34. 
b for the Anſwer. | 


124—06—03 


Note, From the laſt Example may be obſerved, that there 
is no need of too much Solicitude, concerning coming fo 


| very near by two Multiplications, for there 7 1s wanting to 
make up the true Quantity; nay, if the two Multiplications 
be ſhort by 10 or 12, it is near enough; for 'tis as eaſy to 


multiply the Price by 10 or 12, as by 2 or 3, and the Ad- 
dition is the ſame. | $998, HAUTE 


—— — —ÜU•—ÿ ä—4äöümE¹ů — ——— — 
. 
- 
* 
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Example 6 Once more; what comes 110 C 4 of Hops 


to, at 4/. 10s. 6 4. per C. 
ä 


d. After having multiplied by 10 


4—10—06 and 10 which makes 100, I multi- 


10-10 ply the Price 4/. 103. 64. by 10 
— — that wanting, which gives the 
45. —-½ 06-00 ſame with the firſt Product, wiz. 

18 45 J. 5 . 0 d. which ſtands under 


— ——— tne Product by 100; and for the 
452 —10—00 J of a C. I take 4 of the Price, 
35 —05 — 00 viz. firſt the half, ard then the 
2—05—03 half of that half, that is 27. 5s. 34. 
1—02—072 and 1/. 2s. 74.3 ; which four 
— . — Lines added together make 501 /, 


_ $0I—02—10zAnſ. 25. 104.3 for the Anſwer. 


2 prove Multiplication. | 
Whether of Simple Numbers, or of Money, it is moſt 


| ſurely done by Divifion ; but before that is known, take 
this Method, wiz. As you multiplied the Multiplicand by 


the Mulliplier, ſo contrariwiſe multiply the Multiplier by 


7 the Multiplicand ; and if the Products are alike, the Work 


is right; or otherwiſe one of them is wrong, and muſt be 


Zone over again till they do agree. 


Example. 
365 Days in a Year. 
4 Hours in a Day, 
1460 
739 


1 8760 


Here (reverſedly) I ſay 5 times 4 is 20; o and carry 2; 
6 times 4 is 24, and 2is26; 6 and carry 2; and z times 
4 is 12, and 2 is 14. Then 5 times 2 is 10; © and carry 


1; 6 times 2 is 12, and one is 133 3 and carry 1; andg 


times 2 is 6, and 1 is 7. Which Products added together, 


make 8760, the Hours in a Year, without taking in the 
odd 6 Hours, which the Year doth conſiſt of more than : 


365 Days. 


Exampla 


> 0d) w wo % © ws 


2 


Diver conſiſteth of a ſingle Figure and the Dividend of 
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Example 2. | 
56 Gallons of Spirits at I fay here, twice 7 is 14 ; 2 
4. . and carry 13. and 3 times 7 is 21, 
3—2 per Gallon and His 225. or 1 J. 27. Again, 

7 and 8 twice 8 is 164. 4 and carry 15s. and 
— twice 8 is 16, and 1 1517s. 17 
1—02—2 and catry o; and once 8 is 8 7, 

8 Thus both theſe Examples are the 
ſame in conſequence as if you pro- 


817-4 Anſauer. ceeded in the common and regu- 
— lar Method of Multiplication, and 
HA ſhews the Truth of the Operations 
The next Rule in order, is | ; | 
-D-4-F 1-8 1073 Ns. | 
H IS Rule, though accounted the hardeſt Leſſon in 
| Arithmetic, yet 1 ſhall make it eaſy and intelligible 
to the meaneſt Capacity. Y 551 
The Uſe of this Rule is to know how many times one 
Number or Sum is contained in another ; as if it were aſked, 
how often is 9 contained in 55 ? the Anſwer is 6 times; or 
how many times 12 is there in 144? Anſwer 12 times. 
As by Multiplication great Names or Denominations are 
brought into ſmall ; ſo contrarily, by Divifien, ſmall Names 
are brought into greater ; as Farthings (from one Gradation 
to another) into Pounds, Pounds Weight into Tons Weight, 
and Gallons Liquid, into Tons Liquid, & c. ; 
In this Rule we are to take particular Notice of theſe 
three certain Terms following, vi. 1 
1 Di vi dend, or Number to be divided. 
2 > They Diviſor, or Number by which we divide. 
z Quotient, or Anſwer to the Work; which 
ſhews how often the Diviſor is contained in the 
Dividend. | | 
4 The Remainder ; which is an uncertain. Branch of thi 
Rule, becauſe there is ſometimes a Remainder, and ſome- 
times not. (&F And you muſt particularly note, that the 


| Remainaer is ever of the ſame Name with the Dividend, and 


is always leſs than the Diwi/er ; for if it be more, or equal 
to the Diviſor, the Work is wrong. 


Divifien is either Single or Compound; Sirg/s when the 


wo. 
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two at molt : Any of this ſort is anſwered by the Multipli. 


cation Table; as if 63 were to be divided by 7, the Anſwer r 

| will be g times. Here 63 is the Dividend, 7 the Diviſer, 25 
| and q the Quotient or Anſaver. | (EN , 
Compound Diviſion is when the Dividend, hath many, or WW h 

more Figures or Cyphers than two, and the Diviſor one or Wh 5 

more Figures or Cyphers, &'c., | 

25 Example. | obe 

How many times 7 is there contained in 365? Or, hoy 5h 

many weeks in a Year? | 3 * 

5 15 6m. ren 

A General Rule for Working. 35 Cy 

Eg do! 

I. _ | | . acc 

| 2. Multiply 14 

Note 3 3. Subtract — G 

4. Bring down „ 40 

Having ſet down the Example with two crooked Lines, | 

or half Parentheſis, one for the Diviſor, and the other for eq 


the Quotient, I begin according to the afore-mentioned ge. J 
neral Rule for Working, by ſeeking or aſking how often J 
can take 7 the Di viſor, out of 36 the two firſt Figures of 
the Dividend (for I cannot take 7 out of 3, the Quien: 
being never to begin with o) and the An/wer is 5 times; 
wherefore I place 5 in the Quotient, and multiply the Divi- 
for 7 by it (as directed in the General Rule) ſaying 5 times MW 
7 is 35, which I place under 36; and then thirdly, accord- Qu 
ing to the ſaid Rule, I ſubtract 35 from 36, and there re. the 
mains 1 ; to which I bring down the next or laſt, Figure Fi 
of the Dividend, wiz. 5, and then there is 15 for a the 
new Dividend, or Dividzal to work upon; then I ak mo 
or ſeek again, how oft 7 may be taken in 15? and the Di. 
Anſwer is 2 times; wherefore I put 2 in the Quotient next N Wh 
to the 5; by which. 2 I alſo multiply the Divijor 7, ſaying 4 
twice 7 is 14 ; which is ſet down under 15, and ſubtract, WW ;.q 
and there remains one, which I place between two Semi- WW 
circles thus (1) as it ſtands in the Work; where obſerves, © 
That 365 is the Dividend, 7 the Diviſor, 52 the Quotient, MW gg 
or Anſwer, and he Remainder : The Quotient declares, iti 
that 7 is contained in 365, 52 times and 1 over, or fe- hat 
maining ; which I ſet over the Diviſor, thus 4, and ſigni- in 
fes that there is one ſeventh of a Week, or one Day, ae 5 
| GRE. uni 


OW 
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than juſt 52 Weeks in a Year, or 365 Days; which is eaſily 
to be found by collecting the Days of each Calendar Month, 
as they ſtand in the Almanack. | 


You may note, That the ſaid q one ſeventh, is properly 


what is called a Fraion, or a Piece or Segment of the Di- 


vidend; but of this hereafter, _ 

Note alſo, That if there had been more Figures or Cy- 
phers in the Dividend, they muſt all have been brought 
down one by one at a time (and never but one at a time,) 
and (after Subtraction) ſet to the Remainder; and if there 
remains o, you muſt ſtill bring down but one Figure or 
Cypher at a time; and for every Figure or o ſo brought 
down, there muſt be a Figure or o placed in the Quotient, 
according to the times you can take the Diviſor out of the 
feveral Dividuals you make by bringing down a Figure dr 


Cypher at a time out of the Dividend, till all be brought 


down, and the Work ended. 1 
For a Specimen, let us divide 8060 Pounds of Tobacco 

equally amongſt 8 Men. N . 

8) 8060 (10C7 Quotient Here I ſay the Eighths in 

© AC | 8 once; which I put in the 


— Quotient, then the Eighths in o, 

5 808 o times; which 1 likewiſe 
N © 355 in the Quotient; then the 
— Eighths in 6, o times. again; 
(4 2 which is alſo placed in the 


Quotient, and there remains 6; to which I bring down o, 
the laſt of the Dividend, and it makes 60; laſtly the 
Fighths in 60, 7 times, and 7 times 8 is 56 from 60, and 
there remains 4 ; ſo the Quotient ſhews that each Perſon 
mult have 1007 Pounds of Tobacco for his ſhare in the 
Dividend 8060, and there remains 4 Pounds over and above, 
which makes half a Pound more due to each Man, becauſe 
4 the Remainder is half of 8 the Diviſor ; and ſo the Work 
is done, the Quotient giving to each Man 1007 Pounds and 
an half for his equal Share. 

Note, That in the Operation, every time- that you bring 
down a Figure or Cypher, you are to make a Point under 
tin the Dividend, to fignify that ſuch a Figure or Cypher 
hath been brought down and done with, as may be obſerved 
in the foregoing Example. 
Though this Way of Working is plain, and eaſy to be 
underſtood, yet it is ſomewhat tedious z and therefore I Mill 
2 ſkew, 
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ſhew a quicker Way for Diſpatch, when the Diviſor is a 


ſingle Figure; as ſhall be made conſpicuous in theſe Exam- 
* ples following, wiz. a | 


1 II. I.. 


; 4)78906 -$1 34567 6) 29702 
Quotient 1972602) 6913(27) 4950(2) 
3 * | * | | 6 
Proof 7890 34567 29702. 


| In the firſt of theſe Examples I ſay, the 4's in 7 once, 
and there remains 3, which confidered as placed before 8 
the next Figure.in the Dividend, makes 38; then the 4's in 
| 38, 9 times; gtimes 4 is 36, from 38; and there remains 
2: which makes q, the next Figure in the Dividend, 24; 
| tthen the 4's in 29, 7 times; 7 times 4 is 28 from 29, and 
| 


——— 
—— — 
— 


there reſts 1; which makes o, the next of the Dividend, 
10, and the 4's in 10 twice; twice 4 is 8 from 10, and 
there remains 2; which makes 6, the laſt Figure of the 


4 is 24, from 26, and there reſts 2 the Remainder : Ard 

5 ſo for the other two Examples. Ard for Proof of the 

Work, (or of any other Example) multiply the Quotient 

by the Divilor, and take in the. Remainder in the firſt Place, 
or Place of Units; and if the Product be the ſame with the 

Dividend, the Diviſion is right; for I ſay 4 times 6 is 24, 
and 2 the Remainder makes 26 ; 6 and carry 2, &c. 


More Examples by a fingle Figure. 
3) 54321 7) 279060 0) 234567 


* 


— — — —— — 


Quotient 1810 lo) 39865 (5) 26063 (0 
Proof 5432 279] . 234567 

This is the ſhorteſt Way of Diviſion that can be, by a ſingle 
Figure. 


As it is as neceſſary for Expedition to divide by 11 and 
12, as by a ſingle Figure, to have the product in one Line; 
disde as in theſe Examples, viz, ITS 


11 


Dividend, 26; laſtly, the 4's in 26, 6 times, and 6 times 


he 


11) 72646206 12) 76677 240 


a1 _ 5 N 
Ry Quotient 66042 O6) 63897700 
| 11 TORS. 
Proof 72646206 76677240 
11) 47627000 12) 42007400 
Quotient 432972503 3500016(8) 
| | | 11 : 29 12 
e, Proof 476270 . 42007490 | 
6 In the firſt of theſe Examples, I ſay, the 11's in 72, an- 
11 ſwer 6 times, &c. In the ſecond, I ſay, the 12's in 75, 
; anſwer 6 times, &c. In the third, the 11's in 47, 4 times; 
4 (times 11 is 44, from 47, and there reſts 3, &c, In the 
d Let, I ſay, the 12's in 42, 3 times; three times 12 is 36, 
4 from 423 and there remains 6, c. e | 
5 By being ready and dexterous in the Examples above, you 
"6 may expeditioufly divide by theſe Numbers wiz. 110, 120, 
na MW 1100, 1200, Sc, for 'tis but cutting off, or ſeparating the 
the Cyphers from 11 and 12, {when theſe Numbers happen to 
I be Diviſors) and cutting off and ſeparating the like Numbers 


of Figures or Cyphers from the Right-hand of the Dividend, 
= and then divide the other Figures or Cyphers towards the 
- W Left-hand, by 11 or 12, as it ſhall happen; as in the Ex- 


* | amples following, ix. | 
Divide 34567 by 110, and 890123 by 120, and 98765 
by 1100, and £6 OS by 1200. | 

11,0) 3456,7 + 1210) 89012[3 

} Quotient 31437356 741755 or fg. 
11,00) 987,05 : 12100) 678901 

894%; or 11 3565 or r 


When you divide by to, 1CO, 1000 or 10090, Cc. you 
have nothing more to-do than to cut off, or to ſeparate fo 
many, Figures or Cyphers of the Dividend ou the .. 

Right- 


pamonl. 


Right- hand, as you have Cyphers in the Diviſor, and thoſe 
Figures towards the Left make your Quotient ; and thoſe 
cut off towards the Right-hand the Remainder, TS 
N | Examples. 

Divide 123430789 by 10, 100, 1000, 10000. 

By 10, the Quotient is 12445678, and the Remainder q, 

By 100 the Quotient is 1234567, and Remainder 89. 

By 1000 the Quotient is 123456, and Remainder 789 
By 10000 the Quotient is 12345, and Remainder 6789. 
When the Diviſor conſiſteth of ſeveral Figures, then there 
ariſeth a litile more Difficulty in the Work; but if the fol- 
lowing Directions are heedfully attended to, the ſeeming 
Difficulty is eaſily overcome; in the ſucceeding Example, 

x. N 

Suppoſe Iam to divide 78901 Pounds among 32 Pariſhes; 

or ſuppoſe an Aſſeſſment of ſo much Money was laid on fo 
many Pariſhes; what muſt each Pariſh pay by an equal 
Proportion towards the raifing ſuch a Supply ? | 
#74 Dwviſor 32) 78901 (.. . Quotient 
The Example thus ſet out, I begin at the Left-hand 
ſeeking how often I can take 32 out of 78; or more eaſy, 
how many times 3 there is in 7, and the Anſwer is 2 times; 
which | place in the Quotient thus 32) 78901 (2. and then 
according to the General Rule of Working, I multiply the 
Diviſor 32, by the 2 placed in the Quotient, ſay ing, 
twice 2 is 4, and twice 3 is 6; ſo there is 64. to be 
taken out of 78, which ſhould and thus: 

75 32) 78901 (2 

. 64 


— rn > mewn @. 


Dividend, and bring it down to the Remainder 14, and 
then the Work appears thus: 

32) 78901 (2 

— 84 


. 


149 

Then I ſeek dls. Hine how many times 32 in 1493 

which is not readily to be anſwer' d; but how many times 

3, the firſt figure of the Diviſor, is there in 14, the two firſt 

Figures of the Dividual 149, pnd the Anſwer is 4 times; 

wherefore, after placing 4 in the Quotient, I multiply, 1 di- 
| | recte 


149 5 
Then I make a Point under q, the third Figure of the 
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| refted in the General Rule) the Diviſor 32 by the ſaid 4, 
ſaying, 4 times 2 is 8, placing it under ꝙ in the Dividual ; 
then 4 times 3.is 12, which {et down under 14; ſo there is 128 
to be taken out of 149, and then the Work appears thus: 
32) 78901 (24 And after Subtraction there remains 


64 213 then I make a Point under o inthe if 
—— Dividend, and bring it down to the Right MW 
149 of the Remainder 21, and then there -is ⁵ä 
128 210 for a new Dividual; then as the 
— — General Rule directs, I ſeek again, ſay- 
210 ing, how many times 32, the Diviſor, is 


there in 210, the Dividual? or eaſier, how many times 3 

in 21? But obſerve well, That whenever you have a 

Place more in the Dividual than in the Diviſor, then always 

, ſeek how oft you can take the firſt Figure of the Diviſor 

| out of the two firſt of the Dividual, and the Anſwer is 7 
times; but it will not bear 7 times, for 7 times 32 is 224 
and you cannot take 224 out of 210; or rather you cannot 

1 take 22 out of 21 ; wherefore try in your Mind before you 
ſet down the Anſwer, or Figure of the Quotient, whether it 

will go to the number of Times as is moſt eaſily ſuggeſted z 


r as here the Queſtion or Demand is readily anſwered 7 times; 
's and fo many times 3 may be taken in 21; but when you 
g. come to multiply the whole Diviſor by the Times you place 
he in the Quotient, you begin at the Right-hand, and go to- 
wards the left, carrying the Tens that ariſe to the next 
Place, which increaſes the Product ſo, that ſometimes Sub- 
traction cannot be made, becauſe the under line is greater 
than the upper; wherefore firſt try in your Mind as above- 
ſad; and fince it will not bear 7 times, try if it will go 
the 6 times ; ſaying, 6 times 2 is 12, 2 and carry one; and 6 
od times 3 is 18, and 1 is 19; and 19 may be taken out of 21 ; 
| therefore fer down 6 in the Quotient, next to the 4, aud i 
multiply the Diviſor 32 by it, and the work will NY ae 2 
thus: | | 8 | 2 
32)78901{245 Here the Diviſor 32 multiplied by 6, 
8 gives 192 to be taken out of 210, and 
93 "249 * the Remainder, is 18; to which, after 
mes 1 a Point made under it, I bring down 
firlt ITS the 1, the laſt figure of the Dividend, 
10 A 
es; 163 and then there is 181 for a new Divi- 
di- dual; then, according to the Rule, [ feet 
50 5 


again (for you are to note, That the 
F afore- 
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aforeſaid General Rule for working muſt be as often repeated 
as you bring down a Figure or Cypher from the Dividend, 
to make a new Dividual ; and alſo, that for every Figure 
or Cypher brought down, there muſt likewiſe be a Figure 
or Cypher placed in the Quotient) how many times 32 the 
Diviſor, may be taken out of 181 the Dividual: or how many 
times 3 in 18, and the ready anſwer is 6 times; but on the 
Trial I find it will not go 6 times; where fore I try a Quo- 


tient Figure, leſs by 1, viz. 5 times 32) 78901 (2465 
and find it will bear it : and ſetting 5 4 

in the Quotient next to the 6, I mul- +” 

tiply the Diviſor 32 by it, and it pro- 128 


duces 160 ; which ſubtracted from, — 
181, the laſt Remainder 1s 21, and a 
the Quotient or Anſwer is 2465; 3 
which ſhews that 32 is contained in 181 
78901, 2465 times and 21 over. 024 BG 
GE 25 (21) 
Again, admit a Nobleman hath zo, cool. per Arnum, 
What is his daily income? OT 
If you divide 30,000 by 365 (the Days in a Year) the 
Quotient will be the Anſwer. Set it down for working thus, 
365) 30000 w 
PFeirſt, ſeek how many times 365 can be taken in 300? 
lan equal Number of Places with the Diviſor) anſwer o 
times; whereforeI go to a Place farther to the Right- hand in 
the Dividend (for o muſt never begin the Quotient, as was 
ſaid before) and make a Point under it, wiz, under the laſt 
© bat one, as may be ſeen in the Example and there being 
a Place more in this Dividual than in the Diviſor, I ſeek 
how oft the firit Figure of the Diviſor, wiz. 3, is con- 
tained in the two firſt Figures or Places of the Dividend, 
vg. 30, and the anſwer is 10 times; but you are never to 
take above 9 times at once, in any of theſe Examples 
of Diviſion; wherefore try in your Mind whether it will 
bear ꝙ times, before you ſet it down in the Quotient (as was 
laid before) ſaying to yourſelf, or in your Mind, 9 times 
5 is 45-3 5 and go 4; 9 times 6 is 54, and 4 is 58 ; 8 and 
go 5 ; and g times, 3 is 27, and 5 is 323 now 32 cannot be 
taken out of zo, wherefore take a figure Jeſs by a Uni: 
or one, viz. & times; and finding it will co 8 times, ſet 
down 8 in the Quotient; and then ſay 8 times 5 is 40 3 0 
and carry 43 and 8 times 6 is 48, and 4 is 5 2; 2 and carry; 
| ab 


and 8 times 3 is 24, and 5 is 29; and then there is 2920 i 
to be taken from zoo: and after Subtraction, the Work 
will appear thus: s 
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365) 30000 (8 
2920 
80 es 
Then to the Remainder 80, I bring down o, the laſt Fug A 
of the Dividend, and then there is 800 for a new Dividual 5 
then you mult try how oft you can take 365 out of the ſaid WW 
Dividual Soo, and the Number of. Places being equal in 
both Diviſor, and Dividual, to-wit, 3, aſk how oft 3 in 83 
anſwer twice; ſo put 2 in the Quotient, and ſay twice 6 W 
is 10, o and carry 1. and twice 6 is 12, and one is 13; 3 
and carry 1; and twice 3 is 6, and one is 7; ſo there is 730 
to be deducted from 8co, and the Remainder is 70, as in 
the Work may be ſeen, wiz. , : | 


365) 30000 (82 Thus it appears that the Nobleman 
2920 hath Eighty-two Pounds per Diem, and 
— 7 Pounds over; which if multiplied 

800 by 20, the Shillings in a Pound, would 
730 produce 1400 Shillings ; which if di- 
vided by the Diviſor 365, there would 

(70) come out 35. a Day more, and there will 
be a Remainder of 3o5, which multiplied by 12, the 
Pence in a Shilling, produces 3660 ; which divided ſtill by 
365, gives 10 4. a Day more: So that 30,c00/7. a Year 
is J. 82-3—10 a Day. 


ol e * we 5 3 So : 
. . GG 8 
De” = 1 « - 
Ck * 


„ * o 2 . 
N 3 22ͤ ˙Ütũͥ.ä De Ir 


Once more, Divide 46242 Gallons by 252, the Gallons 
ina Tun, thus ſet down : 5 


252) 46242 (183 In this example, after Enquiry, 
| 14 J find that it will not go twice, 
- therefore I ſet down 1 in the Quo- 
2104 tient, and place 252 under 462 of 
2016 the Dividend, and after Subtrac- 
| tion the Remainder is 210; to 
882 which I bring down 4 from the 
: 586 Dividend, and the Dididual is 
—' 2104; and then ſeeking again, I 
(126) find it will bear 8 times, which 


placed in the Quotient, and the Diviſor 252 multiplied by 
155 3 | it, 


N 
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aforeſaid General Rule for working muſt be as often repeated 
as you bring down a Figure or Cypher from the Dividend, 


to make a new Dividual ; and alſo, that for every Figure 


or Cypher brought down, there muſt likewiſe be a Figure 
or Cypher placed in the Quotient) how many times 32 the 
Diviſor, may be taken out of 181 the Dividual: or how many 
times 3 in 18, and the ready anſwer is 6 times; but on the 
Trial I find it will not go 6 times; wherefore I try a Quo- 


tient Figure, leſs by 1, vis, 5 times 32) 78901 (2465 
and find it will bear it : and ſetting 5 64 

in the Quotient next to the 6, I mul- 140 

tiply the Diviſor 32 by it, and it pro- 128 

duces 160; which {ſubtracted from, — 

181, the laſt Remainder 1s 21, and 192 | 


the Quotient or Anſwer is 2465; looks 
which ſhews that 32 is Contained in 181 
78901, 2465 times and 21 over. 2 
| | (2 
Again, admit a Nobleman hath 30, cool. per Annum, 
what is his daily income ? EE | ; 
If you divide 30,000 by 365 (the Days in a Year) the 
Quotient will be the Anſwer, Set it down for working thus, 
30565) 30000 5 
Firſt, ſeek how many times 365 can be taken in 300? 
(an equal Number of Places with the Diviſor) anſwer o 
times; wherefore I go to a Place farther to the Right- hand in 
the Dividend (for o muſt never begin the Quotient, as was 
ſaid before) and make a Point under it, wiz. under the laſt 
© bat one, as may be ſeen in the Example and there being 
a Place more in this Dividual than in the Diviſor, I ſeek 
how oft the firſt Figure of the Diviſor, zz. 3, is con- 
tained in the two firſt Figures or Places of the Dividend, 
vg. zo, and the anſwer is 10 times; but you are never to 


take above 9 times at once, in any of theſe Examples 


of Diviſion; wherefore try in your Mind whether it will 
bear ꝙ times, before you ſet it down in the Quotient (as was 
laid before) ſaying to yourſelf, or in your Mind, 9 times 
5 is 45-3 5 and go 4; 9 times 6 is 54, and 4 is 58 ; 8 and 
go 5; and 9 times, 3 is 27, and 5 is 32; now 32 cannot be 
taken out of zo, wherefore take a figure leſs by a Unit 
or one, viz. $ times; and finding it will go 8 times, bet 
down 8 in the Quotient; and then ſay 8 times 5 is 4030 
and carry 43 and 8 times 6 is 48, and 4is52 ; 2 and carry j 

| al 


pla 


ir 


| and 8 times 3 is 24, and 5 is 29; and then there is 2929 
to be taken from 3000: and after Subtraction, the Work 
will appear thus : : 


365) 30000 (8 
2920 

80 ..* 
Then to the Remainder 80, I bring down o, the laſt Figure 
of the Dividend, and then there 1s 800 for a new Dividaal; 
then you mult try how oft you can take 365 out of the ſaid MW 
Dividual Soo, and the Number of. Places being equal in 
both Diviſor, and Dividual, to-wit, 3, aſk how oft 3 in 83 
anſwer twice; ſo put 2 in the Quotient, and ſay twice 5 WM 
is 10, o and carry 1.3 and twice 6 is 12, and one is 13339 
and carry 1; and twice 3 is 6, and one is 7; ſo there is 730 

to be deducted from 8co, and the Remainder is 70, as in 
the Work may be ſeen, vis. ,_ ” 


365) zoo (82 Thus it appears that the Nobleman 
2920 hath Eigbty-twWo Pounds per Diem, and 
— 7 Pounds over; which if multiplied 
800 by 20, the Shillings in a Pound, would 
730 produce 1400 Shillings ; which if di- 
vided by the Diviſor 355, there would 
(70) come out 33. a Day more, and there will 
be a Remainder of 3og, which multiplied by 12, the 
Pence in a Shilling, produces 3660; which divided ſtill by 
365, gives 10 4. a Day more: So that 30, oo J. a Year 
is J. 82—-3—10 a Day. | 


Once more, Divide 46242 Gallons by 252, the Gallons 
in a Tun, thus fet down : | | 


252) 46242 (183 In this example, after Enquiry, 
| 1-4 I find that it will not go twice, 
— therefore 1 ſet down 1 in the Quo- 
2104. tient, and place 252 under 462 of 
2016 the Dividend; and after Subtrac- 
| tion the Remainder is 210; to 
882 winch I bring down 4 from the 
755 Dividend, and the DiPidual is 
— 2104; and then ſeeking again, I 
| (126) find it will bear 8 times, which 
placed in the Quotient, and the Diviſor 252 multiplied by 


F 2 it, 
5 | 
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it, the Product is 2016 to be ſubtracted from 2104 ; which 
being done, the Remainder is 88 to which 2, the laſt Fi- 
W cure of the Dividend, being brought down, there is 882, 
I tor the lait Dividual ; and then ſeeking again, I find it will 
go 3 times; and the Product of the Diviior multiplied by 
3, is 756; which ſubtracted from 882, there remains 126 
tor the Remainder ; So chat by this Diviſion I find there 
are 183 Tuns in 46242 Gallons, and 126 Gallons remain- 
Ing, or over and above, which being half of 252 the Di- 
vitor, the Remainder is therefore half a Tun more. 
When you have a Cypher or Cyphers in the Diviſor, in 
the Firſt, Second, or 'I'hird Place, &c. ſepa ate ſuch Cy- 
pher or Cyphers, with a Daſh of the Pen, from the reſt of 
the Diviſor ; and alſo cut off as many Figures or Cyphers 
from the Right of the Dividend, as you cut off Cyphers 


from the D:viſor and divide the remaining Figures towards 


the left Left- hand by the remaining ſignificant Figures of the 
Divifor, | | 
I Example. 

il Divide 42952 Square Poles of Land by 160, the Square 
W Poles in an Acre of Land. | 


16]0o) 4295120268 Here the Cypher is cut off 
e from the Diviſor, and 2 from 
— the Dividend; then I aſk how 

109 oft 16 in 42; anſwer twice; 

99 then the 16's in 109, anſwer 

— 6 times; then the 16's in 135, 

135 anſwer 8 times. So there are 

128 268 Acres, and 7 remains; 

— that is 268 Acres. 1s or 7 6 


8 (7) or almoſt half an Acre, 
Divide 27[02)62746|20(2323 27 or 7508 


17 In this Example, two Cy- 


Ry - phers are ſeparated from the 


— Diviſor, and alſo two Places 
04 from the Dividend, and then 
54 62746 is divided only by 27. 
106 See the Work, 8 


When 
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When the Diviſor is 3, 4, 5, 6, or more Figures, there is 

a ſure and eaſy Way of performing the Work truly, by ma- W 

king a table of the Diviſor ; which may be done by Audition, 

or by multiplying the Diviſor by 2, 3, 4, Oc. Admit you WM 
are to divide 987651321 by 123450. | | 

123450) 987654321 (8:00 Times, = 

| 987648 I ; 123156 | 1 


(6321) 2 2346912 


„55 70368 
Here having noted the | IS 
Number of Figures in the 4 93824 
Diviſor, which heie is 6, 1 
J make a Point under the 5 617280 
Sixth Figure, or Place of 
the Dividend, whereby 6 74036 


987054 becomes the firſt 
Dividual, 


9 5 1111104 


The foregoing Table is made by deubling the firſt Line, 
which makes 246912 ; this added to the firſt or upper- 
moſt Line, gives the 3d Line 370368; which alſo added 


4 to the ſaid firit Line, makes 493824 for the 4th Line or 
: Product; and ſo of the reſt; ſtill remembring to add the fub- 
y ſequent Line or Product to the firſt or uppermoſt Line, till 
5 you come to the laſt Line of 9 times, which is 1111104; 

the Truth of which may be proved by multiplying the firſt 

or uppermoſt Line by 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. and if you commit 
i an Error by Addition, it may be found or corrected by Mul- 
Pas tiplication, | n 
5p The Uſe of the ſaid Table. - 
a When you have pointed out your Number of Places in 
7. the Dividend, caſt your Eye on the Table, and at che firſt 


View you may know how many times you can take, as 
in this Example 7 times is too little, and 9 times too 
much; wherefore | ſet down 8 in the Quotient, and place 
957548, the tabular Number which ſtands againſt 8 under 
the Dividual, then I ſubtract that Number from the Di- 


F 3 vidual, $a 
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| | vidual, and the Remainder is 6 to which I bring down 3, 


and place © in the Quotient, then to the 63, I bring down 2, 


j and place o in the Quotient, then to 632 I bring down 1, 
WE the laſt fgure of the Dividend; but {till it will not bear 


F any Times or Time, wherefore I put another o in the 
Quotient, and ſo the Work is done, and the Quotient is 


1 Sooo, and the Remainder 6321 3 as in the Work. | 
1 Thus having plainly, fully, and pertinently ſhewn, by 


verbal Directions, the method of working Diviſion ; [ 
think it unneceſſary to give any more Examples i in that man- 
ner, but ſhall leave ſome few Examples for Practice 


fake, whoſe Quotients and Remainders are expreſſed, but 
the Operation omitted, to ſave Room, and for Trial of the 


Ingenuity of Practitioners. 


74 69002 divided by 987, the Quotient is 7498 166, and 


Remainder 200. 
479679002742 divided by 462g, che Quotient? is 102298784, 
and the Remainder 4566. 


1 7969767002 divided Iy 976294, the Quotient Is 8163, and 


Remainder 279980 


MN 456789012345 divided by 9876543, the Quotient I - 


46249, and the Remainder 8775 of 
5604697 by 4500, quotes 169, and the emainder 9127. And 
8092320000 by 345000, quotes 23456, and remains (o). 


The Prof of Multiplication and Diviſion 


# diy ESE two Rules reciprocally prove each other ; 
for in proving Multiplication, if you divide the Pro- 
duct by the Multiplier, the Quotient will be the Multi- 
plicand ; or if by the Multiplicand, the Quotient will be 
"the ſame with the Multiplier. 


Ek. 345. 


24 Ex. 2. Or thus, 
1380 
T_ 3 (24 

24) $280 (345 oy 
FADE 1370 
ICS 1330 

95 3 
120 (0) 
120 
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To prove Diviſion. SS 
Diviſion may be proved by Divifion thus: 


If you divide the Dividend by the Quotient, the Quotient 
will be your former Diviſor, bo 


Example. 
Divide 8280 by 345. 
3 345) 8280 (24 
Fere the Working again is needleſs, it being in the Page 
foregoing ; ſhews the Truth of the Aſſertion, that Diviſion 
may be proved by diviſion aforeſaid, 

But the moſt uſual Way of proving Diviſion is by Multi- 
plication in this manner, viz. Multiply the Quotient by the 
Diviſor, and the Product will be equal to the Dividend. 
See the Example in the foregoing Page. 

345 Quotient ; 


24 Divyar « | 
— 7 Note, That when there is any 
„„ Remainder, ſuch Remainder muſt 
690 be taken in, or added to te Pro- 

| | duct. | 8 a 
8280 Proof. 


As in Multiplication J gave ſome Examples of its Ucility MW 
in Money, fo likewiſe I thall give a few Examples in Di- 
viſion of Money; whereby may be ſeen how expeditiouſly | 


Things may be done without having recourſe to Reduction, 
the Rule of Three, Oc. viz. | 


0 Example 1. 
6 Divide 261. 12s. 64. equally among five Men: For 
N of Working, ſet it down as follows: =_ 
„ We 3B 
5) 6—12—6 In the working of this, I. ſay, the Ml 
— — — 5's in 26, 5 times; 5 times 5 is 25, from 
5—o06—6 26, and there remains 1, that is, I 


5 Pound, or 20 Shillings ; which with 
— rms the 125. .in the Place of Shillings, 
Procf 26==12—6 make 32s. then the 5's in 32, 6 
times; 6 times 5 is 3o, from 32 and 
there remains 25. or 24 4, which with 6 4. in the Place of 
Pence, makes 36; then the 5's in 30, 6 times; and ſo the 
Work is done, and the Anſwer jis, - that each Man muſt 


F 4 „ have 
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have J. 5—06——c6 his equal ſhare in the ſaid Divifion 
1 of J. 26—12—6 amongſt five Perſons; and the Truth of it 
is proved by Multiplication of Money, ſufficiently ſhewn 
in the Rule of Multiplication ; as here, 5 times 6 is 30; 
Sand carry 2; and 5 times 6 is 3o, and 2 is 32; 12 and 
carry 1; and 5 times 5 is 25, ard 1 is 26. &c, 


il [| | Example, 2. 


Divide the Charges of a Country Feaſt, amounting to 
J. 2406 —13—4 equally among 12 Stewards, to know what 


each Steward muſt pay, 5 
1 5 . Here I ſay the 12's in 24 
i 12 246—13—4 twice, and 12's in 6, o tin. es, 
; — — — and there remains 6 /. or 12059. 
|  Anfeer 20-11 — 12 and 13s. make 133; and then 
[| | — — - the 12's in 133 is 11, and there 


remains 1s. or 12d. then 12 and 4 is 16; and the 12's in 
16, once, and 4 remains; ſo that each Steward muſt pay 
I. 20—11—1F; or four twelfchs of a Penny, ſomething 

more than a Farthing; and this may be p:oved as that 
| above. | TT | 
iſh When any Quantity is ſuch a Number that any two Di- 
gits of the Multiplication Table, multiplied together, make 
diee ſaid Quantity or Number, then the Quotient may be 
very expeditiouſly found at two Diviſions, and ſooner than 
gat one. Example. Divide 7872 by 32. In this Example, 
the component Parts, which multiplied together, make the 
Diviſor 32, are 4 and 8, or 8 and 4; for it matters not 
which of them you divide by firſt ; for either way will give 
a true, and the ſame Quotient; as may be ſeen by the 
different Methods of the following Work. 


4) 7872 | Or thus, 8) 7872 
1968 | 4) 984. 
240 Quotient, | 246 Quotient. 


r —— — — 


C 


ere though the Operations are divers, yet the Duotients 
WE are one and the ſame. Again, divide 44184 by 56. 


wy $3 


Example, 


-- 


0D w — be * 


* 


E 
E 


ts 
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Example 2. 
7) 44184 
8) 6312 


789 Luctient, 


—ñ— 


Here the Diwiſors are 7 and 8, or 3 and 7; for either 


or both will give the ſame Duotierr. 


And thus may above forty Examples be wrought by Num- 
bers out of the Multiplication: Table, with great diſpatch 
and Expedition, as by 15, 18, 25, 35, 64, 72, 96, Ce. 

When it happens that there is any Remainder in the firſt 
Diviſion, or the laſt, or both; to know the true Remainder 
as if you divided by the common Way, take this Method, 
viz. multiply the firſt Diviſor by the laſt Remainder, and 
take in, or add the firſt remainder, if there be any, and 
the Product will be the true or ſame Remainder as if 
you divided by the long Way. Example; divide 4507 WM 
bY 15. | 5 | | 


1 67 | 

3 — — Here I multiply 3, the firſt Diviſon by 

5) 1522—1 2, the laſt Remainder, and take in 1, the 

— firſt Remainder, and it makes 7 for the 
304 —2 true Remainder, as may be proved at 

— — leiſure by the other Way. 


Ai i | 

The ſame Method may be taken with reſpe& to compo- 

nent Pakts in Diviſion of Money, as in Diviſion of imple 
Numbers. | ch; 


ZE xemplt. 


3 J. J. d. | 
Divide 463—-18-— 06 into 18 equal Parts. 


a” = 


6) 154 —12 10 


Anfaver 25—15—05t : 5 
By this Method of Diviſiin off Money (if the Qantity be 
as aforeſaid made by even compor ent Par 's) yo my. by 
having the price of mew Th923, know the Price or Yr 1 
Fe. | F 5 by: :e 
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lue of one Thing, at the ſaid Rate, as well as by the Rule 
of Tree: So doth Multiplication of Money anſwer Queſtions 
q 8 the Rule of Three when the firſt Number is a Unit or 
ne. f ? N 
Example by Diviſion. 

3 V TY 
I 84 . of Coffee coſt 31—19— o what coſts 1 /, 


6 * 


12) 4——-j0--0 


Anſwer 007-6 a Pound. 


As in the Multiplication of Money, to have an Anſwer, 


you multiply the Price by the Quantity, ſo in Diviſion 
of Money, you divide the Price by the Quantity, to have 
your Anſwer. | "IgE = 

could ſpeak more largely, if I had Room, of the ex- 


cellent Uſes that may be made of Multiplication and Di- 


ion only; but their various Uſes will be better underſtood 
by their Application in the following Rules of 4rithpretic, 


particularly in the next Rule, called 


REDUCTION: 


\ } viſion, ſhewing how to reduce Numbers of one de- 
nomination to another, thereby diſcovering the ſame Value, 
tho' in different Terms. 

1. As firſt, All great Names are brought into ſmaller by 
Multiplication, as Pounds into Shillings, Pence, or Far- 
things, by multiplying by 20, 12, and 4. Or Hundred 
Weights into Pounds Weight, by multiplying by 4 and by 

28, or by 112: or lower into Ounces or Drams, by 
multiplying by 16 and 16. f | | 

2. And on the contrary, All Small Names are brought 

into greater by Diviſion ; as Farthings into Pounds, by di- 
- viding by 4, 12, and 20.3 und Pounds Weight into Hun- 
dred Weight, by dividing by 28, and 4; the Drams into 
Pounds by dividing by 16 and 10. 

Hut you may note, That Pounds are brought into Pence, 
by multiplying by 240; or into Farthings by multiplying 
by 969 ; and juſt the contrary by Dixiſion. 

| 3 | 3 


HIC His application of Multiplication and Di- 
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The Senſe, Meaning, and Uſe of e is texpreſſe@ 
ef 
in the following Verſes. 


Reduction frewvs how awe of Names in Uſe 

May Great to Small and Small to Great reduce: 

So that the Anſwer which Mali thence ariſe, 

The given Sum in V. alue equalize ; 5 

Multiply, or divide it, back you muſt; ! 
Which makes again your gien Number juſt. 


43 


Example 1. 
In 246 / 1. Sterling how many Peace 7 
20 Shillir 85 1 Pound. 


4800 Shillings in 240 J. 240 15 
12 Pence 1 Shilling. 240 d. in a l. 
WT 4 
rf. 57600 Pence, in n 2401, 9600 | 
— | 430 


A. fer 5 7000 


, | Example 2. 
In 226 Tan of Capper 3 how many Pounds Wed >. 
1 Tan. 

oh | Canons - 9 Or tbus, 
2 4520 Hund. We. i in 226 Tuns“ 226 Tuns 
5 "a "408,40: "S487 20 

1 3080 ars of a C. Wt. in 126 Tuns 45 20 

28 1b. 1 qr. of a C. | 112 
i 1d yn ith | $4240 
30160 | | FRISOF © 4520 


505240 Poands We. 3 in 226 Tuns 505240 
Theſe foregoing Examples are Great Names to be brooghe 
into Small (as may eaſily be obſerved and underſtood) ; theres 
fore, as the firſt Rule directeth, it is done by Multiplication, i 
by Multiplying the greater Name by: the Number of the 
ing next leſſer Name that makes one of the ſaid greater 3 
*in the laſt Examples che leſſer diary to Pounds is Sbil⸗ 


a as = 
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" Hogs ; wherefore I multiply by 20, becauſe 20 of that leſ- 
ſer Name make one of the ſaid our Name, z.e. 20 
Shillings make a Pound. And the ſame Repard is had, and 
Method obſerved, in the Example of Weight ; as is very 
Plain to be ſeen in the Work, and is called Reduction De- 

| ſeendirg, becauſe it brings higher or greater Denominations 
into lower or leſſer. 


236 Example 3 | 
Bring 494400 Farthings into Pounds, | 
— — — 5 Or thas, 
12) 1236 D Pence 96]0) 4944l0¹5 15 J.) 
rr | 80 
2]o) 103jo Shillings Wack In this Way 
— . 144 J divide by 
515 Pounds. 90 960 the Far- 


— things in 2 


480 Pound, Ce. 


(0) 


In the firſt way I divide the Farthings by 4. becauſe 4 
of them make a Penny, and the Quotient is Pence; then 
theſe Pence I divide by 12, becauſe 12 of them make a 
Shilling, and that Quotient is Shillings; which Shillings [ 
divide by 20, to bring them into Pounds, thus: I cut off 
the Cypher in the Dividend towards the Right, for the 
Cypher that is in the Diviſor 20, which is alſo ſeparated 
from 2 with a Daſh of the Pen (as may be ſeen in the 
Work ;) then I halve the Figures one by one, as they are 
united with the Remainder in the Dividend; which half is 
Pounds, and is a ſhort Way of dividing by 20; in the Ex- 
ample I ſay, the half of 10 (becauſe I muſt not ſet down 
o at the Beginning) is 5, and the half of 3 is 1, and there 
remains 1, which makes the next, which is o, 10; and 
the half of 10 is 5; So that 10300 Shillings' make 515 
2 or there are ſo many Pounds in 294400 Far- 
ings. aol 
Note, in dividing by 20, as above, if any thing remains, 
it muft be joined or annexed to the Figure or Cypher 
= cutoff; as ſuppoſe there had in the halving the laſt Figure 
Ww— (excepting what you cut off) remained 1; then that Fj, 
13 mu 


- 
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muſt have been joined to the Cypher ſeparated cr cut off, 
and there would have been 10 Shillings, 


Example 1. 
* Reduce 27552 Pounds Weight into Hundreds Wit. 
28) 27552 (984 TT Or thus 
252 


3 | . 
— 246 C. wt. Ar/wer, 112) '27552 (246 Anf. 


235 — Has 224. * 
— 515 
ä 112 448 
112 3 
| — | 672 
| | (0) 672 
(0) - 


In the firſt of the two foregoing Examples, I divide the 

Pounds by 28 to bring them into Q :arters ; then I divide 

thoſe Quarters by 4 to bring them into hundreds Weight, 
as-in the Work. i 


5 In the ſecond Way I divide the Pounds Weight by 112, 
a the Pounds in a C. Weight, and it brings the Pounds 
[ Weight into Hundreds Weight at once. 
f The ſaid Examples are of ſmall Denominations to be 
brought into Greater; and therefore according to the ſe- Ml 


e | 
d _ cond Rule of Direction, it is done by Diviſion, by dividing WM 
E the leſſer name by as many of them as make the net 
e greater Name; that is by 28, becauſe 28 of them make 
is one of the next greater Name; viz, a Quarter of a Hun- 
- dred ; and this Reduction is called Reduction A/cending, be- 
'N cauſe it brings low or ſmall Names to higher or greater 
re Denominations— By which may be obſerved ; That all. 
id © Queſtions in Reduction, whether Aſcending or Deſcending, 
5 are anſwered either by Multiplication or Diviſion, or by 

- both; as will plainly appear in the ſundry Examples of 

| Reducing of divers denominations to others. 
3, When it is required to reduce Numbers of ſeveral Deno- 


minations by Reduction Deſcending, or by Multiplication, 
you are to work as before; but you muſt always remember 
io take in ſuch Numbers as ſtand in the Place of the next ³⁵⁶ 
4 inferior 
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| inferior Denomination, as when you multiply the Pounds 
by 20, if there be any Shillings in the Denomination or 
Place of Shillings, you muſt take them in : So likewiſe 
When you multiply the Shillings, by 12, if there be any 
Pence in the Place of Pence, you muſt alſo take them in : 


mto Farthings, you mult take in the Farthings, if there be 
any, in the Place of Farthings, as in the following Work. 


| Example U 5 

* 3. d. | . I | | 
In 346—16—9 f how many Fatthings ? 

20. Shillings 1 Pound. 


22 2 K 4 ˙ 2 2 22222 7 
, l e Wal 5 
* * 


6936 Shillings in 346 “/. 165. 
12 Pence one Shilling. 


| 


$3241 Pence in 3467. 16s. gd. 
4 Farthings 1 Penny. 


332966 Farthings in 346 J. 165. 9 4. 


| The Example is ſo plain in the Work, that it hardly needs 
any Explication ; but I begin to fay © is o, but 6 in the 
Units of Shillings is 6; then twice 6 is 12 ; and one in the 
| Tens of Shillings is 13; 3 and earry 1; and twice 4 is 8, 
and 1 is 9 and twice 3 is 6; then by 12, ſaying 12 times 


$; and 12 times 3 is 36, and 8 is 44; 4 and carry 
4 and 12 times 9 is 108, and 4 is 112; 2 and carry 113 
and 12 times 6 is 72, and 11 is 83, &c. f KS 


Example 6. 9 
G. , ... | LAY: 
56—2—16 of Tobacco, how many Pounds 
"4061 en Wein? 


226 qrs. in 56 C. 2 qrs. 
28 Ib. 1 qr. of a C. 


wo —Uů—ĩ—ͤU 


And ſo wWhen you multiply the Pence by 4, to bring them 


56 is 72, and 94. (in the Place of Pence) is 81; 1 and carrx 


bo Auf. 6344 Pounds Wt. in 56 C. 2 9:8. 166. In 
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In the foregoing work, I firſt multiply the 56 C. by 4, We 
and take in two Quarters ; and then I multiply the 226 qis., WM 
by 28, ſaying 8 times 6 1s 48, and 6 87 Unit Figure in 
the odd Pounds) is 543 4 and carry 5, G. Then I mul- WM 
tiply by 2, ſaying, twice 6 is 12, and 1, (that ſtands in the 
Place of Tens in the odd Pounds) is 133 3 and carry 1, 
Sc. Then adding the two Products together, they make 
6344 Pounds, contained in 56 C. 2 978. 16 4b. as in the 

Work is conſpicuous. Or, the Example may be ſooner 
done by multiplying the 56 C. by 112, the pounds in a 
C. Wt. and taking in the odd Weight, viz. 2 978. 1616. or 
72 Pounds at once. - | JE 


os: ET | 
g I ſay, here, 12 times 6 is 72; 2 and 
112 carry 7; and 12 times 5 is 60, and 7 is 
— 67; then once 6 is 6, ſetting it down 
67 2 in the third Place, becauſe by multi- 


56,72 odd W. plying by 12 at once, two Ptaces are 
| taken up; See the Work. 5 


6344 


Or {till briefer thus, by ſetting down the 56 C. four ſe?- Mal 
veral times in the following manner; taking in the odd * 
Weight as before. | 9 

56 C. ay 


| The ſame as above, viz. 6344 Pounds 


8 
2 


Reduction Aſcending. 


Is the bringing Numbers from a leſſer Denomination to 
a greater, and is the Reverſe of Reduction Deſcending; and. WM 
each may ſerve as a Proof to the other, one being performed 
by Multiplication, and the other by Divifen. + RT 

And note, That when at any Time in Reduction De/cend-'" ⁶ 
ing you take in, or add to, the odd Money, Weight, or 0 
Meaſure, as you multiply the ſeveral Denominations, ſucks} 
Quantities will be Remainders in Reduction Aſcending. —_—_ 
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> Examples by the two feregoing Sums, 


4). | | 
In 332966 Farthings, how many Pounds > 
12) 83241—Z4 remains what taken in. 
$0}: 093.0—92, remains what taken in. 
| _346— 165. remains what taken in. 
So that in 332966 Farthings there are 346 J. 167. 9 4 Ly 


and is a ſure Proof of the foregoing Work deſcending. 


Again in 6344 Pounds Weight, how many Hundreds 
Weight ? © 4) 
wi 28)5314(220 gre. 
59 — | 
74 56 C 2 grs taken in. 
1 5 | 
18 


4 
108 
(16) remain Pounds taken in. 
So that in 6344 Pounds Weight, there is 56 C. 2 qrs. 161, 
and proves the totegoing Examples deſcending to be right, 
Now follow promiſcuous Examples of both. kinds of Re- 


duction, one proving the other. 
In 276 J. 12 . how many Pence? 


20 
— . WY | 
1 In 66384 4. how many Pounds ? 
: 12 40055312 


Anſ. 66384 d. Anſ. I. 276-12 and Prof 
In 47954 Grains how many Pounds Troy ? 
20) Ls; 


| 24) 47964 (19918 
24 12099—18 Pts. 


239 In 8.46. 3 c. 18-pw. 12 gr. Quel. how many 


216 12 Grains. 
— — — — 
232 — 
216 20 
204 1993 
192 24 


Gr. (12) 7934 


—_ — 
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In 34 C. 4 of Cotton Wool, how many Pounds ? 


34 112) 3892 (34 C. 4 r. 
1 1 . 

3484 — 

* e FI® 

3892 Poundg 5 


„ —V 


(84) 5. or 4 of a C. 


In 456 C. 3 re. oth. of Copper how many Pounds ? 
And what comes it to, at 21 4. per „ 


456 C. 
: 456 Or thus. 
456 | = Soy 
450 456 
111 112 
1183 5472 
E $10. fur Ib, 455 
anne, 1 - 
51183 — 
102365 $1183 


1074843 Pence; which bring into Pounds ks Diviſion 
m— Or Reaudion Aſcending, as before ſhewn, and 
it will amount to J. 4478 : 10: 3. 


Bring 4796 Ells Flimiſb into Ells Englifh ; multiply by 
3 and divide by 5, becauſe 3 Quarters make 
m— 2 Ell Flemiſh, and 5 an Ell , 


2877 


Reduce 456 Ells Exg li TS into Yards 3 ; multiply by 5, and 
divide n 4, thus: 


456 Enghih Ells. 
5 qrs. 1 Exg. Ell. In 570 Yds. ew many Eng, Ells? 
—ͤ — 4 qrs. 

4) 2280 qrs. 5 
— 5) 2280 
Yds. 57 70 ug, — 

— — =o 1% Ells 456 * and Proof. 


$ 
: +," "$5 =- 
0 1 
, mo 
4 a: 
be 1 
boy * |». 
* F. * 
PL * 
rirg a fi 1 # 
: 4 4 
4 - s ** 
F, g 9 
7 
1 
py 8 
1 5 
of 
5 74 
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- Bring 130 Tuns of Wine into Gallons, | 
4 Hogſheads 1 Tun. 


e c, 1 Fal, 


| — Or thus, | 15 

j 320 | 252 Gallons 1 Tan, 
ih 63 Gallons 1 Hogſhead 130 Tuns. 
[i 1560 7680 

| 3120 252 

| As 32760 Gallons. 32760 

| Lofts, Quarter. Bufbels. Packs. 

1 Reduce 42 — 3 —— 5 ———= 2 intoPecks. 


Here I mutkply by 10, and 


OY 2. He | 
In 13558 Pecks how many Lafts, &c. ? 


„„ „ 


(18). 33892 Pecks taken in. 


110)4.2|3-5 Buſhels taken in. 
afts. 42-3 Quarters taken in. 
Anjaver 42 Laſts 3 Quarters 5 Buſhels and 2 Pecks. 


By Reduction allo, 


Mone); and on the contrary, Sterling Money to Foreign. 


{ 423 take in 3 grs. and then by 8, 

i 8 Buſhels 1 qr. ard take in 5 Buſbels; and 
[| — laſtly by 4, and take in 2 
1 3589 . 

| 4 Pecks 1 Buſhel, 

| 13558 Pecks in 42 Laſts, 3 Quarters, 5 Buſhels, 

i — | na: 


Foreign Coins or Exchanges may be reduced to Sterling 


Examples. 


ne} 


5 


tl 


= WS 
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Examples. | 
Reduce 246 Venetian Ducati de Banco into Sterling Mo- 
ney, the Exchange at 52. mY per n thus: 
24 
32 


492 
1230 
240) 106ʃ6 


— — 


I. 536 To be paid in London, 

for the 246 Ducats drawn in Fenice. 

Reduce 5 3/ 6s, Sterl. into Ducats at 529. Sterl. per. Ducat. 
20 


1056 
12 


— 


52) 12792 (246 Ducats to be paid in Yenice for 571. 65 | 


104 aun in London. 


23 H. 
To reduce Flemiſh Money into Szerling Meney; divide 
the Pence Flemiſh by the Courſe of Exchange, ſuppoſe 


33 5. 44. and the Quotient will be the Szerling att and 


what remains multiply by 20, &c. 
Example. 
In 242 J. 135. 44 Hlemiſb, how many 
20 Pounds Sterling, &c. ? 


35% 44. Flemiſh. 485 3 


12 
450 | 4100)58214o(145 | 


Remains. 240 
20 


4\00)48100(12 


—— — — 


Anſwer 145 J. 124. 


— 
i 
1 7 
121 
F. K 
% 4 
84 
> 
1— 
K | 
1 
Fs 
* 4 
pt 3 
= 
* & 
=.” 
91 
1 
7.06 
RES. 
"4 
©" 
1 
T0 
7 Ev 
4% 
Fe 
1 
. 
1 1 
1 
7 
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By the Work it appears, that 145 J. 127. Sterling, an- 
ſwers, or is equivalent to 242 / 13s 44, Flemiſh, at 33 1. 
4 4. Flemiſh per Pound Sterling. 


Thus Flemiſbo Money may be reduced to Sterling Money, 


though the courſe of Exchange be at any other Rate of 
Shillings and Pence Flemiſb: But when at the Rate above, 
. 334. 44 then the Anſwer is ſooner found by mul- 
tiplying by 3, and dividing by 5; for 400d. Flemiſh is 
to 240 4, Sterling. (each being a Pound) as 5 is to 3 for if 
you divide 400 by 5, it quotes 80; ſo 240 divided by 3 
quotes the ſame, 0 


The foregoing Example done by the laſt propoſed Way, 


Z 242—13—4 Flimißß. 
: . | 3 ; x 


1 — 


Pang 


5) 728—00——0 


In 426 French Crowns, each 54 4. J Sterling, how many 


Pounds Sterling ? 
426 In this Example the Num- 
| 54 ber of Crowns is multphed by 
— 544. and for the 2% I take the 
1704 4th Part of 426, which is 105 
2130 Z of a Penny, er a Halfpenny : 


| 106% or F4. which added to the other Pence 


| gives for Total 231 10d, which 

12) 231102 divided by 12, quotes 1925, 

a — and 104. remains; ſo the An- 

210) 1925: 105 fſwer is 961. 5 10 4 + Stir- 
Mad. - 4. 96 ry . 104.4 ling As in the Work. Ys 


into Pounds Sterling. 


Again, Bring 1600 Pieces of E'ght, at 54 4. 4 Sterling, 


Ar 
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1600 

- 54 

6400 
8000 Here the 1600 Pieces of Eight 
40 are, multiplied by 54, to biting 
— them into Pence and for the 2 1 
12) 86800 Pence take the & of 1600, (Fc. as in 
the Work. And the Anſwer is 

210)723 3-4 4. 361: 13: 4 


. 361: 13:4 
This Method is of Uſe in reducing the Exchanges of Ca- 
dix, Leghorn, and Genoa. Or when the Exchange is at ſo 
many Pence and Eighths of a Penny, (as often the Ex- 


changes run) then multiply the given Number to reduce it 


into Pence, by the Pence contained in a Piece of Eight; and 


| alſo multiply the ſaid ow Number apatt, by the Numera- 


tor or upper Figure of the Fraction, and divide by the De- 


nominator or under Figure of the FraQtion, and the Quo» 
| tient will be Pence ; which add to the other Pence produ- 


ced by multiplying the given Number by the Pence contain- 


ed in one of the Pieces for Exchange; then divide the total 
Pence by 12, c. "To 


Example. 
Bring 296 Dollars at 52 4.5 Sterling into Pounds 
Sterling. —_ > d 
52 
592 2096 Dollars. 
1480 1 
15392 8) 1480 
185 | — 
188 
12) 15577 


2140) 12918: 1 
eee / | 
Anſwer J. 64:18: 1 Sterling Money due for 296 
— Dollars, at 524. 3 Ster- 
ling per Dollar, 
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But Ducats, Dollars Crowns, AM; une, &c. are more 
expeditiouſly caſt up by the Rules of Practice hereafter to 
be ſhewn. 

And ſo much for Reduction. The next Rule in 4rith. 
metick is | 


The GOLDEN RULE, or Rurts or TREE. 


T is called the Golden Rule from its excellent Perform. 
ance in Arithmetic, and in other Parts of Mathematical 


| Learning. 


And it is called the Rule of three, becauſe from three 


Numbers given, propoſed or known, we find out a fourth 


Number required or unknown, which bears ſuch Pro- 
portion to the third as the ſecond doth to the firſt Number, 
From whence allo it is called the Rule of Proportion. 
'And of this Proportion there are two ſorts 3 one called 
Direct, and the other Indirect, or Reverſe. 
Direct Proportion is when the ſecond and third Numbers 
are to be multiplied together, and their Product divided by 
the firſt. 

Indirect or Reœerſe Proportion, is, when the firſt and ſe- 
cond Numbers are to be multiplied together, and their Pro- 
duct divided by the third, 

In Dire# Proportion, the fourth Number, or Anſwer 


to the Queſtion contains the third Number as often (or as 


many times) as the ſecond contains the firſt. 
But in Ia direct Proportion, the greater the third 8 


is, the leſs is the fourth; and the leſſer the third Number is, 


the greater is the fourth. 
The Stating h- Queſtion, 
The chiefeſt Difficulty that occurs in the Rule of 1hree, is 


the right placing the Numbers, or ſtating the Queſtion : 
For when that is done, you have nothing more to do, but 


to multiply and divide, and the Work is done. 
And to this End, we are to remember, that of the three 
given Numbers, two of them are always of one Name or 


1 Denomination, and the other Number is ever of the ſame 


Name with the fourth Number or Anſwer required ; ; and 
mult always be the ſecond or middle Number: And the 
Number tfat aſketh the Queſtion, muſt fill poſſeſs the rhird 
or laſt Place ;and the other Number of the ſame Name with 
the third, muſt be the firſt Number: For, the firſt and third 


Numbers muſt always be of one Name, wiz, both Money, 
ot 


— 


7e 
to 
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note, That if either the firſt or third Numbers con/ift of ſe- 
weral Denominations, that is, of Pounds and Shillings ; or 
Pounds, Shillings, and Pence; or of Pounds, Shillings, Pence, 
and Farthings ; or of Tuns, Hundreds, Quarters, and Pounds, 


&. then muſt they be reduced to the loweſt Name mentioned. 


And if one happens to be of divers Denominaticns, and the 
other but of one Name ; then the Number of one Name muſt 
be reduced as low, or into the ſame Name with the other: 


As ſuppoſe the fr ft Number is brought into Farthings, then 


the third Number, though but Poun1s, muſt be brought into 
Then ju are to muliply ibe ſecond and third 


Farthings alſo. | 
Numbers together, (when the Proportion i, Dire) and di- 
wide the Produdt by the firſt Number, and the Quotient thence 
ariſing will be the Anſwer to the Dueftion, and in the ſame 
Name wwith the midale Number: And if in @ ſirall Denomi- 
nation, it muſt be brought by Divifiom ta the higheſt Name, 
for the better underſtanding the Anſeber. You mull alſo 
note, That if the middle Number be of /everal Deneminationt, 
it muſt be brought into the laaueſi mentioned. « ' | 
| Example 1. e 
If 12 Gallons of Brandy coſt 4 /. 10s what will 134 
Gallons coit at that Rate ? | bs "3 
Stated for working thus : 


Gallons . 8. Gallons, 
It 12 —4— 10 134 
20 90 
90 12) 12060 - 


m — 


2 


210) 1cols 


3 


J. 50-5 Anfener, 

Here the firſt and third Numbers are like Names, vis 
both Gallons: and 134 being the Number that aſked the 
Queſtion it hath the third Place, as it always muſt, as be- 
fore aſſerted, and 44. 105. the ſecond Number being of two 


Denominations, wiz. Pounds and Shillinge, it is reduced 
into the loweſt mentioned, vis. Shilliugs, as before direQed, 


and 


\ 


both Weight, both Time, or both Meaſure, - And tho” ü 
they be of one kind, yet if one of them is altered, by Re- * 
Auction, from a high to a lower Name, then the other muſt 
be redaced to the ſame name. For you muſt particularly 


Rog 
333 


4 
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and then the three Numbers are theſe, wiz. 12—90— 134 
and 134 the third Number being multiplied by 90, the {e. 
x cond Number produces 12060 ; which divided by 12, the 
| firſt Number quotes 100g, which are fhillings, becauſe go, 
= the middle Number, were Shillings : and 1005 Shillings, 
1 divided by 20, gives 50 J. 5 s. for the Anſwer: And for the 
Proof of its Truth, ſtate it back again thus; | 
Red VA IIb Example 2. 
1 Sal. J. J. Gal, 
(| 2 If 134 coſt 50—5 what 122 
> Lg | OS 
1005 
12 
134) 12060 (99s. Anſaver, or 4 J. 105. the 
= 1260 _ Coit of 12 Gallons, and is a 
| ſure Proof of the firſt Work; 
and the back ſtating and working the Proof is as much a 
Queſtion in the Rule of Three as the fiſt, ; 
Buy the foregoing Rules and Directions, and theſe two 
Operations you may underſtand the Nature of the Rule ; and 
Method of working, and with Eaſe and Certainty anſwer 
any Example propoſed in the Rule of Three direct: And 
therefore I ſhall omit what I can of verbal DireQions, and 
abate as much of Figure: work as is conſiſtent with Diſpatch, 
and of not leaving the Work too obſcure ; to ſave Room, and 
not to be too prolix ; and to this End, I ſhall only give the " 
Examples ſtated, and a little of the Work, and the Anſwers @ 
to the Queſtions leaving moſt of the Operations to be per- 
formed by the ingenious Practicioners, ” 
Example 35 | by 
If 56 1b. of Indico colt 117. 45. what will 1c03 456. coſt 
e or | 
. lb. | We 
If 66—224—1008 ? Avenger 4032 l. or 2011, 125, 
Example 5 
If half a C. We. of Copper colt 4 J. 18 s. what Quantity . 
will 145. 18 0 that Rate ? 
RS” / TY, 


If 98 buy 56, what 


-er , Wh awo . 


14? An fuer 8 b. of Copper. 
Example 5. = at 550 
If 4 C. 3 qrs. of Sugar coſt 5 J. 157. 74. what will 


[ WI 
1 4 Hogſheads come to, weighing 42 C. 1 gr. 14 . _ 


— 


— —_— 
— 4 . _— 


what come they to at that Rate ? 
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65. . * 

If 5332—1387—4746? 4 
117. 14. And the Remainder, 265, multiplied by 4, gives. 


1064; which alſo, divided by the firſt Number, 532, gives 


a Halfpenny more; fo the whole is 517. 115. 14. +. 


Any of theſe Examples, or any others, may be proved by 


a Back-ſta ivy, according as the fiſt Example was proved 


and each Proof becomes another Queſtion in the Rule of 
Three, as was ſaid before. 


| 2 . Example 6. CES 
If I have 50 l. a Year Salaiy, how much is due to me 
for 144 Days Service at that Rate? 


. l. Days... - „ | 
If 355 - 50 - 144 Anſwer, l. 19—14—622. Parts of 


a Penny. | 


In this Example, the Product of the third by the ſecond 


Number is 7200 ; which divided by the firſt 365 {accord 


ing to the Rule) quotes 19 bod the Name of the micdle 


Number, and there is a Remainder of 265 ; which multi- 
plied by 20, according to Reduction, and the Product flill _ 


divided by 36, there comes out 14 Shillirgs ; and yet there 
is a Remainder of 190, which multiplied by 12, and the 
Product divided by 365, gives 64. and there's a Remain- 
der 90 which if multiplied by 4 (the laſt inferior Name) 
and divided by 365, yet would not come to a Faithing 
more; fo that the Auſwer is as above, J. 19 — 14-6, . 


You are to no'e always That awhen ary thing remains that | 
is reducible to an inferior er liaber Name, after muliipired as © 


above, it muſt continually be divided by the firſt Number. 6 
Note allo, When th. firfl of the three given Numbers is 
an U.it, cr One, the Work is ger formed, or Anſwer feund, 

by Multiplication, | | AS 
Example 7. 634 IDES. 
If Jam to give 175. for 1 16. cf B://adine S lk, what 

muſt | give for 204 C. at that Rate? | N 


3 J. b. 
Ifi—— 7 — 264 
17 


— ——— 


o 


Anſæuver 4488 5. or 224 J. 8 A 
3 FTample 8. e 1 | 
if I buy 49 Bags of Hops at 12 J. 12. 6.4. per Bag, 


G Log. 


Anſwer, 12373 Pence, orcgi/. Wi 


"= — 
0 N N 
* 1 1 
* * '7 
. * 4 
2 * 
"ay 
| * 


2 ö 17 . 
* SD uy 
. 74 
* 14 
: 7 ' 
. b = 
l 


ll 4 
13448 


110 
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... „„ Ry 
1 — 12-I2-6——49 
FP and by 7 
88 —07—6 
7 


618—12—6 


The foregoing Work is performed by the component 


Parts, as taught in Multiplication, 


When the third or laſt of the three given Numbers is an 


Unit or One, then the Work is perform ed by "OP on. 


Example 
If x2 Ells of Holland colt 3 J. % 5. what is che Price of 


1 EN at that Rate? 


in ie Ell. 
If 12 06 —1 Anſever, 5 5. 0d. 


5565 or r 52. and 6 4. 


Examp! 10. 
If 56 Yards of Broad-cloth coſt 464. 125. what comes 


a Yard to at that Rate? 


W. Yd. £140 | 
If $6———40—12— —1 Anſw, 14 4 Yd. 


8 5 16 
—14—6% Anſw, 

This Example is wrought by Diviſfon of SAR and by 

e Parts; as before taught in the Rule of Diviſion. 
Example 11. 

If A. owes B. 296 J. 17 s. and compounds at 7 s. 64. in 

the W ; What ou B. take for his Debt? ; 
d. 

If 20—90—5937 Anſever J. 111—6—44. 


| Example, 12. 
Ia Gentleman hath an Eſtate of 500 J. a Year, what 


may he expend. wy, and yet wy * 12 J. 151. per Fi 
FN 


nes 


mainder is 347 J. Then ſay, 


The Rule of Three Reverſe, or of Indirect Proportion. B 
1 HAT Indire# Proportion is, has been hinted al- 


and fo reduced, as in that Rule; and the Number hae? 1 


ther the anſwer to the Queſtion ovght to be more or leſs 
Firſt and Third Numbers muſt be your Diviſer. 


bers muſt be your Diviſor. 
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Firſt multiply 12 J, 152. by 12 the Months in Aa Year,. | Y 
and it makes 153Y. which deducted from 500 J. the Re- þ 


---x1 Dey; 246d 0: ah | T nol WS 
Ik 365 — 347, what i Day? Azſwer 19 . 
After you have reduced the Pounds into Shillings which 


make 6940, you divide them by 365, and the Quotient is 
19 5. per Day. 7 Wa Ln any 


ready. 


In Dire Proportion, the Product of the Firſt and Fourth 
Numbers, is equal to the Product of the Second and Third. 
But, in this Proportion, the Product of the Third and 
e e Numbers is equal to the Product of the Firſt and 
Serosa. 8 SA 
The Method of ſtating any Queſtion in this Rule, is the 
ſame with that of the Dired Rule. 


For the Firſt and Third Numbers muſt be of one Name, 1 
moves the Queſtion muſt poſſeſs the Third Place; and the 1 
Middle Number will be of the ſame Name with the An- 
ſwer, as it is there. 5 


To know when the Queſtion belengs to the Direkt, and 4 
ab hen to the Reverſe Rule. | 


When the Queſtion is ſtated as aboveſaid, conſider whe- 


than the Second Number; if more, then the leſſer of the 


But if leſs, then the greater of the two extreme Num- 
And if the firſt Number of the Three is your Diwifor,” 


then the Proportion is Direct; but if the laſt of the Three is wn 
your Diviſor, the Proportion is Indirect or Reverſe : 


Or without Regard either to Dire, or Reverſe : 
If more is required, the Leſſer; J . he Dioihr. 
If lefs, the Greater a 
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Examples for Explanation. 


Example 1. 


If 4 Men plane 250 Deal- Boards in 6 Days how many 
Men will plane them in two Days? 
If 6 Has. =O > es what 2 Days ? Af 12 Lien, 


— — — — 


. 


* 


| | 23 24 
| 1 ay} An ſaber. 
| | 
| Example 2: 
If a Board be 5 Trcks broad, how much j in 1 will 
make a ſquare Foot? 
* In. B. In L. 
If 12 12, what g Inches broad? 
29):.144. 


2 —— 


Au faber 16 Inches in 1 


In theſe Examples, the firſt and ſecond Numbers are 
multiplied together, and the Product is divided by the 
Third ; for, in the firſt Example, it is moſt certain, that 2 
Days will require more Hands to perform the Work than 
6 Days; therefore the leſſer of the extreme Numbers is the 
|. Divifer ; and declares the Quelon is in the Indirect Pro- 
Portion. 
4 Likewiſe, in the Sag Example, 9 Inches in Breadth 
muſt needs Yor als more in Length to make a Foot, than 
12 Inches in Breadth,; wherefore it is in the ſame Propor- 


tion with the firit Keane becauſe the, * rde is the 
Third Number. 3 Le Te 
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Example 3. | 
How many Yards of Sarcenet, of 3 gra. wide, will line 
9 Yards of Cloth, of 8 grs. wide? | | 


gre. wwide yds. long, grs. Wide, . 
1J1f8 — 9 what 3 £163 351 5 
= 8 Here the narrower the Silk the 
—— more in Length is required. 
3) 72 CR nm | 


Yards 24 Anſwer. 


| Example 4. 115 
If a Quartern Loaf weigh 4/6. 1 when Wheat is 5 5. 69. 
the Buſnel; what mult it weigh when Wheat is 4s. the 


_ Buſhel ? | | 
| 4. Half lb. 5 1b, 
If 66 9 48 Anſwer 618. 
| Example 5. : 


If in 12 Months 100 J. Principal gain 5 Pounds Intereſt ; 
what Principal * gain __ _ in 5 Months ? 
» - P. 215 0 


I 2 ==— 100 5 
12 
] K 20 185 | 
Anſwer, 240 J. Principal. e 
- 0 
Te Double Rule of Three direct. 
h. 1 5 this Rule there are Five Numbers given to find out a 
n Sixth, which is to be in Proportion to the Product of- 
bs the fourth and Fifth Numbers, as the Third Number is 
e to the Product of the Firſt and ſecond Numbers 
Queſtions in this Kind of Proportion are wrought either, 
by two Operations in the Single Rule of Three Direct, or 
by the Rule compoſed of the Five given Numbers, and 
the one may be a Proof to the other; as may be ſeen in 
125 the Example following. 
; | 


4 


* 1 G 3 ä Exa mpli 


The 


1 


If 1c Pounds Principal, in 12 Months, gain 5 Pounds 
Intereſt, what will 236 Pounds Principal gain in 7 Months? 


II 100 gain 5, what 246 
| 7 1 5 


2 
— 
CY 


loo) 12130 
20 


' 1100) loo An ſaver 12 l. 61. 

; „ 

Then ſay again, if 12 gain 12— 6 what 7 
| 20 4p | 


246 85 


1:5 1722 
lo) 1436 
J. 7. 3. 6 


In the firſt Stating, the Anſwer is, that if 100 J. gain 
5 Pounds, then 246 J. will gain 12 Pounds 6 Shillings. 
Then 1 fay in the next Stating ; If 12 Months gain 
12 J. 6s. what will 7 Months gain? and the anſwer is, 
J. 7—3—6. And ſo much will 246 Pounds gain in 7 
W Months, If 100 Pounds gain g Pounds in 12 Months. 
| ' You muſt particularly note, That in all Operations 
where the Anſwer to the Queſtien is found by two Statings 
of the Rule of Three, the Anſwer of the firſt Stating is 
ever the middle Number of the ſecond Stating ; as in the 
preceding Example, 


Te Tr . 5 


#454 


The foregoing Queſtion may be anſwered by a Stating. 
compoſed of the 5 given Numbers, thus: 


(1) (2) 4 (4) + +8 
; M 8 M. 
IT e ee 3 7 
42. 1 
1200 1722 
Hee 5 
5 1200) 8610074 
In this Work the ſtating, the ,, 8400 
Queſtion, the Firlt and Fourth _ — 
Numbers are made of one Name 6 210 
and the Second and Fifth; then | 20 
the two fxtt Numbers are mul 
tiplied together for a Diviſor, 1200) 4200 (39 
and the lait three Numbers are 3600 9 
multiplied together for a Divi- EY Ki. 4,046 
dend, and the Quotient or An- e 
ſwer is of the ſame Name with 3 | 
the Middle Number, v:z. Pounds —— | 
Intereſt, In the Work 1 find 1200). 7200 (64, 
the firſt Quotient Pounds In- 7200 
tereſt ; and ſo I proceed from | — 
one Denomination- to another, a 
_ till I find the ſame Anſwer as in 


the Work at two Statings, viz. I. 73-6. | 
This Method of Operation ſerves to anſwer all Queſtions 
in the Double Rule of Tarte Dire. 


The Double Rule of Three Reverſe, | 


N this Rule you muſt place your Numbers in ſuch Or- 1 FP 
der, that your Second and Fourth Numbers may be * 1 


a T8 


0.c Name or Denomination, and your Tune and Fifth. 


Example 


If 109 J. Principal, in 12 Months, gain 6/, Iatereſt, 
what Ecingipal will gain 20 J. Iatereſt in 8 Months, 


G4 Stated 


Op anion. 


"Band <P : 


3 
tz) 


E 5 i. 1 
„„ 3 
11 105——— 12 — — 6 — — 5 — —20 
42 | | SGI I 
1200 „ 48 the Diviſor. 


48) 240α (500 J. Principal, Anſiuir. 


' 


(0) 

In this Work, the third and ; BY Nudes are mulii- 
plied together for a Diviſor; ; and then the firſt is multiplied 
y the lecond, and that Product by the fifth Number, and 
the Product 24000 is divided by 48, and the Quotient is 


500 J. Principal; which is the Anſwer to the . as 
may be ſeen in the Work. | 


Rules F Practice. 


H R 8 E Rules are fo called from their frequent Ute, 
and Brevity in caſting up moſt Sorts of Goods or 
Merchandize. 

Note, That any Queſtion in 'the Rule of Three, auben the 


„ Number in the Stating is 1, is more briefly done by theſe 
Rules called Practice. 


But, previous to theſe Rules, It is neceſſary to have the | 
following Tables by heart: 


Parts of a Shilling, Of a Pound Parts of a Pound, 


$66 
: 10 o is +F 
7 | 
8 85 8 I 
— $03 
1 — 
12 U 1 
3 4 7 
2 8 

2 8 

1 8 

1 © 
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Parts of a Shilling. Example 1. 
64. is 2 426 Pounds of | Sugir, at 64d. per ib. 


of 17. 
| 20) 2103 


129 


J. 19—13 Anfever, 


Here 64. being the Price of each Ib. and the half of a 


Shilling ; therefore the half of 426 is taken, and gives 
213 5. 0r 10. 1323. | 


5 . |  Exambple 400 | 
4d. is | $1216. of vets at a 4. fer. 5. 
of 1 5. — * 
240 1-2 4. Fr 
— — ; 4 
J. 8 10 8 fr '# 


"Hae 44.is3 of a Shilling ; Wem the ii pan . 

512 is 1705. and 4 of a Shilling or 8 4. remains. 
Note, Alauays that the. Remainder is of the ſame Name 

with the Dividend, which here is Groate, for t 


e Pounds of 
Cheeſe a are at a Groat each. a 
| ell of $141 165 E 3. | 
th is 4 2 OO Yards of Ribband, at 3 4. * Yard, 
of 7 — — 5 
4 210 (6164. 
* | | 2 bng | —1-—6 Anſwer. 


Here che Yards are divided by 4, tenauls 3 4 is roy ah | 
of a Shilling,: and it quotes 61 Shillings, and 2 remains, Qt 


I. two 3 Pences: So the Anſwer is, 3—1—6: 
And thus may any propoſed Queſtion be anſwered; be⸗ 
7 longing to the ffiit Table, or Parts of a Shilling; that WI) 
4 by dividing the given Number by the Denominator of the 
4 Fraction, and the Quotient will be always Shillings, Which 
LE (the Remainders being known 1 Oy into Tounds, 
LL by dividing by 20, Se. 4 
4 When the Price of the Integer i is at a Farthing, a Half- | 
* penny, or three Farthings more than the Value of tbe 
* Pence mentioned, then ſor thoſe Farthings take a proper 
18 Part of the foregoiog Quotient 6s for the at in add 
ts them together. 


« $5024 
65 


E 3 


— — — i — 
— — 


— 


— — ä FRET tc - T3 -— > — — —— * — — — —— — — — _ I | 
It DET — — — ren 2 — nn —ͤ — . —— — — — 5 —— — —P — —— — ——.— — 7 £ 
—— == —— ů — —ů— . I ———— mn — 2 = 2 — : — DnER - q — _ 

— - * "LIE * ——— —-—-— IT — — = — Sr err na <—  ——— — — — 
. — — — — — — — 2 + - 
— — — — 
— 2 — , * 
# 


E 3 22 —— — 
— — 
— —— ae. : 
* Mn, 
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— 


_ 
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— 
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„ 
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Examples. 
249 Ells of Canvas, at 4 d. Z per Ell. 


44. is 3 — — 

2d. is I 83 3 

of 44. tot or 4%. 1 Aufutr. 
240)913—44 


4-13-41 Anſauer. 

In this Example I divide by 3 for the Groats, as being 
the Third of one Shilling, and it quotes 83 s. then I con- 
fider that a Halfpenny is the Eighth of 44. therefore I 
take the Eighth Part of the Groat-Line, or 83 4. and that 
produces 10s. and 4 of a Shilling, or 4 4. +; then the 
two Lines, being added together, make 93s. 4 d. +, or 

44. 135. 4 d. 2, as in the Work. Fa Fa 

Parts of a Pound. e en 

10s. is || 254 Yards of Cloth, at 10y. per Yard. 


J. 127 Anfaver, 
Here the Half of 254 is taken, becauſe 105. is the Half 
of 3. Fodnd; + fc}: 1 25 
4. 4. 972 Gallons at 65. 8 4. per Gallon. 


. 
635 
. J. 324 Anſwer. | 
Here the third Part is taken, becauſe 6y. and 8 4d. is the 
third of a Pound; and the Anſwer is J. 324. | | 
: And thus may any Queſtion propoſed be anſwered, be- 
longing to the ſecond Table, or Parts of a Pound; that 
15, by dividing the given Number by the Denominator of 
the Fraction, and the Quotient will always be Pounds; 
and if any Thing remains, it is always fo many Halves, 
Thirds, Fourths, or Fifths, &c. of a Pound, according to 
the Denominator that you divide by. 
If the Price be Shillings and Pence, or Shillings, Pence, 
and Farthings, and no even Part of a Pound; then multi- 


1 ply the given Number by the Shillings in the Price, and take 


even Parts for the Pence, or Pence and Farthings, and add 

the ſeveral Lines together, and they will be Shillings 3 

which Shillings bring into Pounds as before. - 1 
83 x j Xe 


| Bie 5c. 23 
MN IE SO 
426 at 4— 8 216 at 2—34 
4 _ 5 V1.6 10 C111 I þ 2 per Ell. 
06:8 | 1 Ir * 4 ; 432 | 
| 34. 4 | 213 el r RL 54 
: 1004 or 64 9 
— - —— 
10 202]3- „ e 4915 5. 
J. nor- 3 6 — — 2415 Aularer. 
306 Gallons of Brandy at 7.5. 9 d. per 
7 4 i Nanda 7 Gallon. | 
| 27328. -: Y my” 
| 064 of 14, - 198 8 
3 of 6d. 99 
| 2lo) zoblg : #7 
"#4 539 g. Abr. 


the given Number (which is multiplying by "On and they 


the Form of Multiplication, and add the two Lines toge- 
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When the Price is <7 only, annex o to the Riptit e of 


are Pence ; which divide by 12 and by 20. 
OO 1 3 426 16. of Hops, at 10 d. per Ib. 
12) 4260 


240) 35ʃ5 


4 17 iz. * | 
When the Price is 11 4. ſet down the Quantity twice in 


ther; then divide by 13, and by 20. 
Example. 


426 1b. of Copper, at 11 d. 
4 


12040 85 Pence, 


210\390j0—6 


4 | 19-10-5 


1f 
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Ik the Price be 119.3. take half the uppermoſt Line, &c 
Example. 
942 1b. of Tobacco, at 114 2 per Ib. 


942 
Te 


12) 10833 Pence. 


M— n — 


210) 90ʃ2—9 4. 
J. 45 —2—9 4. Anſwer. 
When the Price 18 15. only, divide by 20. 
e Example. 
240) 9614 /5. of Tocacco, at 12 4. per Ib. 


1. 48-4 Anſwer. 


When the Price is 2 f. it is done at fight, by doubling the 
laſt Figure towards the Right-hand, and ſetting it apart ſor 
Shillings ; and the Figures towards the Left are Pounds, 


Example. 


| 596 Gallons of Spirits, at 2 5. per Gallon, 


| * 59—12 Anſwer, Here the Double of 6 is 12, and the 
| 9 are Pounds. 


From this Method of working by 2 5. a Multi: ade of 


Examples may be moſt expeditiouſly wrought wiz 


1. Tards. 
} Cambrick | 420 at 4s. 64. 
, hy nn 3 
e 03:04 55 og per Vard. 
44—8 ar „ 50 42—12 at 235. 
3 at 24. 15. 4 25, | 21—6 at 15. 
17. Z of 25. 22 --4 at ts. 64 2 1s. | 10—13 at 64. 
64. Z of 15, 11—2 at 64. | ———— 
34.2 0 60. 11 at at 34. Anſæver. l. 74113 at 3s. 69. 


— c_—_ 


| Anſever, 127—1 a — Enna 
'The Operation of theſe two 3 is fa irtelligibly 


wrought, chat there is no need of verbal Explanation. 


— — 


Again, 


. 
Obs. or + *—__- 
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Again, 548 Yards of Broad-cloth, at 127. 67 per Yard. 
JI. 5416 at 25, {5 IP 

| 6 times 25. is 12s. 


64. is ] 328—16 at 125. Note, That 131. 145. is 
I of 2s. | 13-14 at 6. 4. tba fourth Part of 544. 16s. 
— the tauo Shillings Line. 
J. 342—10 Anſcwer. 
Or multiply by 12. and take half of the given Number 


for the 64. thus 


548 Yards. 
12 


6576 
—2 274 


240 0850 


J. 342—10 Anſwer. 


When the Price is an even Number of Shillings, mul- WM 


tiply the Number of Integers by half the Price, and double 
the firſt Figure of the Product for Shillings, and carry as is 
uſual in Multiplication, and the other Figures towards the 


Left will be Pounds. 


Example. 
296 Yards of Cloth, at 14 Shillings per Vatd., 
7 the half of 14 Shillings. | 
I. 207—4s. Anſwer. 

Here 7 times 6 ＋ : the Double of 25. is 4. Ge. 
When the Price is an odd Number of Shiilings, work for 
the even Number as above ; and for the odd Shillings take 
the;'s of the given Number, and add them together. 


Example. | 


496 Gallons of Citron Water, at 174. per Gallon, 
8 the half of 16. 


J. 396—16 5 
24—16 


— 


J. 421—12 Aaſwer. 
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and carry 7; and 8 times 4 is 32, and 7 is 39; then the 
half of 4 is z, CK. | . 

J have not here Room to ſpeak of the various and almoſt 
infinite Methods and Rules of Practite (having ſeveral other 


þ 
| 
i 
k 


{61 
i 
1 
0 
Ul 
l 
ji 
"07 
. 


IA 
78 
18 
„ 


Learners; and are theſe, wiz. - 

1. When the Price is Parts of a Farthing, or of a Penny, 
ga⁊s , 3, 5, &c. then multiply the Integers by the Numerator, 
and divide by the Denominator, and the Reſalt will be ei- 
Wl ther Farthings or Pence; which reduce to Pounds, Qc. 

2. When the Price is Pence, and no even Part of a Shil- 


| 1 ling; as ſuppoſe 54. 7d. 8d. or gd. then it may be done 


by taking their Parts, as 3d. and 2d. is 5d. and 44. and 34. 
is 7d. and 4d. and 4. is 8d. and 6d. and 3d. is 9d. but it is 
an eaſy and ſure way to multiply the given Number by 5, 
7, 8, or q, then the Product is Pence; which reduce to 
Pounds by Reduction. SEE * 1 

3. When the Price is Pence, and Parts of a Penny; as 
1d. 4, 2d. E, or 6d. 4, then work for the Penny by taking 
the 22; for 24. the ; and for 64. the 2: Then for the 
Farthings, take 4 of the Penny Line, and for Z, & of the 
Two-penny Line; and for 4, take g of the 6 Penny Line 


lings, which reduce to Pounds, by dividing by 20. Or by 
the ſure way of bringing the mixt Number into the loweſt 
Denomination; as 14. , into 5 Farthings ; 24. Z, into 
5 Halfpence, and 64. 4 into 27 Farthings; then multiply 
= the Imegers by 5, and the Product is Farthings; or by 5 
Half. pence, and the Product will be Half. pence; or by 27 
i Farthings, and the Produtt will be Farthings ; which, whe- 
ther Farthings or Pence, reduce to Pounds, & c. 

a 4. When the Price is Shillings and Pence, or Shillings 
Pence and Farthings ; multiply the Integers by the Shillings 
of the Price, and take Parts for the Pence, or Pence and 
| Farthings, &c. ; 

a 5. If the Price be Pounds and Shillings, or Pounds, Shil- 
= lings Pence and Farthings; multiply by the Shillings in the 
| Price, that is, in the Pounds and Shillings, and take Parts 
for the Pence and Farthings. 81 | | 


In this Example 1 ſay, 8 times 6 is 48 ; the double of 8 
is 16s, and carry 4; then 8 times 9 is 72, and 4 1s 76; 6 


46 Subjects and Things to treat on) but ſhall leave fome general 
| Rules, which, if heedfully noted, will be of great Uſe to 


«A F Ta 4 a 


then add their Reſults together, and the Total will be Shil- 


5 6. When 
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6. When the Number of Integers hath à Fraction an- 
r.ext, or belonging to them, as I, Z, 4, Cr. then take 4, Z, 
or Z of the Price of one of the Integers, and add to that 
the other Reſults. i l 


TA RE and TRE T7, &c, 
 Grofs Meigbi is the Weight of the Goods in Hundreds, 
Quarters, and Pounds, witk the Weight of the Hogſhead, 
Caſk, Cheſt, Bag, Bale, &c. that contains the Goods. 

Tare, is allowed to the Buyer for the Weight of the 
Hogſhead, Caſk, Cheſt, Bag, Bale, &c. | 

Trett is an Allowance made for Waſte, Duſt, &c. in ſun- 
dry Sorts of Goods, as Tobacco, Cotton, Pepper, Spices, 
Sc. and is always 4 /b. per 104 /6. Suttle, and found by 
dividing the Suttle Pounds by 26, becauſe 4 times 26 make 
104 45. When the Groſs Weight is brought into Pounds, 
and before the Tare is deducted, they are called Pounds 
Grof; : and after the Tare is ſubtracted, the remaining 
Pounds are called Pounds Sattle ; which divided by 26 (as 


= 


| faid before) quotes Pounds Trett, &c. | 


Tare at ſo much per Caſe, Hogſhead, Bag, &c. 


The Allowances for Tare are varioufly wrought, as by 

the following Examples. 5 e e 

In 12 Caſks of Indico, containing 45 C. 1 gr. 14 1b, 

Groſs, Tare 30 /6. aa Caſk, how many Pounds Nett? 
$ 


12 Ca E 
— 45 —1—14 
360 Pounds Tare 45 | 
45 
434* .. Fav 
5082 Pounds Groſs. 
ſubtraft 360 Pounds Tare, 


| Anfaver, 4722 Pounds Nett. es” 
In this Example, the /bs. Tare of one Caſk are multiplied 
by the Number of Caſks, and the Product is 360 Pounds 
Tare ; and the Groſs Weight is reduced into Pounds by the 
Method fhewn in Reduction of Weight; and then the 
Pounds Tare are deducted from the Pounds Groſs and the 
Remainder is. Pounds Nett, viz, 4722, as in the Work. 


When 
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When the Tare is at ſo much per C. wr. multiply the 
Number of Hundreds by the Tare, and take Parts for the odd 5 

Weight, and add it to the Tare found by Multiplication, 
and divide it by 112 to bring it into Groſs Weight, in or- 


der for Subtraction, | 
; 8 Example. 
What is the Nett Wr. of 12 Caſks of Argol, wt. Groſs ? 
| 84 C. 2grs. 1416. | | 
14 Tare per C. HOU BEL: > 
ö C. r. 15. 
ä 84—2—14 
84 5 | 10—2—08z Tare. 
7 for half C. — 
14 for 145. 74—0—0ßff Net Wt. ; 
112) 11844 (10 Get ot 


112 | 
64 55. or half a C. and 8 15. 
The Tare in the laſt Example is to be found by the fore- 
going Directions, 10 C. 2 gre. 8 Ib. 3, which ſubtracted as in 
the Work, leaves 74 C. o 97a. 5. Ib. 4 for the Net Wit. 
But the foregoing Example may be ſooner done by 
Practice, thus: | | 3 ä 
C. grs. 16. 


14 lb, is 3 of C. 8)8 12 —14 Groſs, 


ſub, 10o—2—8 Tare, 
4—0—5 1 Nett. | | 

In this Method the Grois Weight is divided by 8, be- 

cauſe 14 J. is one Eighth of 112 /6. and the Remainder is 

reduced into the next inferior Name, and ſtil] divided by 8, 

to the End, and then deducted, as aboye, and the Nett 

Weight is the ſame as by the other Way. Ard ſo may any 


Tare per Cent. be found, if the Tare be an even Part of R 
11266. as 14 is one Eighth, and 7 7/6. is the half of that, 5 
and 16 55. is one Seventh, and 8 56. is the half of that, c. 5 
that is, if the Tare be at 7 /6. per C find it for 14 1b. as be- ye 
fore, and then take the half of that for 7 46. per C. Tare, the 6 
like for 8 75. per C. Tare ; take one Seventh for 16 4. and R 


then the half of that for 8b. per C. Tare. 
2 Of 
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Of TRETT. 


What Trett is, when allowed, and how found, hath 
been ſaid already; now I ſhall give an Example for Ex- 
planation, as follows. | 2 


Bought fix Hogſheads of Tobacco, containing Groſs and 
Tare as follows, wiz. | 4 wk 


* 


No C. grs. 1b, + ls 
1 qt. 4—I—20 Tare 80 
2 5—2—19 1c 
3 06—3—18 +. TOR 
4 7——3—=12 104 
0 8 —2—13 106 
1 6 9—1—14 110 
_  Suttle — — 
26) 4499 (161 /, Tret. 42—3—12 602 
— 42 
159 42/95 
160 - 5 
— 4800 Pounds Groſs, 
38 fubtrat 602 Pounds Tare. 
2 — | 
— 4198 Pounds Suttle. 
12 deduct 161 ff Pounds Trett. 
49364, Pounds Nett. 


—ẽ — 


There are ſome few other Rules, ſuch as Barter or ex- 


changing Goods for Goods; alſo Exchange for Coin, Pro- 


fit, Loſs, &c. but all of them being done either by the Rule 
of Three, or by Rules of Practice, it is therefore here un- 
neceſſary to enlarge upon them. 


Of FRACTIONS Vulgar and Decimal. 


HAT Fradions are, hath already been hinted in the 
Rule of Divifion, from whence they ariſe ; for the 


| Remainder is a Part of a Dividend remaining ungivided ; 


as admit 54 J. is divided into 12 equal Parts, the Quotient 
is 4, and the Remainder 6: So that here 6 remains as 
yet undivided by 12, and is therefore 6 Parts in 12, or 
6 Twelfths, equal to a half; for 6 is the 4 of 12; and the 


Remainders are uſually ſet down in this Form t and 


when 
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when fo, the Expreſſion is called a FraQtion , whoſe Parts 
are underſtood by theſe Names, viz. 
| 6 Numeratoy. 


12 Denominator. © | 


The Numerator is above the ſhort Line, and ſheweth the 


Number of Parts ſignifed by the Fraction ; and the Deno- 
minator ſtands under the Line, and declares the Number of 
Parts into which the Integer or whole Number is divided; 
as above, 54 J. is divided into 12 Parts, and the Quotient 
ſays there are 4 times 12 contained in 54, and 6 remains, 
which is 6 Twelfths of a Pound, or 105. as aboveſaid. 

© FraQtions are thus fet down and read, wiz. 4, one Fourth; 
2, one Half; 2, one Third 4, one Fifth; 4, one Sixth; 
x, two Fhirds; 2, two Fourths; z, two Sixths 3 4, five 
Sevenths, Co. 5 t "1 


Fractions are either proper or improper : A proper Frac- 
tion hath its Numerater leſs than the Denominater, as; 


five Eighths ; 34, twenty - four Fifty -fixths, &c, © 


An 1mproper Fraction hath its Numerator greater than 


the Denominator ; as +, ſeven Thirds; 43, forty-eight 
Fifteenths, Oe. * FO 22 x | 
Again, Fractions are either ſimple or Compound; fimple, 
when a part of an Integer or 'Thing hath but one Nume- 
rator, and one Denominator; as 4 of a Pound Sterling. 2 of 
1 be Weight, 2 of a Tun, +5 of a Gallon, Sc. Compound 
is a Fraction of a Fraction, as the & of 4 of a Pound Sterl- 
Jing, which is equal to Half a Crowns or when one is di- 
vided into any Number of Parts, and thofe Parts again fub- 
divided into Parts, Cc. 39 2 Ke 
Fractions are of two Kinds, viz. Fulgar and Decimal. 
Fulgar Fraftions are declared as before. Decimal Fractions 
are artificially expreſſed by fetting down the Numerators 


only, the Denominators being underſtood ; and are always 


an Unit, with as many Cyphers annexed as there are Places 
in the Numerator ; and therefore may be either 10, or ſome 
Power of ro, as reo, i oc, 10,009 or 100,000, Wc. 

Decimal Fraftions appear as whole Numbers, (and are in 
the general fo wrought) but are diſtinguiſhed from them by 
a Point or Comma prefixed, thus ,g is read five Tenths; 32 
thirty-two Hundredths ; and ,256 two hundred g6 Thou- 
fandths :' But of Preimal Practions and their Uſe bereaftcr. 
 Redudttion of Valgar Frafttions, is to fit or prepare them 
for Addition, Subtraction, &c. I; 


2. 


| Re 


the ſame with three Quarts, 
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1. To reduce a mixt Number to an improper Fra&ion. 


Rule. 
Multiply the Integer by the Denominator, and take in we 


| Numerator, 


Example. 


"FFI 12 Gallons 4 to an improper Fraction, thus: 
4 


51 New Numerator. 


Anſaber I or 51 Quarts. 


2. Toredute an improper Fraftion to a whole or mixt Number, | 
Rule. Divide the Numerator by the Denominator. 


Example | 
Reduce the laſt Example to a whole or mixt Number, wits. 
9 1 4) 51 z 
* 2 12 


3 en equal to 2 
Here 12 Gallons is the whole Number, 5 the Fr 


3. To reduce. Frefion) to 4 common Donnie. 
Rule. 
Uikiply the Numerator of each Fraction into all the pe- 


nominators, except its own, and the Product will be a Nu- 


merator to that FraQtion ; and then do ſo by the next, Cc. 
Example, 


Reduce 2 „2, and $ of any Integer, to a common De- 
nominator ; : ſay twice > 4 is 8, and 6 times 8 is 48, for a 
new Numeratof to 3; then ſay, 3 times 3 is g, and 6 
limes 9 is 54, for a new Numerator to 2; laſtly ſay, 5 
times 4 is 20, and 3 times 20 is 60, the Numerator o 3: 
Then to find the common Denominator, ſay 3 times 4 is 
12, and 6 times 12 is 7 2, the common Denominator : So. 
be ip? is equal to 2 J: to r, and 72 tos. Which may 
be hus proved, 3 of 


e 
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1 is 13 4 pe = * or 24 
+ ditto 16 8 co 3 
| 18 

2. 5. or 45 © 262: Common Denominator. 


Here the ſeveral Numerators are added together, and 
they make 162; which placed over the common Deno- 
minator 72 make the improper Fraction ; and its Va- 
lue is found as before directed, in the Rule for reducing an 
inproper Fraction ta a whale or mixt Number; as may be 


ſeen in the foregoing Page. 
4+ To reduce a Fractien into iti loweſt Terms. 
Rule. 


If they are even Numbers, take half of the Numerator, 
and Denominator, as long as you can; and then divide them 


4 


by any digit Number (i. e. 3, 4, 5, 6, Oc.) that will leave 


no Remainder in either, 


5 Example. 
Reduce J into its loweſt Terms; ſay, the J of 56 is 28, 


and the & of 84 is 423 and then the & of 28 is 14, and 


the Z of 42 is 21: So the Fraction 17 13 reduced to 4g. 
And ſince they cannot be halved any longer; for though 
you can halve 14, yet you cannot 21, without Remainder; 
try therefore to divide them by ſome other digit Number, 
and you will find, that 7 will divide both Numerator and 
Denominator without any Remainder ; then ſay, the 7's in 
14 twice; and the 9's in 21, three times; So the Frac- 
tion 34 reduced into its loweſt Terms, will be 3, two Thirds; 


which is of the ſame Value as $%, The Work is done in 


this Form: 


42 | 21 | 3 


And the Proof baz is of the ſame Value with 34 will 
appear by multiplying any Integer by the Numerator of 
each Fractiop, and dividing by the Denominator of each 
Fraction, 


| Example. 
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Example. | 
Let the Integer be 11. Sterling, or 205. 
The Fraction 3 The Fraction 43 
i be nt J. 
20 . 20 
| 2 56 


— cw 


f 340 84) 11200135. 
„ 64 


— — — Duh 


280 5133. 44. 


18 
— 

Go 

. 
X. 


28 

"TH is 

. 33604 4. 
m 


| 336 
E | 


o J 2 
Here it is manifeſt, that by working by a FraQtion in its 
loweft Terms, much Time and Figures are ſaved. In one 
Operation, 20, the Integer is multiplied by 2, and the Pro- 
nd duct 40 divided by 3, and there remains 1, or J of a Shil- 


1. ling or a Groat, as in the other Work. 

gh There are other Methods of reducing a Fraction into its 

er; loweſt Terms; but none fo ready as the foregoing, where 

er, it can be vied. „ | 

1 5. To reduce a Compound Fraction into a Simple one of the 

Pg ſame Value. 1 5 

6 Rule. Multiply the Numerators together for a new Nu- 

** merator, ard the Denominators together for a new Denomi- 
_ v5 | | 

Example. 


Reduce 4 of z of 4 of a Pound Sterling into a ſimple 
Fraction. Say twice 3 is 6, and 5 times 6 is 30, the N - 
meraior : then 3 times 4 is 12 ; and 6 times 12 is 72, the 
will Denomivator : So 33 of a Pound is equivalent to 3 of 3. 
rof Notz of al. Thus proved, 5 of al. is 16s. 8 d. and 4 of 
each 165% 8 4 is 125. 6d. and F of 125. 64.1s 85. 44. the Anſwer, 

And multiply 20. by 3o, and dividing by 72, gives the 
lame Anſwer, as in the following Work is plain. 


20 


20 ? 
30 | F; 


2 — — 


5 72)C 00082. 
576 
24 Remains g 87. 44. 
12 Multiply |} 


72) 28804 4. 
| ; ] 
(o) 5. 
6. To find the Value of any Fraction, euhether of Gin, 


Weight or Meaſure. 
Raule, Multiply the Integer by the Numerator, and divide 
by the Denominator; and if any thing remains, multiply it 
by the Number of Units of the next inferior Denomination. 


Example. 
What is 32 of a Pound, or 20s? The Operation of the 


foregoing Example of Proof to the Compound FraQtion 3 
of } of 5, anſwers this Queſtion, and need not be repeatec. 


Again, What is 3 of a Tun Weight? 
C. 


20 the Integer. 
5 the Numerator, 


The Denominator 6) 100 
C. 16— 4 remains, 


47. 1 C. 
6% 
fei. 2—4 remains. 
28 1b. 1 gr. 8 


An feuer, 8 * 


16 C. 2 ore. 18 0. 4 b. 18—- f 


Here 


Here 


| Here the In 


and z is 5, and 4 is 9, the Numerator ; 
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teger 20 C. is multiplied by the Numerator 
and the Product 100 divided by the Denominator 6, and t 4 
Remainder 4 is multiplied by the Parts of the next inferior 


Denomination, Sc. and the Anſwer is 16 C. 2 grs. 1s lb. 
$, or F of a Pound Weight, as in the Work. 


Addition of Pulgar Frattions, 


= FF the Fraftions to be added have a common Denomi- 


nator, add the Numerators together for a Numerator, 


and place it over the common Denominator. 


Example. 


Add 2, 3, and & of a Pound Sterling together. Say, 's 


the common Denonninater, thus 2; and this i impro- 


per Fraction 2, is in Value 36s. for 9 times 45. (the 5)9 


3th of a Pound) is 36s. for if the Numerator g be —— 

divided by the Denominator 5, J ſaytheg's in 9 J. 17 

once, and 4 remains, which is 4 of a Pound, or 16s. _ 
But if the Fractions to be added have an equal Denomi- 


nator, then they mult be reduced to a common Denomi- 


nator, by the Rule before ſhewn, before Addition-can be 
made; and then proceed as above. 


2. When mixed Numbers are to be added, work with 
the Fractional Parts as before, and carry the fraQtional Va- 


lue to the whole Numbers. 
Example, 
5 Add 25 4. 4 to 12 K, thus 25% 
12 4 


| 1.38 Anfer. 
| Here 1 and 3, the Numerators, make 4; and g is 13 


and 2 is 3, and 5 makes 8: and 1 and 2 is 3, and che An- 


- 0 


{wer is 38. 
Or they may be 580 to improper Fractions thus: 
1 2 x 103 
4 4 29 
46g: h % 572 


4 38 Pounds, -bas 
Here the Numerators ate added, and their Tctal is 1523 
which divided by 4, the common Denominator, e 38 
Pounds, the ſame Anſwer as above. | 


143 


which place over 5, 


Zo 


———j—ä— D ! mwmöndæ —— x — ————— —— 
F > 


(the Denominator) and there remains 3, which place over 
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3. When compound FraQtions are to be added to Simple 
ones, reduce the compound Fraction to a Simple one, as 


before directed; and then proceed as above. 


Example. 


Add 2 and 3 to F of 2 of a Pound; thus, once 2 is 2, 


and twice 4 is 8, therefore F is equal to the compound 
Fraction: Then add, ſay, 2 and 3 is 5, and 2 is 7, the 
new Numerator, and F equal in Value to 175. 64. will 
be the Anſwer. | 1 
Subtraction of Vulgar Fractions. 
N this Rule, the Fradions muſt have a common Denomi- 
1 nator or de reduced to one, before Deduction can be 


made. Example. 


What is the Difference between +} and 4? Anſwer 2 ; 
which may be proved by Addition: for & and + makes 4. 

Note, The Difference between the Numerators is the 
Difference of the Fractions. . | . 0 

Again, from + of a Pound take Y: Here the Fractions 
are to be reduced to a common Denominator : 36 is the firſt 


Numerator, and 20 the ſecond Numerator, their Difference 


is 16; and 48 is the common Denominator: So that 43. 


or 3, in its loweſt Terms, is the Difference between 4 of a 


Pound. and 12 of a Pound. 1555 a 
To Subtradt a compound Fraction from a Simple one. 


_ * Rule, Reduce the compound Fraction to a Simple one, 


and then work as before. Example. 

From 14 take 4 of 3, ſay twice 8 is 16, and 3 times 9 is 
27, therefore 33, is equal to the compound . FraQtion. 
Then 14 and 35 muſt be reduced to a common Denomina- 


tor, thus: 13 times 27 is 351, the firſt Numerator; 16 
times 14 is 224, the ſecond Numerator; and 14 times 27 
is 378 the common Denominatof. Then ſubtract 224 the 


ſecond Numerator, from 351 the firſt Numerator, and the 
Remainder is 127, which place over 378 the common De- 
nominator, thus 433 Anſaver. | | 

Whena Simple Fractiun is to be deducted from a whol: 

- | Number, | 

Rule. Subtract the Numerator of the Fraction from the 
Denominator, and place the Remainder over the Denomina- 
tor, and carty 1 to ſubtract from the whole Number, &c. 
LE 27-4; Example. Ne eE 

From 12 J. take 5 thus, ſay 5 (the Numerator) from 8 


the 


2 2 


le 
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the Denominator 8, thus} ; then 1 from 12 and there re. 
main 11. So the Anſwer is, J. 114, or J. 1127-6. 


1 
AM 
1 
þ 
2. 


Multiplication of Vulgar Fractions. 


Ultiply the Numerators into one another for 
the Numerator of the Product; and then do 


the ſame by the Denominators, for the Denominator of the 
Product. oe N 


Rule. 


Example. | 

Multiply 3 of a Pound, by 5 of ditto : ſay z times 5 is 

15, the Numerator; and 4 times 6 is 24, the 833 

tor: So the Anſwer is 44, or in its loweſt Term . 

You are to note, That Multiplication in Fractions leſſens 

the Product, though in whole Numbers it augments it ; as 

above, 4 or 1253. 6% is leſs than 4 or 165. 8 4. and alſo 

leſs than the other Fraction 3 or 15 5. The reaſon of which 

I have not here Room to infiſt on; but it is given in my 

|  Arithmitic, in Multiplication of wulgar Frafions ; to which 

Book I refer the Reader for that, and ſundry Enlargements 
in the ſeveral Rules of the Science of Arithmetic; 
© 2. To multiply a whole Number by a Fraftion. 

0 Rule. Multiply the Integer by the Numerator of the 

Fraction, and place the Product over the Denominator. 


” | Example. 
Multiply 56 J. by 4 56 
(1, —— 
a. 168 
16 | | 5 Facit. ä 
A E CI 
he This improper Fraction A reduced according to Rule, 
he makes but 42 J. which is leſs than 56 and confirms what. 
e- was before aſſerted. viz. that Multiplication of Fractions 


leſſens the Product, c. 


- 


, ** Y . S — * 
N — — ET — D _ 1 1 
" s g 1 Re _— 8 * F a - >> 2 * < 3 Fw . * > MITE TED _ 
OR p . a 1 | 1 2 : 9 EN ys 1 1 
2 * 4 £ hy -. OY — = 7x Mz a ad 
— 3 8 1 . — Fr hi”) 2 1 3 4 
4 - n — I. « "$5 LE we "Wa: 2 
oor ont OT; > a” 7 ˙ . 
W 


F To multiply a Simple by a Compound Fraction 
5 Rule. Reduce the Compound Fraction to a Simple one, 
55 as before taught, and work as above. 9 
8 | "2 Example. ; | 
Multiply $ of a Pound, by 3 of 4 of a Pound, ſay 6 
8 times 6 is 36, and 8 times 12 is 66. So that the Anſwer is 
ver 22, or + in its loweſt Terms x equal to 75, 64, 


the | | | Diviſidn 


. 
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Diviſion of Vulgar Frattions, 
Ultiply the Numerator of the Diviſor into the 
Denominator of the Dividend, and the Pro- 
duct is the Denominator of the Quotient; and then mul- 
tiply the Denominator of the Diviſor into the Numerator 
of the Dividend, and the Product will be the Numerator 
of the Quotient, | Dd ns Mo 


Rule. 


e 7 7 7 08 
Divide 18 by 3) 18 (45 Quotient, 


Here 16 multiplied by 2, gives 32 ; and 15 by 3, gives 


45: So tha 


i the Quotient is 45, equal to 1 43, as in the 


Again, ſuppoſe 24 was divided by 10 the Quotient will 
Thing. And ſo for 


be 7+, equal co 1 Integer, or whole 
any other Example, res = + 
: Reduction of Decimal Fradtions. 
HAT a Decimal Fractien is hath been already 
' ſhewn. The next Step is, how to reduce a Vulgar 
Fraction into a Decimal : Which is no more than to annex 
Cyphers at Diſcretion (that is 2, 3, or 4, Cc.) to the Nu- 
merator, and then divide it by the Denominator. | 
Example 1. | 
Reduce à of a Pound Sterling to a Decimal : 


4) 3-00 : 
— hat is, 75 Hundredths, equal to 3 qrs. of any 
| 75 ) thing, whether Money, Weight, Meaſure, &c. 
as being 4 of 100; and ſo, 25 Hundredths is, in Decimale, 
the Quarter of any thing, as being 4 of 1co; and five 
Tenths expreſſes the half of any thing, as being the Z of 10, 

In Reduction of Decimals ſometimes it happens that a 
Cypher or Cyphers muſt be placed en the Left hand of the 
Decimal to ſupply the Defect or Want of Places in the 
Quotient of the Diviſion.—In this Caſe always remember, 
That ſo many Cyphers as you annex to the Denominator 
of the Vulgar Fraction, ſo many Places you muſt point off 
in the Quotient towards the Left-hand ; but if there be not 
ſo many Places to point off, then you muſt ſupply the De- 
feft by placing a Cypher or Cyphers to the Left of tlie 
Decimal. oy "Res 
Example 2 


thus: 


Reduce g d. or 248 to the Decimal of a Pound z 9 
| | 240). 


— ee ©. 


vulgarly thus expreſſed +73. 


The Young Man's beſt Companion. 147 
240) 9.0000 (,0375 


20 

7 8 Here are but three Places in the 

1800 Quotient, wiz. 375; and therefore I 

16860 _ cannot point of 4 for the four C- 
— phers annexed to 9 ; wherefore I pre- 

10% fix o to the Left of the Quotient 375. 

1200 thus, ,0375 and then it is 375 ten 

— — thouſand Parts of an Integer. 

(0). 


The more Cyphers you annex, the nearer you brin 
your Decimal to the Truth : But in moſt Caſes, four Cy- 
phers annexed are ſufficient. But when you are to reduce 
4, 2, or 4 (as above) of an Integer to a Decimal or an 
Number of Shillings to a Decimal of a Pound, two Cy- 
phers are ſufficient. One Example more. | c 


% of. 


Reduce 3 Farthings to the Decimal of a Pound, that is, 


the Vulgar Fractions 575, 950 Farthings being a Pound. 

960) 3,000000 (,003125. The Work being performed 
according to the Diviſion, with two Cyphers prefixed, 
quotes, 003125, or 3125 len Hundred Thouſandth Parts 


of a Pound By the ſame Method, the Vulgar Fractions * 


of Weight, Meaſure, c. are recuced to. Decimals. 
: = Example 4. ” 
How is 12 Pounds Weight expreſſed in the Decimal of 
1 C Weight Averdupois, or 112 16. the Vulgar Fraction 
is 12, and the Decimal, 1071 found as before thus, 
112) 12, ooco (, 1071 | 
214 - The Remainder 48 1s not 
— worth Notice, being leſs than the 
80 Ec. 10000th Part of an Unit, or 1. 
— TC | I 
How is 73 Days brought to the Decimal of a Year ? 


| 7 36, 5 
365) 73.0 62 4½½. 2 tenths. Thus proved 36 5 
730 2 


— 8 23 


8 F 
Here 365, the Days in a Year, is divided by 10, twice , 
and the Quotients added together, and they make 73 Days 


2 | Ha. 


—— 


— — m 


— v 
— — 2 oe 2 — * - ks i 
— to . 2 : Ea r — 4 r - 
2 „ 2 6. - 


4 2 — e 
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| Valuation of Decinals. 
O find the Value of a Decimal Fraction, whether cf 
Coin Weight, Meaſure, &c. : . 
Rule, Multiply the Decimal given, by the Units con- 
tained in the next inferior Denomination, and point off as 
many Places from the Right-hand as you have in your 
Decimal ; ſo thoſe Figures towards the left of the Point 
are Integers, or whole Numbers; and thoſe on the other 
Side towards the Right hand, are Parts of 1 or Unity ; 
that is, ſo mapy Tenths, Hundredths, Thouſandths, or Ten 
Thouſandths of one of thoſe Integers, whether a Pound, 
a Shilling or a Penny, &c. or of a Tun, a Hundred, a 
Quarter, or a Pound Weight, He. And ſo of any other In- 
teger, of what Quality or Kind ſoever. . 


Examples. 
476 Parts of a Pound Sterling. 
20 Shillings a Pound. | 
9.520 
12 Pence one Shilling. 
Anſwer, 6, 240 | 7 
| 95.64. 960 4 Farthings 1 Penny. 
| Parts or 2 . 
ö of 1 4. 960 Parts, or almoſt 4 of 1 4, 
| | | | 55 „476 Parts of a Tun wt. 
= | 20 C. 1 Tun, 
a> 
4 qri. 1 C. 
2,080 | 
Anfever. 28 b. 1 gr. of a C. 
9 C. 2 grs. 2 lb. 240 Pari. — 
2,240 


— — — 


In the Example of Money, I multiply the Fraction by 
20, and point off 5 20 for the three Places in the Decimal, 
Sc. and the Anſwer is 9s. 6 d. 4 nearly. 
In the Example of Weight, I proceed as in that of Mo- 
ney (the Fraction being the ſame) but with e 
=” My ba 


— <= 
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ſpeQ to the inferior Denominations ; and the Anſwer is 9 C. 
2 gr.. 2 1b, 1888 of a Pound Wt. : Ts 
To find the Value of a Decimal in Money in a briefer 
Method, wiz. e 
Rule, Always account the Double of the firſt Figure (to 
the Left-hand) for Shillings ; and if the next to it is ,k 
reckon 1 Shilling more; and whatever is abov- 5 call every - W 
One, Ten; and the next Figure ſo many Ou as it con- | 
tains ; which Tens and Ones call Farthings; and for every 
24, abate one: As admit the laſt Example of Mo ey, viz. 
4793 the double of 4 is 8, and there being oneg in 7, 
(the next Figure) I reckon 15. more, which makes 9 s. and 
there being 2 (in the 7) above 5, they are to be accounted 
two Tens, or 20; which with the next Figure 6 being ſo 
many Ones, making 36 Farthings ; and abating 1 for 24, 
they give 6 d. and a Farthing more. | 
Addition of Decimals 
S the ſame in Practice as in whole Numbers; only in 
ſetting down, Care mult be taken that the Decimal 
Parts ſtand reſpectively under like Parts; that is, Primes 
under Primes, Seconds under Seconds, Thirds under Thirds, 
Ec. and the Integers ſtand as in whole Numbers. : 


1 . | 
| 


. e „ E 8 2 6.5 
| — — & NH 
2 4 6,426 4796 47962 
7 45 4 2 54 2 „0 6 4 2 
9.0 6 | 50 7 6 50 O 6 
6 5 7 9-4 0004 ”7 
42,005 55 9 


** — 
* 


4 37»7 05 1,4 760 2,1498 2 
Note, There muſt be as many Places pointed off, as there 

are in that Number, which has moft decimal Places. 
b The caſting up of the foregoing Examples is the ſame 
y with Addition of one Denomination, in whole Numbers: 
"The Total of the firſt (ſuppoſing them Pounds Sterling) is 
437 4. and ,705 Parts. The ſecond is 11. and ,4760 Parts. 

lo- And the third is 2 J. and , 14982 Parts. 35 

| 1 Sub- 


- UT FIC - VE anon. 


Subtraction of Decimals. 


H E Numbers muſt be placed as before in Addition, 
and then proceed as in Subtraction of Numbers of one 
Denomination, . 


. 208+ © E pts, J. pts. 
40,51 140,42 eie 
9,24 91,7462 0,2 


37,7 48,6738 4761,528 


Multiplication of Decimals, 


TTERE the placing the Numbers, and the Operation is 
the very ſame as in the whole Numbers ; remember 
only to point of, towards the Right hand, ſo many Places 
for Decimals, as you have Decimal Places in both Multipli- 
tand and Mulliplier, | 


Examples. : 
(1) 2) 13) 
24.6 4602 52796 
2,8 | »075 26 
1230. -. --- - $3010 16776 
492 32214 8 
61.50 343•1 80 7.2696 ; 
(4) "- * 
„ , -- © 408 
,000 116 1,09 
,00045284 498 38235 
: | 083 4250 


| 501328 4,6325 | | 
Nate, That where there are not a competent Number of 
Figures, or Places to point off, ſuch Defe&t is ſupplied 
with Cyphers to the Left hand; as in the 4th and 5th Ex- 
amples, according to what was before hinted in reducing a 
Vulgar Fraction to a Decimal, 


Divi- 
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| Diviſion of Decimals © 

S the fame in Operation as in whole Numbers: The 
only Difficulty is to know hew many Decimal Places to 
point off, towards the Left-hand of the Quotieot : to which 
end, remember this Rule; obſerve how many Decimal 
Places there are, in the Diviſor, and in the Dividend, and 
find the Difference; and whatſoever it is, ſo many. Places 
muſt be pointed off to the Right-hand of the Quotient, 


. Examples. . | 
Divide 12,345670 by 6 789) 5 (1,818 
5 . 789 >... > 
In this Example, the Divi- — — 
dend hath three Decimal Places 85560 
more than the Divitor, where- 54312 
fore I point off three Places to —d 
the Right-hand of the Quotient, 12547 
viz, 818 ; lo the Quotient is 1 6719 
Integer, and ,818 Parts. — 
e 9 57580 
54312 
(3268) . 
Divide 3, 46000 by 1,23) 3,42000 (3,813 
; 2 5 24 2 0 6 | 
Here the Difference between — 
the Decimal Places in the Divi- 4000 
ſor and Dividend is three Places; 984 
as in the foregoing Example; | 
therefore „8 13 is pointed off for 160 
the Decimal Fradtion; and the 143 
Quotient is 2 Integers and „813 — 
Thouſandths of an Integer. 370 
"7% 369 
60. 


Thus much for Fractions Volgar and Decimal ; wherein 
I have been as conciſe as poſſible, and worked with as 
much Plainneſs as I could invent, 


H 4 BOOK. 
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RHOOK-KEEPINC. 
| H E next Qualification to fit a Man for Buſineſs, af- 
ter Arithmetic, is the Art of Book-keeping, or Mer- 
chants Accompts, after the Italian Manner, by way of 
Double Entry. 
It is not without good Reaſon that moſt People of Bu- 
fineſs and Ingenuity, are deſirous to be Maſters of this Art; 
for if we conſider the Satisfaction that naturally ariſeth from 
an Accompt well kept; the Pleaſure that accrues to a Per- 
lon by ſeeing what he gains, by each Species of Goods he 
deals in, and his whole Profit by a Year's Trade ; and 
thereby alſo, to know the true State of his Affairs and 
Circumftances; ſo that he may according to Diſcretion, 
retrench or enlarge his expences, Sc. as he Wall think fit. 
This Art of Bool-Eeeping, or Merchants Accompts, is talk- 
ed of by many, but truly underſtood but by very few: for 
every petty School-maſter in any By- corner, will be ſure 
to have Merchants Accompts expreſſed on his Sign, as a prin- 
cipal Article of his Ability in Teaching: though, ſtriftly 
ſpeaking, for want of the practical Part, he knows hardly 
any thing of the Matter, and is conſequently uncapable of 
teaching it, | 1 55 | 


* £ —_— ry s . g — 


— — 


Inſtructions, Notes, Rules, and Directions, for the 
right ordering and keeping Merchants Accompts by 
the excellent Order of Charge and Diſcharge, com- 
monly called Debtor and Creditor. 


Of the Brols in Uſe, 
I Books of principal Uſe, are the Vaſte book, 
(by ſome called the Memorial.) Fournal, and Leidger. 


| Waſte-book. 

N this Book muſt be daily written whatever occurs in 

the way of Trade ; Buying, Selling, Receiving, De- 

livering, Bargaining, Shipping, &c. without Omiſſion of 
any one Thing either bought or ſold, borrowed, &c. 

The Waſte-book is ruled with one marginal Line, and 

three Lines for Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, and the 


Day 


as the Waſte- book. 


The Toung Man's beſt Companion. 1) 
Day of the Month, and Vear of our Lord, is inſerted in 


the Middle of the Page. In this Book any one may write, 
and on Occaſion, any thing may be blotted out, if not 


well entered, or any Error be made. 5 
e eee. 


1 NT O this Book every Article is brought out of the 
Wa ſte. bool but in other Terms, in a better Stile, and 


in a fairer Hand, without any Alteration of Cyphers or Fi- 


gures; and every Parcel, one after anotffer, are promiſcu- 


douſly ſet without Intermiſſion, to make the Book, or ſeve- 
ral Entries of it, of more Credit and Validity, in caſe of 


any Law-diſpute, or any other Controverſy that may hap- 
pen between Merchant and Merchant. In this Book you 
are to diſtinguiſh the Debtor and Creditor (or in other 
Terms, the Debit and Credit) And to this Book you muſt 
have Recourſe for the Particulars of an Account, which 
in the Leidger are entered in one Line. In this Book 
alſo, the Day of the Month is uſually placed in the Middle 
of the Page; it is ruled with double marginal Lines, for 
References to the Leidger; and with three Lines för J. 3. d. 


Of the Leidger. | 
ROM the Journal or Day-book all Matters or Things 
are poſted into the Leidger, which by the Spaniard; 

is called E/ Libro Grande, as being the biggeſt Book, or 

chief of Accompts. The Left-hand Side of this Book is 
called the Debtor, and the Right the Creditor Side ; and 

the Numbers or Folios of each Side muſt be alike, as 45 

Debtor, and allo 45 Creditor, The Day of the Month (in 

this Book) is ſet in a narrow Column on the Left-hand,. 

and the Month on the Left of that : But where I kept 

Books, the Number in the narrow Column referred to the 

Journal Page, and the Month and Day was placed in the 

broad Column, to the Right of that ; andat the Head of 

each Folio is the Name of the Place of Reſidence, and the 

Year of our Lord ; as thus : | 5 | 

London, Anno ——— — 7 

But the Example of theſe ſeveral Books hereafter foilow- 
ing, will make the foregoing Hints of them much more in- 
telligible. —— The following is a general Rule, upon which 
molt of the Entries in n depend, viz. 


Aui. 
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All Things received, or the Receiver, are Debtors to the 
Deliverid, or the Deliverer. 
Waſte-Book Entry. . 


London, January 1, 1767. 7 
IhBought of WMillian Wilkins, of Norton 
Falgate, 120 Yards of white Sarcenet, 
At 27. 34. per Yard, to pay in two 
Months — — 1310 — 
The Journal Entry of the Ti 5 
Wrought Silk, Debtor to William Wil. 
kins, l. 13 — 10 for 120 Yards of white 
Sarcenet, at 2s. 3d. per Yard, to pay 
—Y in 2 Months 13110] — 
In this Example, FR Wrought Silks 
are Received, and therefore Debtor to Wil- 
liam Wilkins the Deliverer. 18 
5 Again, 
Waſte-Entry Book. 
| January 4. | | 
Sold Henry Hartington 2461b. nett off 
| Indico at 6s. 64. per Ib. to pay 15 | | 
Months _— | | — 79}g|— 
Journal Entry, 5 
3 Hartington Dr. to Indico, for 240 Ib. 
— nett, at 6s. 6 4. per 1b. to * Far in 3 | | 
4 Months 1 79 19 
5 | Once more. | | | 
Waſte- Book Entry. 
Bought of George Goodinch, en ig. 
Cheb. Cheeſe 430 C. 2, at 2 
235. 4 d. per C. 5 90] 
a 50 Firkins, qt. nett = 
2800 lb. at 34. per lb. C 379 * 
to pay at 6 Months 53705 
bs. Journal Entry, | 
Sund Accounts, Dr. to Ceo. Goadinch, 
J. 537 —05 viz. 
5 Cheſhire Cheeſe, for 430 7 
C. 2, at 23 5. 4d: per C. 3 902—5 
Butter, for 50 Firkins, qt. nett | 
2800 lb. at 3 4. per Ib, — c 35—0 FF 
10 pay in 6 Months, . = 53705 — 


be Touns Marr 
 Waſle-Book. 
Sold James Fenkins, viz. 
White Sarcenet 50 Yards } 


at 3 5. per Yard Ie 1 


[Indico 50 Pounds at 7 5. 
per Pound - ; 4 24 has 
Fournal Entry of the loft. 1 
James Jenkins Debtor to ſundry Ac- 
— | counts, viz. | 
To white Sarcenet for co Yards, at 3s | 
| per Yard [. 7—10—0 
8 To Indico for 50 16. X [ 


7 per Ib. — HIS * 


F rom theſe few Examples of Entry, it may be obſerved, 
that an experienced Perſon in Acco pt, and a good Wri- 
ter, may keep a Fournal without a ee or a Waſte- 
Book without a Journal, ſince they both import one and the 
fame thing, though they differ a little in Words, or expreſ- 
fing. | 
Bur however, I ſhall give Methods of keeping each as far 
as Room will give me Leave, 


| (8-3 
FLEE The WaRte- Book. 
| London, January If 1767. 


* 1 


An 1 of all the 1 Goods, and Debts, 
belonging ta me, A. B. of London, Merchant, 
VIZ. Goa | 


- er e e 3500, —, —| | | 
obac 6 . at 94. A ow 

Fs ve ates C 177, 4» 6 

In Broadcloth 6 Pieces, at 

50 5. per Piece 

Dis 1000 Ells, at 25. 1 116; 13, 4 


L 


4d. per Ell — — 
Canary Wines 9 Pipes, at 

30 J. per Pipe —ʃ | 
Due to me from ON 6 

| Bland, per Bond. O 


270, —. — 


F 473810 
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t "2 ( 1 ) J. 
Journal. 

Inventory, &C. | 

Cuodey Accts. Dr. to Stock —4135,17,10 | 


VIS. 


| 15 8 c 27 2 5 3500,—,—| 
f Co RE: | 
pgs A ea BOT "1 
_ | »jBroadcloth for 6 Pieces, at 13 
| 50. per Piece | * 4 
| 1/Dowlas for 1000 Ells, at 47 7 wt 
| 25. 4d. per Ell 394 
Ii Canary Wines for 9 Pipes, My ALT 
| at 30 J. per Pipe —— 7 3 
| A Baud due on — 60,.—.— 


+ I 
[|| 
T ſhall make one 5 ſerve for Waſte-Book and Journal 
Entries, to fave Room, and alſo to have both Methods of 
Entry under Eye, to make them more intelligibly uſeful to 


the Reader, he hereby being not obliged to turn over-Leaf 
to ſee their Difference of Entry. 


——l4138117 10 


8 Waſte-Book. | : 
London, January 1 ft, | 1767. 
Owing to William Webb, » by +: 4 
Note of my Hand 5 | | 
Ditto to Roger Rf, the Balance q 16 
of his Account 
itto to Henry Hern, due the 4 $ 
{ 4th of May next "1 
| — 1128124 
| Journal. | 
1 Stock 1 Debtor to Sundry Accounts, 
— J. 128—12—4 VIZ. 
3 To William Webb, by Note of 
{my Hand = Co 
To Roger Ruff for the Balance Is 
of his Account ————— {\ * N 
5 To Henry I due the MAL of 7 62 | * 
May next — | SE | 128[12| 4 


EI — | | 
75 23607 — 
25. 1. ; off 
„ 
6 Thomas * Townſhend, Debtor to Sundries; | 
_ VIZ. Fn ; | 
1jTo Tobacco, for 246 16. at}, __ 
144 per . . 
2 To Dowlas, for 460 Ells, at}, — | 
| 3 5. per Ell- — — — 9 8 
= * 8307 — 
Wafte- Bock. = 7 


* 7 5 4 7 


7 be on | = 
Waſfte-Book, ee e 


388 London, Feb. 24 = — . 1767. 
Sold Thomas Townſhend, or. a 5 1. 4. 


_ 1246 6. of Virginia Cut To- | 
| bacco, at 14 4. per Ib. we” oor |. 
460 Ells of Dowlas, at 3s. per ! 5 . 


| | Ditto 24th. | 1 
Bought of Leonard Legg, four Pipes of Ca- | - 
nary, at 28 J. per Pipe —— — 12 — 
To pay in 6 Months. | | 
Ditto 24th. 
| | Journal. 
[Canary Wines Debtor to Leonard Legg for 
2 4 Pipes, at 23 Pounds per Pipe 
To pay in 6 Months, he 
The ſhort Lines ruled againſt the Journal Entries are, 


— [ ] 2ſ-—t- 


or may be, termed Poſting Lines, and the Figure on Top 


of the Lines denotes the Folio of the Leidger where 


the Debtor is entered; and the Figure under the Line 


ſhews the Folio of the Leidger where the Credit is en- 
tered ; and the other ſmaller Figures againſt the ſundry 
Debtors, or ſundry Creditors (whether Goods or Perſons) 


ſhew allo in what Folio's of the Leidger they are poſted, 


The Accounts of Perſons and Things are kept in the 
Leidger, on oppoſite Pages, in which thoſe which in the 
Journal are ſaid to be Debtors are entered on the Left-hand 


| Page, with the word To; and thoſe, to which they are ſaid 


to be Creditors, are enter'd on the Right-hand Page, with 
the Ward By. For 


7757 - 11 9. 


a : LOMPAanin. 
For Inſtance, the laſt Journal Entry ſhould be poſted on 


| | the Left hand, or Debtors-Side, of the Account of Canary 


Wines thus: | 

1767, | 8 

Feb. 24. To Leonard Legg = 4 Pipes — 112 © oo 
And the ſame ſhould be poſted on the Right- hand, or 

Creditor Side, of the Account of Leonard Legg, thus: 

1767, ES 


Feb. 24. By Canary Wines to pay in 6 Months 112 o o | 


There are ſeveral other Books uſed by Merchants beſides 
thoſe three before- mentioned; as the Cafh-boot, which is 


ruled as the Leidger, and folio'd likewiſe, wherein all Re- 


ceipts of Money are entered on the Left-hand Folio, and 
Payments on the Right; ſpecifying in every Entry the Day 
of the Month (the Year being ſet on the Top) for what, 
and for whole Accompt the Money was received, or paid; 
and the total Debit or Credit on each Side is to be poſted 
into the Leidger into the Accompt of Caſh therein, in one 
Line of either Side, vix. to, or by ſundry Accompts, as per 
Caſh-book, Folio, Wc. which is to be done once a Month, 
or at Diſcretion; and the Particulars of each Side, Article 


by Article, are to be poſted into the Leidger to the proper 


Accompts unto which they belong ; with References in the 


* * 
2 


1 


* 


2 


, 
\ 
3 
F 
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Caſh-book, to the ſeveral Folio's in the Leidger ; and carry | 


the Balance over Leaf into the Caſh-book by which you 

may know at any time what Caſh you have, or ought to 

have by you. | . 
Another Book, is a Book of Charges of Merchandize, 


wherein is to be entered the Cuſtom and petty Charges of 


any Goods ſhipped; as Porterage, Wharfage, Warehouſe- 


room, &c. which once a Month is transferred into the 


Caſh book on the Credit Side, making Reference to the 
Book of Charges of Merchandize ; and likewiſe the ſame 
in the Debtor Side of the ſame Accompt in the Leidger for 
the Amount thereof. | | | 
The next Book J ſhall name, is the Invoice- book, or 
Book of Factories: In this Book is to be copied all Invoices 
of Goods ſhipped, either for Accompts proper or partable ; 
and alſo of Goods received from Abroad, which muſt al- 
ways be entered on the Lefr-fide, leaving the Right-fide 


Blank ; and on the Advice of the Diſpoſal of Goods ſent 


Abroad, 


e e eee 


Fes and alſo on the Sale of Goods received from 
Abroad, enter them on the Blank or Right-fide ; ſo at firſt 
View may be ſeen how the Accompt ſtands, c. 

The next is a Bill-book, wherein are entered Bills of Ex- 

2 @hange accepted, and when they become due; and when 
paid, they ſhould be made fo in the Margin. 

The next is a Book of Houſhold Expences, for the 
monthly Charge ſpent in Houſe-keeping ; likewiſe Appa- 
rel. Houſe-rent, Servants Wages, and Pocket Expences ; 


and this may be monthly ſummed up, and carried to the 
Credit of Cam. 1 1 
Beſides the above- mentioned, there muſt be a Book to 
copy all Letters ſent Abroad, or beyond the Seas; wherein 
the Name of the Perſon or Perſons to whom the Letter is 
ſent, muſt be written pretty full, for the readier finding the 
ſame. | 
The next, (and what is very neceſſary) a Receipt- Book, 
wherein are given Receipts for Money paid, and expreſſed 
for whoſe Accompt or Uſe, or for what it is received; to 
which the receiving Perſon muſt ſet his Name for himſelf, 
or ſome other, with the Year and Day of the Month on the 


Top. . 

Lofty a Note or Memorandum book, to minute down - 
Affairs that occur, for the better Help of Memory; and is 
of great Uſe, where there is a Multiplicity of Buſineſs. 

Hnving given an Account of the ſeveral Books and their 
Uſe, the next Thing neceſſary will be, to give ſome few 
Rules of Aid, to enable the Book-keeper to make proper 
Entries ; and to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Debtors and Cre- 
ditors, vix. | | | | 

Firft, For Money received, make Caſh Dr. to the Party 
that paid it (if for his own Accompt) and the Party Cr. 

Secondly, Money paid, make the Receiver Dr. (if for his 
own Accompt) and Caſh Cr. 

Thirdly. Goods bought for ready Money, make the 
Goods Dr. to Caſh, and Caſh Cr. by the Goods. | 

Fourth!y, Goods ſold for ready Money juſt the,contrary, 
i. e. Caſh Dr. and the Goods Cr. zh 

Fifthly, Goods bought at Time ; Goods bought are Dr, 
to the Seller of them, and the Seller Cr, by the Goods. 

Sixthly, Goods ſold for Time, juſt the contrary, i. e. the 
Party that bought them is Dr. to the Goods, and the Goods 

Cr. by the Party, : | 


Seventhly, 


2 Ne Companion, 


Seventhly, Goods bought, part for ready Money, and al 
reſt for Time: Firſt, make the Goods Dr. to the Party, 
for the Whole : Secondly, make the Party Dr. to Caſh for 
the Money paid him in part of theſe Goods, = 
Eig bily, Goods fold, part for ready Money, and the re 
for Time: Firſt, make the Party Dr. to the Goods for the 
whole. Secondly, Caſh Dr. to the Party received of him 
in part of thoſe Goods. —Or either of theſe two laſt 
Rules may be made Dr. to Sundries ; as Goods bought, 
Dr. to the ſelling Man for ſo much as is left unpaid, and to* 
Caſh for ſo much paid in ready Money : And fo on the con- 
trary for Goods ſold; | | 1 1 2 

Ninthly, When you pay Money before it is due, and 
are to have Diſcount allowed you, make the Perſon Dr. 
to Caſh for ſo much as you pay him, and to Profit and 
Loſs for the Diſcount ; or make the receiving Man Dr. to 
| Sundries as before. ES 

Profit and Leſs is Dr. | 

To Caſh for what Money you pay and have nothing for 
it, as Diſcount of Money you received before due, and for 
Abatement by Compoſition, Houſhold-expences, Sc. 

| Fer Contra cr. 

By Caſh for all you receive, and deliver nothing for it; 
a Diſcount for prompt Payment, any Legacy left you, 
Money received with an Apprentice, and by the Profit of 
every particular Commodity you deal in, by Ships in Com- 
pany, by Voyages, Oc. 3 4 gpm 15 


To balance or clear an Account when full written. 


IRST, if the Dr, Side be more than the Credit, 
make the old Accompt Cr. by the New; and if 
the contrary, make the new Accompt Dr. to the Old. 
But if the Dr. Side be leſs than the Credit, then make the 
Old Accompt Dr. to the New, and the new Accompt Cr. 
by the old, for ſuch a Reſt or Sum as you ſhall find in the 
Accompt. | 

2. An Accompt of Company, wherein you have placed 


more received of another than his Stock; then add as uch 


on the Debit Side as you find on the Credit Side; to the end 
that, in the New Accompt, you may have ſo much Debit 
as you put in, and ſo much Credit as you have received. 
3. In Accompts of Vierchandize, you muſt enter the 
Gain, or Loſs, before you make the old Accompt Cr. by 
| 0 
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the New, and the New Dr. to the Old, for the Remainder 


of Goods unſold. 
IN In the Forereign Accompts, which you are to keep with 

louble Column, for the Dollars, Crowns, or other Fo- 
reign Coins, as well as their Value in J. s. d. which have 
been received or paid, by Bills of Exchange for Goods fold 
By Factors or Correſpondents, or bought by them for the 
Accompts before ; here you muſt firſt balance the ſaid in- 
ward Column of Dollars, Crowns, &c. 

To remove an Account full auritten to another Folio, 

Sum or add up the Dr. and Cr. Sides, and ſee the Diffe- 
rence, which place to its oppoſite : As admit the Cr. Side 
exceeds the Dr. then you are to write the Line in the Old 
Accompt to balance on the. Dr. Side, to anſwer the Line 
on the Cr. Side of the New Accompt. 


Flow to balance at the Year's End, and thereby to know 
the State of your Affairs and Circumſtances. 


| «\ 4 O U muſt make an Accompt of Balance on the next 


void Leaf or Folio of your Leidger to your other Ac- 
compts; but after ſo done, do not venture to draw out the 
Accompt of Balance in the faid Folio, *cill you have made 
it exact on a Sheet of Paper, ruled and titled for that Pur- 


| poſe, becauſe of Miſtakes or Errors that may occur or hap- 


2 in the Courſe of balancing your Leidger; which are to 
rectified, and will cauſe Eraſements or Alterations in that 
Accompt, which ought to be very fair and exact; and after 
you have made it to bear in the ſaid Sheet, copy fair the 
ſaid Accompt of Balance in the Leidger. x 


Tue Rules for balancing are theſe, viz. 


17. Even your Account of Caſh, and bear the Nett Reſt 


to balance Dr. | 


24ly. Caſt up all your Goods bought, and thoſe ſold, of 
what Kind ſoever, in each Accompt of Goods; and ſee 
whether all Goods bought, be ſold or not; and if any re- 


main unſold, value them as they coſt you, or according to 


the preſent Market Price, ready Money ; and bear the Nett 
Reft to balance Dr. 

34ly, See what your Goods or Wares ſeverally coſt, and 
alſo how much they were ſold for, and bear the Nett Gain 
or Loſs to the Accompt of Profit and Loſs. | 

4thly, Even all the perſonal Accompts with your Drs. 
and your Crs. in order as they lie, and bear the Nett Reft . 
of them ſeverally to Balance. 57. 
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ethly, Even your Voyages, your Fadtors Accompts, 


wherein is either Gain or Loſs, and bear the Nett Gain or 


Loſs to the Accompt of Profit and Loſs, and the Goods un- 
ſold to Balance. V DE | 4 
Geh, Even the Accompt of Profit and Loſs, and bear 
the Nett Reſt to Stock or Capital, as an Advance to your 
Stock or Capital. 3 1 
7thly, Even your Stock, and bear the Nett Reſt to Ba- 


lance Cr. 


Then caſt up the Dr. and Cr. Sides of your Balance ; and 


if they come out both alike, then are your Accompts well 


kept; otherwiſe you muſt find out your Error by pricking 


over your Books again, to ſee whether you have entered 
every Dr. and Cr. in the Leidger as you ought. . 
Note, By fricking over the Book is meant, an examining 


every Article of the Fournal, againſt the Leiager, and mar. 
ing it thus, - or thus ; and upon the ſecond Examination 


thus 7 3 and upon a third Examination thus; or any other 
arr, 5 | | 

Note alſo, I all Accompts of Goods, you muſt keep a Co- 
lumm in the Middle of the Leaf, of each Side for Number, 
Weight, and Meaſure, | 

Though all that hath been ſaid in relation to Book. 
keeping, and the ſeveral Rules thereunto belonging, may 
ſeem a little abſtruſe to the altogether Unlearned therein, 
yet there is no ſuch mighty Difficulty to inſtruct them as 
they may imagine : For theſe following Hints may render 
what hath been already faid, intelligible to an ordinary 
Capacity. | 


J Stick cloſe to the Text, or general Rule beforemen- 


tioned, wiz, That all Things received, or the Receiver, 
are Debtor to all Things delivered, or the Deliverer ; for 
this Rule holds good in all Caſes. | 
. 8 When the Dr. (whether Perſon or Goods) is known, 
the 

A be Dr. to B. then B is Cr. by 4, for what Sum ſoeves it 
be : Alſo, if Goods be Dr. to C, then C is Cr. by thoſe 
Goods, for the Sum they amount to—— —— This I 
mention, becaufe that moſt Authors (if not all) that I have 
met with on the Subject of Book. keeping, ſpend a great 
many Words, which I think (begging their Pardon if 
1 err) might be ſaved, in declaring the Creditor, as well 


as 


r. is eaſily underſtood without mentioning it: For if 


= HY © $9 


[+] 


1 


—— Se 0; 
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as ſhewing the Debtor, when it may be underſtood, as 
aforeſaid. f | 
z4ly, This Art of Lalian Book-keeping, is called Book. 
keeping by Double Entry, becauſe there muit be two Entries ; 
ths Gol being a Charging of a Perſon, Money, or Goods, and 
the ſecond a Diſcharging of a Perſon, Money, or Goods. 
4thly, ftrifly note, That if the firſt Entry be on the Dr. 


or Left-hand Side of your Leidger, the next or ſecond En- 


try, muſt always be made on the Right or Credit Side of 
your Leidger ; for whenever one Perſon or Thing is char- 
ged, then always another Perſon or Thing is diſcharged for 
the ſaid Sum, let it be what it will. | 


And ſoit is in balancing or evening an Accompt, and 


carrying it to another Folio; for if the old Accompt be 


.evened by the Balance on the Credit Side, then the new 


Accompt muſt be debited or charged on the Debir-fide, for 
the Sum that balanced the old Accompt. 

Much more might be ſaid on this Ar? of Book-keeping, if 
Thad Room; but I have plainly ſpoke to the principal 
Fundamentals thereof, which I hope may be ſufficient for 
the Iaſtruction and Improvement of any intelligent Reader. 


The next Matter I ſhall go upon, is to ſhew, or give Ex- 


amples of various Kinds of Receipts, and promiſſory Notes 
alſo Bills of Parcels in different Trades; likewiſe Bills of 
Book-debts, Bills of Exchange, with Remarks on them; 
and ſome other Precedents of Writings in Trade and Mer. 
cantile Affairs. 


And firſt of Receipts of different Forms, 


Eceived September 23, 1767,-of Mr. 


Anthony Archer, the Sum of Sixt IJ. . d. 
Pounds Nine Shillings; J ſay received for 6—09—089 
my-Mafter Brian Barry, per t : 
oy Caleb Caichmoney, 
London, September 23, 1767. 
Eceived of Mr. Kendrick Keeptouch, C 01 146k 
Ten Pounds Eleven Shillings and | Wh 
Sixpence, in full Payment, per me 2 | 
| 5 3 Henry Haſty. | 
Note, The Sum received muſt alqvays be expreſſed in Words 
at Length, and not in Figures, in the Body of the Receipt ; 


but it may and 'ought to be expreſſed in Figures behind a 


Brace (as in the two firegoing Examples) or elſe between 
| 1 two 


1 
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two Lines on the Lefi-hand of the Name at the Bottom of 
the Receipt (at is ſhewn in the Promiſſory Notes in p. 168.) 
as ell as in the Body of the Receipt. | 

When a Receipt is given in a Book, there is no Occaſion 
to mention the Man's Name of whom you receive the 
Money ; becauſe that is os he being 5 Owner of 
the Book. 


A Receipt in part if Goods fold 
Eceived the 24th of September 1767, } 
of Mr. Timothy Truftlittle, Fifty 
Pounds in Part of Jzdzco ſold him the 22d f 
Inſtant per me, 


50-00-00 
3 Lovemoney, 
A Receipt given in a Receipt Book, 


Nr the 26th of September 1767, 
the Sum of Fortyzfive Pounds, by 


the Order, and for the Accompt of George ( e 
Greedy, Eſq; per. | | 
- Timath y Trufty, 
Eceived the 27th of September 1 65 
of Mr. Daniel Davenport and Com- 


pany, One hundred Pounds, on Werds 
of ſelf and Partner, per 


James 5 


* Sixteen Shillings and Nine We 
in Part for Tobacco ſold him the 24th of 


Auguſt laſt, per 
e : Fabian Funk. 
Eceived the 2gth of September 17675 
3151000 


Eceived the 28th of September 1767, } | 
of Mr. Peter Punctual, Fifty-five 8 
Po 55 —16—0g 


of the Honourable' Eaft India Com- 

. Three hundred and fifteen Pounds 
en Shillings, per Order, and for the Ac- 

count of Peter Pepper, per 

Stephen — 


B Eceived Oatker 2d, 17875 of the Go 
3 vernor and Company of the Bank of 1606+: 4 0 —00 


/and, One thouſand fix hundred Pounds 
Ten Shilling, for ſelf and n per 
5 FAS Logo 


„ 


100-00 -% 


44. fad FAS <4 


08 


do 


9 


Plumb, fer me 
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Eceived the (th of Oxober, 1767, 1 4. 
the W orſhipful Company of Gro- | 


cers, Forty-nine Pounds, Fifteen Shillings, > 49—1 5==00 


in full Payment for my Father Peter 


Peter Plunb, Junior, 
Eceived the 6th of October, 1767, of 

the Right Honourable Sir William | 
Stevenſon, Kt. Lord Mayor of London, the 6O=00=08 
Sum of Sixty Pounds, for the Uſe of the * 
dann e of Haberdaſhers, per] 
C aleb 1 Clerk. 


4 Rent Gatherer”s Receipt. 
Eceived the 24th of Ockober, 1767. 
of Mr. Aaron Arable, in 34 


Eighteen Pounds, and allowed him for 
Land-Tax Five Pounds, and for Repairs 
two Pounds, in all twenty-five Pounds, in 
full for a half Year's Rent due at Michael- 
mas laft ; I ſay received for the Uſe of 
Lawrence Letland, Eſq; by Virtue of his 
Letter of Attorney, ber 


25 —00——08 


— 


GG 


Robert Rentroll. 
Eceived of Mr. Timothy Tenant, this 
25th Day of October, 1767, Six 
Pounds for a Quarter's Rent, due at Mi. 600-00 
chaelma/s laſt, for my Maſter Lancelot Let-\ | | 
farm, per 


Francis Faithful. | 
1 Auguſt 24, 1767, of Mr. 
Peter Biſhop, Twenty-nine Pounds : 
Six Shillings. in part of a Bill of Sixty > 29-06-00 
Pounds, due the 3d of Aber next, to Mr. PTL TI) 


Sam yon Shuffle, per 
, of or F rancis Fiaell, 


5 
4 Receipt, on the Back of a Bill of Exchange. 
H Epte nber 30, 1767, received the full 
Contents of the within mentioned, be- 5000 Pes. of 8 


ing 500 Pieces of Eight, per 
ny * Nathan Needy, 7 


Pro- 
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Promiſſory Notes. 
| Promiſe to pay to Mr. Timothy Teazer, or Order, Sixty 
Pounds on the 26th of this Inſtant September; Witneſs 
my | Hand this 15th of Aon 9 | 
— Daniel Dilatory, 
J. 60-00-00 | 


A 


October 18th, 1 767. + 
I Promiſe to pay to the Hoootnble the Directors of the 


South Sea Company, or Bearer, on Demand, four hun- 1 
dred fifty Pounds, for my Father, James Jones. 

William Janes, 4. 

V 

4. 450 * 

1 Ober, 1767. E 

Promiſe to pay to the Governor and Company of the D 

I Bank of England, or Order, on Demand, two thou- 5 

ſand Pounds, 

Nahum Neednct hing. | 

. 2000 | | ] 

October 24th, 1767. Is 

Promiſe to pay to Miles Man and Company, or Bearer, * 

15 on Demand, ſeven hundred fifty-ſix Pounds ten Shil- ſo 

lings and Nine-pence, for my Maſter Robert Regular. be 


Lewis Martin. | 
J. 756—10—09 , 


| October 25, 1767. 
Promiſe to pay to the e Eaſt India Company, 
or Bearer, upon Demand, Five hundred Pounds, tor 
Henry Hudſon, | Martin Moneybag. 


4. 500 | 1 

October 26th, 1767. ve 5 

promiſe to pay to. Mr. Chri ſtopher Caſh, or Order, . | 

Months after Date, five Pounds for Value received; 
Wines my Hand this 26th Day of October. 1767. 


Robert Brawl ö 
1. 5 co oO . 


—— ⁰ 1wmw ĩ ͤ— 2 


3 — — 


4 


| 


p 
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A Note given by Two. 

E, or either of us, promiſe to pay to Mr. Mati eau 

Miſtruſt, or his Order, Six Pounds Sterling, on De- 

mand, for Value received: Wuneſs our Hands this 27th 
of September, 1707. 

Nat ban Needy. 

1 6—00—00 | Samuel Surety, 


Witneſs Nicholas Notice. 
A Bill of Debt. ; 
M Emorandum, That I William Want, of Los: Wea- 


ver, do owe, and am indeb:ed unto Mr. Timothy 
Truft, of Weſiminfter, Watchmaker, the Sum of Twenty- 


five Pounds fix- Shillings of lawful Money of Great Britain ; 


which Sum J promiſe to pay to the ſaid Trmethy Truſt, his 
Executors, Adminiſtrators, or Aſſigns, on or before the 1oth 
Day of December next enſuing : Wineſs my Hand this 22d 


Day of O fober, 1767. —_WiltiamWant. 


Witnes Titus Teſtis. 
Bill of Parcels. 
T is uſual, when Goods are ſold, for the Seller to deliver 
to the Buyer, with the Goods, a Bill of Parcels, which 
is a Note of their Contents and Prices, with a Total of their 
Value caſt up, Qc. Theſe Bills ought to be hand- 
ſomely writ, and in a methodical Order, according to the 
beſt and cuſtomary Way of each particular Trade. . 
I ſhall therefore ſhew the Form of Bills of Parcels in 
ſome Trades and Profeſſions, with the werten Methods of 
cafting up the ſeveral Articles in each Bill. | 


A Mercer's Bill. 
London September 26, 1767. 
| Bought of Abel Atlas, and Ben. Burdett, viz. 


12 Yds 4 of rich flowered Sattin, at 12s. 6 d. per Yd, 
8 Yds of ſprigg'd Tabby, at 65. 3 9. per Yd. 


"5 Yds + of Farringdon, at 6 s. 8 4. per Yd, 
6 Yds of Mohair, at 45. 24. per Yd. 
, 17 Yds; of _— at 37. 46 * 4. 


1 
Sometimes the Money is paid preſently, then the Re- 
gs is made as follows: 7 5 0 
2 e- 
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Received the 26th of September, 1767, Sixteen Pounds, 
Seven Shillings, and Eight. pence, in full of this Bill, for 
my Maſter 46e Atlas, and Company; per me 
| | : Francis Fairſpolen. 

I oolen. draper's Bill. 
„ London September 24th, 1767. a 
Bought of Benjamin Broadcloth, 22d of dee, 1767, 
VIZ. | FCC 
7 Yards of fine Spaniſh Black, at. 18— 4 fer Yd. 
5 Yds Z of ditto, at — — I: 4 ditto. 
6 Yds 4 of fine mix'd Cloth, at ——— 15— 9g ditto, 
16 Yds 4 of Frize, at —— J- 6 ditto. 
4 Yds of Drap-de-berry, at — — 13 - ditto. 
5 Yds 3 of Superfine Spaniſß Cloth at — 18 10 ditto, 


A Linnen Draper's Bill. 
HCeptember 26th, 1767. 
Bought of Marmaduke Muſling, viz. 
10 Ells of Doulas, at 1 s. 4 4. per Ell. 
14 Ells of Lockram, at 15. 3 d. per Ell. 
32 Ells Z of Holland, at 3 s. 5 d. per Ell. 
1 Piece of Cambric, at 15 7 | 
85 Vards of Diaper, at 15. 10 d. per Yd. 
19.Yds 4+ of Damaſk, at 4s. 3 d. per Yd. 
2 Pieces of Muſlin, at 18 s. 104. per Piece. 
The ſeveral Articles of theſe Bills are purpoſely omitted | 8 
being caſt up, for the Exerciſe of the Reader in the Rules 


Oo 
07s 


oy — = od Foo 


of Practice; or in thoſe of Multiplication of Money, be- 1 
fore ſhewn ; which indeed is the beſt Method of all, for 
the ready caſting up the Articles contained in any Bill of 
Parcels whatſoever. | 
| Example. ; - 
We'll take the laſt Article of the Woollen-draper's Bill, 3 
wiz. 5 Yds 3, Cc. at 18s, 10 d. per Yard, I 
e NG 18—10 I 
. 7 6 
J. 12214—2 | — e I 
16—54 8) 131—10 55 
Facit l. 510-74 Fe 16—51 Soc 
we # Hana 


In this Example the Price is multiplied by the Quantity, 
wiz, 5 Yards 3, according to the Rules delivered in Multi- 
5 plication . 


n 5 5 „ T7, 1 FRY: n 19 7 WITS A of 0 TT * 


plication of Money; and the Product by 5 is J. 4—14==2 : 
Then for the Z of a Yard, I multiply the Price of the In- 
teger, viz. 18 s. 10 d. by the Numerator of the Fraction, 
viz. 7. and divide by the Denominator 8, and the Quotient 
is 16s. 54. 3, agreeable with the Rule ſpoken to in the 
Doctrine of * 5g Which 165. 54. 4 added to 
the Product of 18 s. 10 4. multiplied by 5, gives J. 5— 

10-7 4, as in the Operation above, 55 


A Grecer”s Bill. 


Bought of Robert Raiſin, and Peter Plumb, October the 
4th, 1707, viz. 3 


| „ rt: $6: 
Sugar 2 Hhds- qtz.—17 —2— 17 at 1—10—6 per. C. 
Raiſins [3 Barrels——6—1—19 at 1—I14—5 _ 
Tobacco 1 Hd. ——q4—o— 12 at 4—19—4 

Rice 1 Barrel=——__—o— 1; at 2—16—4 
Pepper 1 Bag 1—3— 19 at 3—12—4 
Brimſtone —2—1—19 at 1—19—1 


| A Hojier's Bill. | - 
Bought of Silveſter Slipſlocken, October 5th. 1767, wiz. 
5 Pair of Womens mixt Worſted Hoſe, at —— 5 f. 7 4. 


3 Pr. of Womens Silk Hoſe, at — 95. 44. 
22 Pr. of Men's Woollen, ditto at —— — 3. 24. 
i I $58 Pr. of Womens ditto, — 2, 2d. 
Ss | 21 Yds. of Flannel, at —— -—————— 15.114. 
8 Pr. of Thread Hoſe, at ———— 33.4 4. 


ft A Fiſhmonger's Bill. 
| Pought of Leonard Ling, 6th of Ofober 1767. 
l. | 3 C of Haberdine, at l. 7—19—0 per C. 
, 1 + of Ling, at — — — 8—12—6 
1 C4 of Stock- fiſh, at — 4—10—6 
6 Barrels I of white Herrings — 3—10—2 
1 Barrel of red Herrin gs 2—12—0_ 
95 Dried Salmon, at 0 —10—2 


” 


Note, Of Haberdine or Ling, 1:4is 4 Hundred: Of 
Stockfyſh and Herrings, 120 to the Hundred, 1200 to a Thou- 
Ana, and 12 Barrels to a Laſt. eee, 
V. | : | 1 a | p 4 
421 | 36 AK 4 
tion 


- 4 


2 fl. * 4 250. ee 
"Bought of Hey Hide, the mw of O eber, 1767, vix· 
d. 


J. 


| 

3 Large Lamb Pier zar C- eng 2 rr Sti 
| 13 Kipp of Goat Skins; ct Els — N U 
| 107 Allom'd Shepp Sk Sins, a. 1233 1 
109 Calve Skins, at — F 

| 85 Oil'd Buck Skits,%at iz. 12-9 
| 
| 

| 


10 Ruſfia Hides, at ——— — 12—9 

to Dicker of Hides, 'at — J. 15 —11 2 
Note, 50 Goat Sin nal a Kipp; and © other Skins are 
Fiveſcore to the Hundred, A Dicker 5 10 Hides or Skins 3 
and 20 e a e 


NTT 7 Yo a 
4 Privterey 5 Bill.” 1 | | 
Bought of dudrees, dntimony, aber d 7ih, 1767, VIZ, 
3 7 
9 Hard Metal Diſhes wt. 42 at 146 per 46. — 2 9 — 
1 Dozen of ditto Plates — — 0 17 — 
1 Chamber-pot of ditto. ——————— oo 42d | 
« 1 S'andiſh of ditto. mm Cn — 4 — ; 
2 'Cankards of ditto —— — - 5 io 1 
18 Beit Spoons — — — O 4 6 | 
Hard Meral 8 —  ; — 
1 Salt of ditto - —— 0 110 
1 Set of Caſtors — — — — —ũ — O lO — 
Fat FEET N * + 
S- | Bills on Book Debts. „„ 4 
ä . A Wollen Draper” Bill. pe 4, 
1767 Mr. Francis Frize, r . 
7 ay” : 
April 20 | To 16 Yds. 4 of Black Cloth, — 


| at ns; 3 per Va. 
ditto 24 | Toa Vds 3 of Drap- de berry, | 
= at ts. © 
May 4 |To To 35 Yds of mixt Gray Cloth 
3 
17 To. 9 Yds of fine ditto, at=—1i7 3 
Jun 12 | To 12 Yds 4 of fine Broad a 
9 17 3 


| -. Cloth, at 
| I 


EF PW 0 Iv 


i © 


Bin full of this Bill and of all Accounts; for my . . Ec, "1 h f 


May 16 To 142 T of flower'd Damaſk, at 9g 5 


Twelve Pounds Ten Shillings, in Part of ( /. s. 4. 


x DY 


If the Gencleman ys Ln | rae ad then make the 
Receipt thus : f 


. 
> & 


Received the WY of 02%. $5 of Mr. 
F rancis Frize,-the Sum of Fiſty-four, Pounds S. 


% 


9185 


* . ÜÄ 
"7 & 5 Mich. Meghan: 


| v1 4 Mercer Bill. N | 
1767 Madam Dixab Dede Dr. ito pe- Bro- 
"4 + cates Via. 
: {WA 6. i. 
March 16 J To 16 f of news Sattin, at 14 9 fer Yd. 
April 14 | To 14 of Venetian Silk, at — 11 8 A 
ditto 16 To gg of Mohair, at — 6 


June 7 70 6 4 of Genoa Velvet, at — 2156 
ditto 25 Tos? of Luteſtriag, at— 47 
If Part of the Bill is paid, write thus? 
Received of Madam Dinah Dilatory,” | - 


Payment, for my Maſter 1 Brocadt; ( 12 10 0 
for —--.* g K unter. 
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1707 | Me, Robert Racer, Dr. to Lionel Livery, 
75 
To : Quarters of Oats, -at—2 3 per %. 
To 9 Buſhels of Beans, at—4 10 
To 7 Buſhels of Bran, at—1 10 
To 19 Buſhels of Oats, at—1 11 
ditto 25 | To 16 Buſhels of Beans, at—3 11 


4 PU $a RT Bill. 


D 

. 

ty 
Or 


* 
N = 
tn 
ba mad 
\O 
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A Tobacconift's Bill. 
| Mr. F rancis, Dr. to Richard Neige, vir. 


To 1 Hhd of Tobacco, qt, nett, 1 

8 569 Ib. at — —10Z fer 16, 

ditto 25 To 1 Box, qt. 75E lb. nett. i 
June + To 65 * of old Spaniſh, qt. nett 


| At — —— — 32 
July 12 Tos { Hhd, qt, 334 Groſs Tare 42, 

: | nett, 293 /b. at 2 
-ber. 71 To 2 Rolls of Tobacco, qt. 9416. at 98 


OE Io A Statitner's Bill. LOS | 
1767 M. b e Dr. to Phineas rolls, 
8 1 
Reamn . 
July 15 37 of Demy Piper at 10 9 fer R. 
ditto . \ To 195 of 24 Foolſcap, at — 6 3 
Aug. 24 To 375 of 2d Demy, at ———8 2 


7ber. 6 | To:g5 French Royal, at=———2 6 

Bber. 26 | To 26 Rolls of Parchment, at—15 11 

Note, A Roll ef Parchment is 6o Skins : a Ream of Paper 
20 Ruires 3 ; and a Pale of Paper 10 Reams. 


| Brictlayer'ꝰ: Bill. 
1767 Mr. Martin Mcnage, Dr. to Peter Pantile, 
+ + VIE 
March 27 | To 25 Thouſand Bricks, 16s. per. M. 
ditto 30 ] To11 Thouſand Plain Tiles, at 20s. 64. per M. 
April 1 To 28 C. of Lime, at 125. per C. 
ditto 9 To 20 Load of Sand, at 3-. 64. per Load. 
May 20 | To 140 Ridge Tiles, at 8s. 64. per C. 
June 24 To go Days Work myſelf at 36. per Day. 
To go Days my Man, at 2s. 6d. 
T'o go Days another Bricklayer, at 25s. 64. 
Togo Days for 2 Labourers at 20d. a Day each. 
Note, 1000 plain Tiles is 1 Load; and 25 Bags or Bujpels 
of Lime 1 C. A Brick muſt beg Inches long, and 4 Inches 2 
broad. Bricks are of three Sorts, Plaice Bricks, Red and 
Gray Stock Bricks. 
Here it will be convenient to give a general Rule for the 
caſting up auy Thing ſold by the Thouſand ; as * 
3 iles, 


keins, Billetre, Sr. | 


proceed as above directed. 
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Tiles, Clinkards, or Flanders paving Brickggand ſeveral 


other Things mentioned in the book of Retes, viz. Barrel 
Hoops, Gooſe Quills, Oranges and Lemons, Squirrel 


8 And the eaſy Rule is this, viz. | 
Multiply the given Number by the Shillings in the Price, 


| (if the Price be at ſo many Shillings per. M.) and always cut 


off three Figures or Places towards the Righi-hand ; and 
the Figures towards the Left-hand are Shillings, which di- 
vide by 20, to bring them into Pounds: and thoſe Figures 
ſeparated toward the Right hand, multiply by 12, the next 
inferior Denomination; and ſtill cut off, or ſeparate three 
Places toward the Right- hand, and the Figures toward the 
Left are Pence; and the three laſt Figures cut off, multi- 
ply by 4 ; and ſtill ſeparate three Places towards the Right- 
hand, and the Figures towards the left are Farthings. —— 
And if the Price be Shillings and Pence, or Shillings, Pence, 
and Farthings per Thouſand, then multiply by the Shil- 
lings as before, and take Parts for the Pence and Far- 


things, as in the Rule of Practice; add theſe together and 


172566 | 4 
24650 - 
ol 
4 N 


31400 
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Example 2. 


261 324 Plain Tiles at 16s, 64. per Thouſand, 
0]. 

1567944 

1. 

1306 

5 Anfaver 43119. 104. 698 / 

12 | or 215 J. 115.194, 


roſt52 


608 


When Things are ſold by the Hundred, as Datch and 
Englih Pantiles ; then follow this Rule, is. .- 

Multiply the given Quantity by the Shillings in the Price, 
and take Parts for the Pence and Farthings (if any be) as be- 
fore ; then. from the Right-hand of the Sum cut off twe 


Places and proceed as in the laſt Rule. 


K 1, 
1726 Pantiles, at 7 J. per & 
1 | 
120[82 | 
12 


Aubin, 120 f. 94. 1 or61, n 
4 


984 | 18 of a Farthing. 


313690 
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Example 3. 
64.— : 2964 Stock Bricks, at 2 f. 9 d. per C. 
| TP 125 


A 
* 


5928 gee ig 
1482, n 

x: — — 4 | 7 CY 70 9 / 4 
© 740 > nſw. 745. 1d. 18 or 3l. 14. 14. 
ps 9 1 2 4 2 2 8 TR y | I 
Wo [2 | 
4 | 


_ 


"% C\ 
OLUVRY ILY 4 
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Of Bills of Exchange. , 
 DILLS of Exchange are either Inland; or Foreign: 
B The Inland Bills are drawn'by':one Trader in one 
Cuy or Town, upon another of another City or Town in 
the ſame Kingdom; as London upon Briſtol, or Exeter upon 
London, &c. and theſe chiefly concern dur Shop-keepers, 
and wholeſale Traders either of Town or Country; aud 
the Foreign more immediately concern the Merchants. 
' Bills of Exchange, if handſomely drawn, muſt be writ- 
ten in a fair Hand, on @ long Piece of Paper; about three 
eg broad, and writ in Form after the following Prece- 
ents. Sed f N ; 


© 


4 Bill payable at Sight. | 


ny Mn 5th October, 1767, 
T Sight hereof, pay to Mr. Gregory Grgedy, or his 
Order, the Sum of Fifty Pounds, for Valde received 


of Chriſtopber Caſh ; and place it to Accompt, as per Ad- 

vice from ' wh. | 

To Mr. Peter Puuctual, Your humble Servant, 
Grocer, in Higbftreet, PAY 7 3 
Briſtol Daniel Drawbil}, 


Nie, A Bill at Sight is payable three Days after the Ac- 
coptor ſeeth it. IS. 
5 Exon, 


| I 4 


o 
- — . . Gs» ri BE, 
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: 1 Na 14. 1967, 
8 E V F N | Dare after, Sight hereof, pay to Mr. Nathan 
Neeay, or his Order, twenty-four Pounds ten Shillings, 
for the Value received here of Mr Timothy Transfer and 
place it to Accompt, as ger Advice from | 
To Ir, Simon Certain, | Your Friend and Servant, 
Haberdaſher, in Milk N Fw Michael Moneyman. 
ſtreet, London. n 
If Mr, Needy ſends "His Slivaki, Andrew Benſon, to re- 
ceive the Money; after he has writ his Name on the Back 
of the Bill, (which is his Order) the Servant muſt Write a 
Receipt to his Maſter's Name, thus: | 


Received Navember, 16, 1767, the full Contents 4 the 
evithin mentioned Bill, being Twenty-four. Paunds, Ten 


Shillings. _ | 
Witneſs, ROO” | . Nathan Needy. 
Andrew Benſon. 1 


1 Foreign Bill of Exchange. 


London, 61h October, 1767, for 460 Crowns, at 
36 4. 3 Sterling per Crown. 

T Uſance pay this 1 my firſt Bill of Exchange (my ſe- 
A cond or third not being paid) unto Mr. Henry Vernon, 
or Order, Four hundred and Sixty Crowns, at 56 4. 2 per 
Crown, for the Value received of Mr. Samuel Thi yon, and 
pals it to Accompt, as pcr Advice from, Sir, 


Yo Mr. Wil. Walker, Your humble 8: 2rvant, | 
Merchant in Paris. Ebenezer Reynolds. 
GED, | | | 
Loudon, * Otter, 1767, for 480 Dollars at 
per Dollar. 


T three Uſane? 6 this. my. firſt of. Exchange unto 

Mr. William u or Order, four hundred and 
Eighty Dollars, at 8 Sterling per Dollar, for the 
Value e of him Ty and place it to Accompt, as per 
Advice from, 


To Mfrs Daniel ay © pe Your hankle Servant, 
David Bernardiſto r. Mark Ae. 


Merchants in Aleppo. : 5 my 
Ct Note, 


and then he writes his Name likewiſe under the other, and 
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Note, Vance, between England and France or el 

is one Calendar Month; between Eee land, . ain or 
757 


Portugal, two Months, berween Engl, and an W 
Months, Sc. 
Once mare. ” 
Brifol, ach Oatber, 1767, for 609 Pieces of Eight a at 
53.4.3 per Piece. 


T double Uſance pay this my firſt Bill of Exchange: © 1 
unto Mr. Lawrence de Lux, or. his Order, fix hun- ü 

dred P.eces of Eight Mexico, at 53 Pence . Sterli 

Piece of Eight, for Value received of Gene x He ge, ag apd 

paſs it to Accompt, as per Advice from yours, 


To Mr. Simon Surepay, Milliam Heng Hern. 
Merchant in Leghorn. | 


Notes on Bills of Exchang e. 


PHE Acceptor of any Bill is became mw Debtor a0: 
3 the Perſon to whom the Bill is payable for the- Contents: 
eres 

4. * Perſon to whim the Bill is payable myſt demand 
the Money the very Day it becomes due, and if the Acceptor 
dies, before it becomes due, it muſt be demanded of the Ex- 
ecutor or Adminiflirator. 

3. The Drawer of any Bill muſt. 05 give his Corre- 
| hondent a letter of Advice, that be hath drawn ſueh a Bill 
on him for ſuch a Sum; &C. 

4. None may pay a Bill without fach a Letter of Advice.” 

5. In England a Bill is due the third Day Leads the Exe 
ration Y: ihe Time mentioned i in the Bill. 


Of Indorfing. | | 

4 + frequently happens, that between the Acceptance of 
a Bill aad the Time of Payment, the Party. to whom 
it is firſt made payable, bath. occaſion to pay it away: if 
ſo, he writes his Name on the Back of the Bill, which is tys- 
Order, (as faid before): and gives it to the Perſon he is in- 
debted to, and. then he is impowered to receive the Money: 
And it may be, the ſecond Perſon alſo wants to pay it away; 


delivers it to a third Perſon to reseive the Money : And it 
may be, the third does the ſame, and delivers it to a fourth 


I * Perſon, Wl 
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Perſon, &c. All that do ſo, are Endorſers z-and he that 
laſt bath the Bill, if the Acceptor will not pay it, may ſue 
him, or the Indorſers, or Drawer, or any of them, for the 
Money. F 12-8 e ad: Hina FOE 
An Indorſement is generally in theſe Words, viz, Pay the 
Contents of the within mentioned Bill to Henry Halty. 
P 1 „ ech. 
But generally the Name only is accounted ſufficient. | 
uf” SAT 2 XL8I-OQECEE DIJDS $4.43 Ag: Hs $91 185 
/ YH 49) , | / Proteſting. © r 
HEN à Bill is to be Proteſed, the Party that hath 
Y the Bill muſt go to a Public Notary (not a common 
Seri vener) whoſe Buſineſs it is: and he goes with you to 
the Acceptor's Houſe, and demands Payment, c. And 
then he draws up a Profeft according to Law; which is to 
be returned to the Drawer within the Time limited, &c. | 
It is needneſs to give here the Form of a Proteſt, becauſe 
no Man can do it of himſelf. | 26,05, O10 


3 M Dat.. | 
| XN OW all Men by theſe Preſents, that I Lawrence 
2 Lackcaſh, 7 Southwark, Vintner, do otve and am in- 
debted unto Charles Creditman, ef the ſame Place, Salter, 
the ſum of one hundred and Fifty Poundi of lawful Money of 
Great-Britain ; which faid Sum 1 promiſe to pay unte the ſaid 
Carles Creditman, bis Executors, Adminifirators, or Aſſigns, 
en or before the 24th of December next enſuing the Dan 
bereof. Witneſs my Hand and Seal this 6th Day of Oct. 1767. 
Sealed and delivered 7 
in the Preſence of Lawrence Lackcaſh. 


| A Bill far Maney borrowed. 


Eceived and borrowed of Oliver Overcaſt, of London, 
Merchant, Fifty Pounds, which 1 do hereby promiſe 16 
pay on Demand. Miineſs my Hand this 616 Day of Oct. 


4. 30 . Peter Penury. 


The 


* 


. IM ww rs Wy 


Warrant of Delivery 3 nnd mult be ſigned by the Perſon in 
whoſe Name the Goods were entered; and the Mark alſo 
in the Margin; which being done, und the Fee for Entry, 
and Cuſtom paid, you will then have from the Land-Waiters 


When Goods ae to be exported by Certificate, viz. Fo- 


reign Gobds formerly imported : theſe Goods being o be 
ſent Abroad, or exported to another Place or Country by a Wl 


of the ſaid Goods (producing a Certificate from the Comp- 


1 * Hriftopher | | o 
22 Entry with ns of Tao thouſand EI. of broad Ger- 
many Linen, in the Amazon, Capt. i + Stour, for Ja- WM 
maica, the Subfidy, &e. vas paid Inwards Fi 
per Certificate , the Collector Treward: : And for farther 


' Caftons/hiouſe London, geb November, 1767. IS ; 


not been relanded in any Port or Creek in England or Wales, MM 
45 i * 0 1 241 „ 1 I * 7 3- * 

 fince laft Si pped, 2 . | 

. LY IF.» 377 


unladen, and new in the Anon e Stout, „ar la- 
. 5 W 


maica. Dated the tb of Novem 


* 
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"In the Mercury; John Keelhaul, from Antigua, 
8 1 an 1. Se, . Eo! OY 

| 58 Bags of Cotton, Oe. 3 ich 
There muit be eight ef theſe Bills, (though but ſeven 
Outwards) and one of theſe moſt be in Words at length, (as 
well as one of the ſeven Bills outwards)-whieh is for the 


a Warrant for the Landing: and receiving your Goods. 


Native of Erg/and within Twelve, or a Stranger within 
Nine Months after Importation, entitles the Exporter to a 
Drawback of Part of the Cuſtom paid at the Importation 
troller, that they have paid the Duties inwards.) _ And the 
Debenture of Cuſtom Drawback runs thus 8 
ß YI "IIEREbemure. -. | 


ommerce, Natural born, did, on &c. make 


by, Kc. as appears Ml 


Mani feſfution of F thertin, be hath alſo alen Wl 
Oath before us of the ſame. % WP ah | 


x 

| 4 

- ALS 
? 3 

4 i F 


» 71-1 74.” The' Oath. _ | 
Jurat C. C. That: tun thiuſand Ells of broad Germany 


Linen, abb we ment ioued, was reaily ſhipped out, and hath 


4 


"Thee Certificate Cocket. '' © © Fl 
Lendon ; Know ye, that C. C. for two thouſand Ells of 
broad Germany Linen, paid per Fc. the Day &c. laſt, late Wil 
© O77». - | 

This Certificate Cocket is gained by applying to the Books 

of the Importer, to know Ve Day 642 how the Cuſtom 

Inward was paid, and by whom; which carry to the Long- 
room in the Cz/torm-hou/e, and deliver it to the Comptroller's WM 
3 | Cle 4 


— p- 
. * 


„ = — — — 
* 
2 8 * 2 2 - ® 
2. — — — p * —_— 
— _ * £ p WT 
— blk a FR. 
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Clerk of the Sutgidy Inward and Outward, with an Ac- 


count of what you would export, 98. 
A little before was mentioned at what Key the Goods 
ſhould: be landed, and therefore here it is proper to name 
the Keys (or rather Quays) and Wharfs that Goods are 
uſually landed at; which are theſe, 1 sss. 
FSomers 's. Key, Smart's-Key, VI 221 3- Key, Bear, Rey, Dice- 
Key, Cuftom-honſe- Key, Potter” s- Rey, Wool-Key, Galley- Key, 
Brewer's-Key, Ralph s. Key, Chefter"t-Key, jc Key, Cox - 
Key; Hammond: Young's and Gaunt's:Keys. And the 
Wharfs are, Freßb- N harf and Botolþh-Wharf. 
Beſides theſe there are certain Places called Docks, which 
are Harbours cut into the Land, where there is.no Current, 
but only a Flaw and an Ebb, occaſioned by theRiſe and Fall 
of the Tide in the River of Thames; and theſe are con- 
venient for the lying of Veſſels, Hoys, Lighters, Barges, 
and Boats; and are theſe, vis. _ . 
Billingſgate-Doct, Sabb' s- Doch, Tower-Dock, St. Catha- 
rine - Docł, Napping · Doch, Hermitage- Doc, Execulion- 
Dock, and Limehouſe-Dock. And above Bridge, Queenbithe- 
Dock, Pudale- Dock, White-Frier's-Dock, and Scotland. yard- 


Dock. And on Southwark or Sarry Side, are Saviour Se. 


- DocksClink-Dock, and Savery"s-Dock below the Bridge: yard, 
and ſeveral others for private Uſes—But more particularly 
eminent on that Side the Water, is the Bridge- Tard for land- 


* 


'Ports of E ngland. 


W a Committee to redreſs Grievances, c. and Clerks 
of the Stations, with Lighter Managers, and have the Let- 


Of TWharfage and Ligbterage. 


ting of many Warehonſes,. (which are now very fine and 


commodious, being, rebuilt fince the ſad Fire in Thames: ſtreet ) 


Cellars, Ic. and have the Privilege of keeping-Lighters for 


the Carriage of Goods to and from Ships. 
| De Rates of Wharfage. 838 


Are generally computed at 12 f. per Ton, Whether Out- 
ward or Imvard; excepting Sugars from the Vet- Indies, 
which pay 2's, per Ton, 4 Hogſheads being accounted a Tun 

-(tho' they weigh more ;) Crainage is included in the 124. 


* Ton Wharfage, and for Lighterage, the Wharfingers 
ave 12 4. for 4 Hogſheads of Sugar that come from. 


dig ſundry Sorts of Merchandizes, but .chiefly from the 


Harfingers have ſeveral Managers over them, and alſo 


the Owner's F leb. 
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the Mast Indies; and for Wine and other Goods, 5 Ligh- 
terage is half as much as the Wharfage. 


Huſbands of Shih. 


: WI E RE on ©) erſons, are concerned in a Ship, 


there is ufuatly uſbang' choſen by them, to ta 
an Account of every lercham' 18 s, &c. and pay the 
Wharfage, Lighterage, Oferage, 
are to collect eyery. en ant's Weseke when they do 


x * 


* * TI IR * 3 - "0 — cat. 
_ — — — a — — AR — 


* * 9 OO gn 


of Minjurolion of Planes EP! Solids, 
H E ſeveral Kinds of Meaſuring are Three, wiz. 
1/, Lineal, by ſome called Running Mea/ure, and 


is taken by a Line, and reſpects Length wuhout Breadth : 
the Parts of which are, 


12 Inches 1 Foot, 3 Feet one Yard, 16 Feet and a half 2 
Rod, Pole, or Perch. 


All Kinds of ornamental Work, ſuch as Cornice;, Freeze, 


Oc. are meaſured by Running Meaſure. 


2aly, Superficzal or ſquare Meaſure, is that which re- 


Pele Length and Breadth: and the Parts are, 


144 Inches 1 Foot, 72. Inches half a Foot, 36 Inches 


one Quarter of a Foot, 18 Inches half a Quarter of a Foot, 
272 Feet and a Quarter one Rod, 136 Feet half a Rod; 


4896 Inches, or 9 Feet one ſuperficial or ſquare Yard. 
34ly, Solid, or Cube Meaſure; which reſpeRs Length, 
Breadth, and Depth, or Thickneſs ; and the Patts are, 
1728 Inches 1 Foot, 1296 Inches. three Quarters of a 


Foot, 864 Inches half a Foot, 432 athes one . of 
a Fook, and 27 Feet one | 


| Buperfici al Meaſure. 


0 meaſure Things that have Length and Breadth, 
ſuch as Board, Glaſs, Pavement, Wainſcot, and 


Land, is to take the Dimenſions of the Length and Breadth. 


according to the cuſtomary Method uſed in each Particular; 
for J — Board and Glaſs are meaſured by the Foot, 
the Dimenſions are taken in Feet and Inches, and the Con- 


ent given in F cet, 


« | 5 
= The 


e. and theſe Huſbands . ; | 
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The Dimenſions of Wainſcoting, and Paving, Plaſter. 


ing, and Painting, are taken in Feet and Inches, and the 
Content given in Yards  _ :: | | 


Of the Square and ſuperficial Content or Area. 

Tue ſquaring of any Number is multiply ing ite into it- 

ſelf, as 12 Inches multiplied by 12 Inches make 144 ſquare 
Inches. The l Content or Area of any Thing is 

found four ſeveral Ways, viz. by whole Numbers, by De- 

cimals, by Practice, and by croſs Multiplication; in each 

of which Methods I ſhall give Examples of Operation. 

A Square hath its Sides perpendicular and equal. 

An Oblong hath its Sides perpendicular, and thoſe that 


Boards, Wainſcots, Cielings, Windows, Doors, &c. are 
commonly of this Figure. . 

When any thing is to be meaſured, it muſt be conſidered 
what Form or Faſhion it is of; and then it muſt be mea- 
ſured according to the ſeveral Rules for each F gore. 5 

Firft, If it be a Square or Oblong, then the Length and 
Breadth muſt be multiplied one by the other, which gives 
the Content in ſquare Meaſure, and that Product mult be 
divided by its proper Diviſor according to the Name in 
which the Content or Area is to be given. 


Example. 


Inches long: how many ſquare or ſuperficial Feet doth it 


contain ? 3 a P 
144) 1152 (8 Feet. 
ee; 


COD 


ö | OD (0) 5 
Here the Length in inches is multiptied by the Breadth 
in Inches, and the Product 1152 divided by 144, the ſquare 


1 . 
Inches ina Foot, quotes 8 Feet ſquare for * Content of 


are oppoſite equal; but the adjacent Sides are unequal; 


5 g «vv 


4 


Admit a Board be 12 Taches broad, and 8 Foot or $9 | = 
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=: 4 Rule for Diſpatch. By 


If the Length of a Board, or Piece of Glaſs, be given in 
Feet, and the Breadth jn Inches, multiply one by the other, 
(without any ReduQtion) and divide the Product by 12; and 

the Quotient will be the Anſwer in Feet, and the Remain- 
der will be Parts of à Foot. 80 the foregoing Example 
might have been done ſooner by dividing 96 the Length by 
8 12 the Breadth, and it quotes 8 Feet for the Content, by 


o © Tz Y 


+ Exanpli. BY . 


t Suppoſe a Board be 14 Feet long, and 15 Inches broad: 
. what is the Content in ſquare Feet ? ag eos 
e 314 Feet long. * 
15 | | fn 7 : 
d — So the Anſwer is 17 Feet 
E 12) 210 | and 4. And ſo for any other 
— —— Example of this Kind. 
1 BB Foot17 7077 - | 
a6 — — — — 
e | ee | 
In Or conciſer thus: | 5 
14 Here 4 Inches is the I of a 
by — 3 Foot, wherefore & of 14 is 
OO — —— - taken, and added to 14, and 
1 | — 1 + it makes 17 Foot, and ⁊ e- 
3 pier equal to 2. f 
Au. 17 K 
Another Example worked four different Ways. | 
. If a Board be 12 Feet 4 or 150 Inches long, and 1 Im 
| _ Ches broad; how many ſquare Feet doth it contains n 
| VuLcaRLY,  DecinaLlLyY. 
Inc bes. 5 ; | | "ID 12,5 
th} 465208 008% ee er T8 
FE 4-3 „ | — 
-& | 750 | 250 
| 150 4 125 , 


22 50 Feet 1 5,088 4 


. 1 
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144) 2250 (15 Feet 5 Feet 15, 62 ˖ 
144 es | I 
810 1 555 Inches 7,500 
Rem. 9 \.- 4/4; Quarters. 2,008 
Multiply by 12 Inch. 1 Fo g 1 = 
[144) 1080 (7 Inches, : 
1008 N 
C 
Multiply by 4 the Quarters in an Inch. 
144) 288 (2 Quarters or + 
288 
By Crofs Multiplication By Practice. 
Feet, tn. | OG 
Ln 6 | 127 — 6 : 
223 2 2772 
—— — be | — 
12.0 12 —6 
o —6 3 Inches } 3——1 z 
„ WES -* 
1 5 IF 
Arfwer 15 . 7% 


The four Methods here uſed are as follows, firſt, by 
multiplying the Inches Fogather, and dividing by 144, &c. 
The ſecond Work js. performed decimally ; the third Me- 
thod is by Croſs Multiplication; and the laſt and beſt is by 
Practice. | ES : 

Any of theſe Methods may be eaſily underſtood by the 
Uſe of the arithmetical Part of this Book, except the 
— by Croſs-Multiplication, which I. ſhall explain 

ere. | 

In the Example, 1 Foot 3, ſtands under 12 Foot 6 ; and 


way, 


8 Oe 


8 2 O my) ft 


having drawn a Line, ſay, once 12 is 12, then I ſay croſs- | 


l 


A 


ve ö aer. "Be 


way, 6 times 1 is 6 Inches; ſo that Line is o Feet 6 Tnchesx 
Then croſs-way again, I ſay three times 12 is 36 Inches, the 
12's in 36 is three times, or 3 Feet; ſo that Line is 3 Feet 
o Inches: Laſtly, I multiply the Inches together, ſaying, 
3 times 6 is 18, the 12's in 18 once, and there remains 


or 28 equal to 2, as in the Work. 


If a Board be wider at one End than the other; then take 
the Breadth in the Middle, or add the Meaſure of both Ends 
together, and take the Half of the mean Breadth, which 
multiply by the Length. a 

i: Example. 
| Suppoſe a Board to be 120 Inches long, and the narrow- 


eſt End 10 Inches wide, the broadeſt End 34 Inches wide; 


what is its Content in ſuperficial Feet? 


10 narroweſt 25 


Add 175 broadeſt End 


Sum 44 
its half — = 
is 22 the Medium 13 
zo the Length | 


| Eu —ũ— SIE ame gm 


144)2640(18 Feet 4 Aufwer. 


144 


Rem. 48 41 
— —— or 4 Inches; that is 48 the Remainder 
144 [12[3 is Jof 144. "Bo 


377. 
Peet. Inches. | 
1000 the Length.” | 
1 10 the mean Breadth. 
In. 10 — C . 
1 
Fot 0 In. 4 $00 
or 10 In 3 


r 
_— 


= — — — 5 


 18—04 Anſawer. 
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If a Board or Piece of Glaſs be ever ſo irregular, it may 
be meaſured very near, by taking the Breadth in 5 or 6 
Places, and add the ſeveral Breadths together, dividing the 
Total by the Number of Places, and the Quotient will be 
the mean Breadth ; which multiply by the Length, c. 

Having the Breadth in Inches of any Board, or Piece of 
Glaſs, to know how much the Length of that Board or 
Piece of Glaſs, will make a Foot ſuperficial, - | 
Rule, Divide 144 by the Inches in Breadth, and the 
Quotient will be the Length of that Board that will make 
a Foot. ; | V 


„ ane. 


If a Board de 9 Inches broad, what Length of that Board 
Will male a ſuperhcual Foot . 


| 90 144 
Arfever 16 


: Proper Directions for Joiners, Painters, Glafiers, &c. 


Rooms being various in their Forms, take this general 
Rule in all Caſes, vig. | i | | 
Take a Line, and apply one End of it to any Corner of 


the Room; then meaſure the Room, going into every Cor. 


ner with the Line, till you come to the Place where you 
firſt began: Then ſee how many Feet and Inches the String 
contains, and ſet it down for the Compaſs or Round; then 
take the Heighth by the ſame Method. 5 

Glaſiers are to take the Depth and Breadth of their Work, 
and multiply one by the other, dividing by 1443 Glaſs be- 
ing meaſured as Board. 


Having thus ſhewn the Methods of caſting up Dimen- 


frons, I come now to Particulars ; and the firſt of 


Glafiers Work, by the Foot. 5 U 1 


If the Windows be ſquare, multiply the Length by the 
Breadth, which will produce the Content, as aboveſaid, 


* 


Fxamijie 


hed band £2  Y wo 


A rFyY 


Eranple. 


By Croſs Mutdplication 8 By Practice. 

Feet. In. i «1%, 99 Beet: . 
8—9 hig 8—9 4 | 
73 broad N „ "5 Beet 3 

p 562 ? WE 
2—0 1 bY 13 Inches + 2—2+ 
. — 
2 e 41 Ra — Anfwer. 
NN | 


If the Windows are arched, or have a 8 Form, 
no Allowance is made, by reaſon of the extraordinar 
Trouble, and Waſte of Time, Expence or Waſte of Glas. 
fc: And the Dimenſions taken from the higheſt Part of 
the Arch, down to the Bottom of the Window, from the 
Height or Length ; which multiply by the Breadth, and the 

Product will be the Anſwer in Feet, &c. 
Glaziers are often ſo very nice, as to take their Dimen- 
ſions, and to meaſure to a Quarter of an Inch, - 


OO | Example. 
| | Feet. In. 
3 431 long. 
| 2—74 broad. 
; 6 Inches is | 8—7 | 
1 4 is : | 2—14 
7 4 i „ 
5 6 11 
114 
— ——_— 
Glaſs is . by the Foot, as is ſaid before ; and the 
Price of Work is as follows; viz. | 4. d. 
: Engliſh Glaſs per Foot — | o- 


French and Ciown-Glaſs — 
Common Work, Leading included, for for every 5% Fo 1— 


ſquare | 
New Leading old Glaſs per Foot — 9—3 
Common Diamond A ed-h — Om 
7 | F Painters 


* Jnns Mane 92 
Painters Work by the Yard. 
H EN the Wainſcot of a Room is painted, you are 
to meaſure round the Room with a Line, as hinted 
before, and the Height is to be taken by girting a String 


over all the Mouldings from the Top of the Cornice to the 


Floor ; then multiply the Compaſs by the Heighth, and 
you have the Content in Feet and Inches; which may be 
reduced into , ſquare Yards, by dividing by g. 
| bs Boa Example 1. 
A Room painted, 8 
| Feat. l.. 5 | a n . | | 
Being 45—8 in Compals } What is the Content in ſquare 
10 F. 6 high: ' FF Yards? Soom 
„ 
. 
re. 2 
24959 


Yards 53—2—6 An fever. 


— — —— 


Example 2. 
If the Height of the Room painted be 12 Feet 4, and the 
Compaſs 84 Feet 11; what ſquare Vards doth it contain? 
Anſwer, 116 Yards 3 Feet 35. | 8 
Feet. In. Note, Double Work is al- 
48—11 Compaſs lowed in Window. Shutters; 
12 F. 4 high Saſh Frames and Mantle- 


— — — pieces are reckoned by them- 
In 1019-00 ſelves, unleſs the Mantle- 
47 28—033 pieces ſtand in the Wainſcot, 
— — —— and then they are to be mea- 
9) 1047 —03F ſured as plain Work, de- 
— ducting nothing for the Va- 


Yards 116032 Anf. cancy. 


. ES wy 6-465 
—— | On . —— 


3 * —_ 


| 3 6 
Common coloured, 3 Coatsein Oil, per Yard —— 0-6 
On old Colour — — nk 0—4 
Walnut-tree Colour 6 5 


6 


* * 
J. a 
* 


Marble Colour, from 16 4. to — 2— 
Saſh Frames, each —— — — — lO. 
Saſh Lights, each — = — 6C— 
Window Lights, one with another x 0—3 
Iron Caſements — — ü öl — Oz 


1 \ 


25 Joiner Vorl. 
X77 AINSCOTTING, the Dimenſions are taken 
as in Painting, viz. by meaſuring the Height (in- 
denting the String wherever the Plane goes, as well as the 


\ Painters do wherever the Bruſh goes) and then the Com- 


paſs; which multiply one into the other, dividing the Pro- 


duct by , and the Quotient is the Anſwer in ſquare Yards. 


Example. 


What is the Content of a Piece of Wainſcotting that. is 
9 Feet 3 long, and 6 Feet 6 broad? 

Feet. In. The Length and Breadth 

9 —=3J being multiplied together, 

6 F. 6 brings it into ſquare Feet; 

| which divided by 9g, (the 


$5==6 ſquare Feet in a Yard) pro- 
6Inch :P 4—72 duces 6 Vards 3 for the An- 
"0" ſwer. 
9) 60 12 (6 Vds 4 Anſw. 
5+ 1 


—rðr—.w—e— 


By croſs Multiplication, thus : 
Feet, In. 


1—6 | - 7 
60—1f as before, which divide by q, G. 
K Dez 


be Young Man's beſt Companion. T9! N 


e Toung Man's be Companion, 


* | Once More. 

There is a Room wainſcotted, the Compaſs of which is 
47 Feet 3 Irches, and the Height 7 Feet 6 Inches; what's 
the Content in Yards ſquare? An/wer 39 Yards SE 

Feet: in; 
47—3 Compaſs 
7—6 the Height 


194 


Arſe 39 Yds3 or 


| | The Prices per Yard . . 
For good Wainſcot | 3 — | | 
Wainſcotting, not finding Stuff, &c. 
Coarſe Wainicottiyg — — — 
Deal Wainſcot, finding StufEß¾é T 3—0 
| Not finding Stuff ——— 16 
Carpenters Work. 
OOFING, Flooring, and Partitioning, the principal 
| Carpentry in modern Buildings, are meaſured by the 
Square of 10 Feet each Way, that is 109 ſquare Feet. 
For Roofing, multiply the Depth and half Depth by the 
Front; or the Front and half Front by the Depth, and 
you'll have the Contents. | | 
The Dimenſions are taken in Feet and Inches. 
| Exam pie. | 
How man Squares doth that Piece of Work contain that 
meaſures 199 Feet 10 Inches in Length, and 10 Feet 7 Inches 
in Height? A. 21 Squares 14 Feet 10 3. 


— 6—0 


[| 
[! 
| 
N 
180 
o ' 
: 


Op-ration, The D:viiton is perform— 
. ed by pointing off two Places 
199 10 long towards the Ripht- hand, and 
10 F. high. the Number on the Left are 
ak Squares, &. 

1955— 4 

99-14 

16—712 


21,1410 Anſw. 21 Squares, 14 Feet 10 In. 12. 
; " of | Again. 


10 
* TE 


) 
) 
0 
55 


*. 
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Again. 
If a Floor de 49 Feet 7 Inches 4 Parts long, 
Feet 6 Inches broad ; how many ſquare Feet ? 


T he Operation by Crofs- Multiplication, 


0 Feet. Ta. Parts. 
9 4 
26 —6 0 

204——0 - 

98——0 O 
I 5——2 o 
24——6— 0 
1 
8———8 
2 


13, 14—8 . 13+ Sau. 14 Feet, & In. 4 


Note, In meaſuring Roofing, no Dedudtion is wa for 
Sky-Lights, Chimney-Shafts, &C. 

In meaſuring Flooring, from the Content of the Whole 
Floor in Feet, take the Content of the Vacancy for the 
Stairs, Hearths, Sc. in Feet, and the Remainder is the 
true Content; which bring into Squares as before. 

Note, In Pariitioning you muſt meaſure the Drors, Door- 
caſes, and Windows by themſelves, and deduct their Content 
out of the M hole, except by Agreement they are included ; and 
then you muſt mention in the written Agreement, Doors, Dour- p 
caſes, and Windows included. 

There are divers Sor's of Carpenters Work belonging to 
a Building, vis. Cantaliver Cornice, Modil'on- Cornice, 
Plain Cornice, Guttering, Rail and Balluſters, Lintale, Pent- 
heuſe- Cornice, Timber- front, Story, Breſt-ſomwers, She! 
ving, Dreſſcring, &c. all which are meaſured by Lineal cr 
Running meaſure, Fhere are alſo Doors and Docr-caſes, 
Lanthorn- Light s with their Ornaments, Balcony-Coors and 


_ Caſes, Cellar-doors and Curbs, Columis and Pilaſlers, 


Cupola's, Sc. all which are valued by the Piece. * 
Carpenters Work is done at the following Prices, 


17 -- 


| Flooring, finding Boards, the Squire b. I—15= 0: 


Not finding Boards, 5 2 J. 04.10 e 
K 2 | _ Rookrg 


* 
9 Li 4 
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4. 7. it 

Roofing with Oak r — — — 2-—OC-0 
Not finding Timber — — | — O—I2—0 
Par itioning per Square — 0 —15—0 
Not finding Timber- — . O0—07—0 


Stairs with Rails and Balluſters complete — — 1—10=0 
Sawing of Oak and Elm per 1c0 Feet — O—0:—b 
Fences for I Trees — - —— 0-0-0 

Old Timber is commonly fold for 405. per Tun (that is 
40 folid Feet) in the Place: Aſh 30. and Elm 28 5. per 
'] un. | 2 

Note, Carpenters meaſure the Timber Frames of any Build. 
Sig, (which they call the Carcaſe ) by the Square of 10 ſuper- 
Icial Meaſure, or 100 /quare Feet, as hinted before. 


Sawyers Mort. 


1 this Place it may not be improper to ſay ſomething 


in relation to the Method uſed by Sawiers in meaſuring 
their Woik. When they work by the Great (as they ſay) 
molt commonly they meaſure their Work by the ſuperficial 


Foot; fo there is no great Difficulty in takirg the Dimen- 
fions ; for they account the Depth of the Kerf for the 


Breadth, and the Length for the Length. The Dimen 
fiens being thus taken in Feet, the Content of one Kerf 
Juperficial may be found by multiplying the length by the 
Bieadth ; and then having found the Number of Feet in 
ore Kerf, multiply it by the Number of Keifs of the ſame 
Dimenſions, and you will have the Number of Feet in 
them all. 5 N TY 
Note 1/t, When thus they have caſt up the whole Con- 
tent of their Work in Feet, they are paid for it by the Hun- 
cred, that is, 100 „„ 50 . 
2%, That if the Ketf be but ſix Inches or leſs in Depth, 


| then they have a Cuſtom to be paid for Kerf and half, (as 


they expreſs it) i. e. for half ſo much more as it comes to 
by Meaſure ; and the Reaſon they give for it is, that the 
Trouble is ſo much the more on account of often /i/{ing 
or removing and new binding their Timber, and therefore 


they inſiſt on it as a cuſtomary Price. 


 3dly. For breaking Work, (that is, for cutting a Piece of 
Timber or Tree through the Middle, and Slabbing it, 5. e. 
cutting off the outſide Pieces, if the Kerf be more than 12 

| | or 


h: To ung n $ beſt COMPantnn, - 


or 13 Inches deep, they are paid by the Foot Lineal or 
Running-meaſure, at different Prices, according to the 
various Depths of the Kerf ; and are as follows: | 
[nches deep. d. grs. 
15 LE 

20 

22 


2 


2 > per Foot. 
«| 
| 


4thly, Tn ſome Places it is cuſtomary to allow the Sawyer 
but dne breaking Kerf in a Tree, tho' there be never fo 
many Kerfs deep in it. —But ſome Sawyers claim to have 

half Breaking- Work, and half Hundred-Work ; that is, 
if they have four Kerfs deep, then they wül have two 
Breaking-Work, and the other two, Hundred-Work. 
 $thly, In ſawing Bevil- Work, as Hips, Sleepers, Ce. 
Poſt, fc. in Bevil-Frames, Poſts or Punchtons in Polygo- 
nal Turrets, & c. alſo Cantrails, c. for theſe they work 
by the Hundred, but always reckon Kerf and half for ſuch 


Mw 
D 
On ne ww nb NN - 


ſort of Work; that is, they reckon half as many more Feet 


of Work than there is really performed, 


Bricklayers and Tylers Work, 


1 | Of Walling. ; 
7 ALLING is meaſured by the Rod Statute-mea- 
ſure, being 272 Feet and & ſuperficial. The Me- 
thod of taking their Dimenſions is thus: for a Wall round 
an Orchard or the like, they meaſure the Length by a Line 
going over the Buttreſſes; and for the Height they mea- 
jure over the Mouldings (preſſing the Line into them) even 
to the Middle of the Coping :. They likewiſe take Notice 
of the Thickneſs of the Wall, that is, how many half 
Bricks in Length the Wall is in Thickneſs ; for three hal f 
Bricks, that is, a Brick in Length, and ane in Breadth, is 
Standard Thickneſs ; and all Walls, whether leſs or more, 
muſt be reduced to that Thickneſs, by this Rule, wiz. Mul- 


K 3 tiply 


* 


- of 
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tiply the Product of the Length and Heighth, by the Num- 
ber of half Bricks that the Wall is in Thickneſs: which 
Product divide by 3, and then the Quotient by 272 (the 2 
being generally neglected in Vulgar Working) and the 
Quotient will be Rods, at a Brick and a half thick Standard- 
meaſure. - | | 


Example. 
Admit the Face of the Wall meaſure 4085 Feet, and the 


Thickneſs be two Bricks and a half, or 5 half Bricks thick, 
how many Rods doth it contain r 


4085 
3 
3) 20425 | 
272)6808, 25 Rods, Anfeer, 
1358 
. . 3 
When the Work is wrought decimally, then you divide 
by 2724, or 272, 25, Which gives the Quotient ſomewhat 
leſs. But the Meaturing of Brick-Work may be ſhorten'd 
by having the Rod of 16 Feet Z centeſimally divided into 
100 equal Pars, with which you take the Dimenſions, and 
the Length of the Wall in thoſe Rods; and 100 Parts 'mul- 
tiplied by the Height, give the Content in- Rods, of any 
Wall that is a Brick and half thick. DeduQion muſt be 


made for Doors, Windows, &c. | 


A Table to reduce Brick- Work to Standard-meaſure, 
1. e. a Brick and half thick, | 
Brick. * 
1 Subtract 3 
2 Add + 


i By. Reduces to à Brick and half, 
42 { Multiply by j; 1 | 


: t 

8 Example. 

Suppoſe a Garden Wall to be 254 Feet round, and 12 
Feet 7 Inches high, and three Bricks thick; how many 
Rods doth it contain? | | 


Jn 
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„ In this Operation, the 

12 Aggregate, or Total, is 

— mulciphed by 2, becauſe. 

In. 3048 twice 3 is 6, the Number 

62 127 of halt Bricks: and that 

117 21—2 reduces the Work to 

———— — Standard. meaſure, as by 
3196—-2 tue Table above. 


Le — RY 


72) 6392—4 (23; Rods. 


= Of Chinnies, 

This Brick. Work is commonly agreed for by the Hearth, 
and alſo ſometimes by the Rod ; and the Method of taking 
Dimenſions is thus: If the Chimney ſtands ſingly, not lean- 
ing againſt, or being in a Wall, and worked upright over 

the Mantle-tree to the next Floor; it is girt about the 

Breaſt for the Length, and the Height of the Story is taken for 

tae Breadth, and the I'hickneſs of the Jaumbs for the Thick- 

neſs, But if the Chimney ſtands againſt, or in a Wall, 

which is before meaſured with the reſt of the Building, then 
the Breadth of the Breaſt or Front, together with the Depth 

of the two Jaumbs, is the Length ; the Height of the Story 

the Breadth, and the Thickneis of the Jaumbs the Thick- 
ifels. But if the Chimney ſtands in the Corner of a Room, 

and has no Jaumbs, then the Breadth of the Breaſt is the 
Breadth, the Height of the Story the Length, and the 

Thickneſs the Thickneſs. And for the Shaft, it is com- 

monly girt in the ſmalleſt Part, for the Length; and the 
Thickneſs of both Sides, for the "Thickneſs ; in Conſidera- 

tion of the Widths, Parge:ting, Scaffolding, Ce. 

Note, There is nothing to be deducted for the Vacancy be- 
tween the Hearth and the Muntle- tree, becauſe of the Midibs 
and the Thickening for the next Hearth above. 

e Gable Ends. 
Take balf the Perpendicular for the Breadth, and the 
Width of the Houſe for the Length, or half the Width of 
the Houſe for the Breadth, and the Perpendicular for the - 
Length; which brings the Meaſure to an Oblong, the Con- 
tent of which is found by multiplying the Length by the 
Breadth, &c. | 3 
No te, There are ſeveral othir Things in Bricklayers Work, 
| a; Cpraice, Facias, Straight-Arches, Cheme-Arches, Hips and WM 
5 | K 4 Valley, 
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Valleys in Tiling, and Water-Courſes : All which are mea- 
fured by the Foot Lineal, or ranning Meaſure. Alſo Peers, 
Pilaſters, Rullick Wark, &c. woich are valued by the Piece. 


Prices. a l lo- , 4. 
For Walle, finding Materials —— 5 oo o per Rod. 
Not finding Materials ——1 10 o ditto 
For Tyling, finding Materials ——- 1 og o per Squ. 
Not finding Materials —————— o og o ditto 
For Ty ling, finding Materials, ex. PEE 333 
cept Tiles — 
For ſtripping without taking down—o og 6 ditto 
With takig down ——— 0 07 o ditto 
For Pointing — — 0 O2 o ditto 
| Pawing, 
Pavements for Cellars, Waſh-houſes, &c. is meaſured by 
the Jquare-yard, | 2 1 
5 A Example. 


If a Cellar, Waſh-houſe, or Court-yard be paved with 
Bricks, or pitched with Pebble, being 9 Yards 2 Feet long, 
and 6 Yards 2 Feet broad; how many Yards ſquare doth it 
contain? Arnſaver, 64 Yards 1 and + Feet, as by the fol- 


T 


owing Work. 

TY. © 1 

| 98 * * 
1 6 Yards 2 
54 © 57 © 
8 3 3 
4 0 3 6 8 

14 
64 13 Auf, 64 1 3 
Feet. 


Here the Anſwer is found by three different 
20 Operations, and the Reſult of each is the ſame. 


9) 580 
n 1 
| 45 Slating 
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© Slating 
Is valued by the Square of 100 Feet; in ſome Places by 
the Rod of 18 Feet ſquare; that is 36 ſquare Yards, or 
324 Feet. da 
(> In Tyling and Slating, where there are Gutters and 
| Valleys, there is commonly an Allowance, which is to take 
the Length of the Roof a!l along upon the Ridge, which 
makes the Gutter double Meaſure ;3 which in ſome Places 
is allowed, in others not. Sometimes there is an Addition 
for hollow Ware, that is, Ridge-Tiles, Gutter-Tiles, Cor- 
ner and Dormar-Tiles; and here Cuſtoms differ: For in 
ſome Places they account one ſuperficial Foot for every Foot 
lineal or running Meaſure ; then 100 Foot lineal 1s rec- 
koned a Square. In other Places, for every 1co of ſuch 
Tiles they reckon one Square. , 


Plaſtering | Fe 
Is of two Kinds, viz. Fir, Work lathed and plaſtered, 
ſometimes called Cieling. Secondly, Plaſtering ũpon Brick- 
work, or between the Quarters in Partitioning, by ſome 
called Rendering; both which are meaſured by the Yard 
{quare, as the Joiners and Painters do. In taking Di- 
menſions of Cieling, if the Room be wainſcotted, they 
conſider how far the Cornice bears into the Room, by 
putting up a Stick perpendicular to the Ceiling, cloſe to 
the Edge of the aN Part of the Cornice; and mea- 
ſare the Diſtance from the perpendicular Stick to the Wain- 
ſcot; twice which Diſtance muſt be deduted from the 
Length and Breadth of the Room taken upon the Floor, 
and the Remainder is the true Length and Breath of the 
_ Cieling : As ſuppoſe a Floor is 24 Feet long, and 18 Feet 
broad, and the Cornice ſhoots out 6 Inches; deduQt a Foot 
for both Ends, and the Length of the Cieling is 23 Feet ; 
and the ſame for the Breadth; it leaves 17 Feet broad; 
which multiplied together, gives the Content, 391 Feet, 
or 43 %ards and a half. | 


Et Example. - 


. 4 „ 1 
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Example, 

23 Feet the Length, + 
17 Feet broad. | 
161 
23 


9) 391 (43 Yards, 4 Feet. 
1 
31 
27 


—— T——— 


4 
11 the Cieling of a Room be 19 beet 10 one way, and 
4 2 Feet, 6 the other, how many ſquare Yards does it 


By Croſs- Multiplication, thus 


9) 347 : 1 (48 Yds. 6 F. 1 In. 


3 - How many Yards * are there in a Piece of Plaſteripg 
"that is 47 Feet 4 Inches 7 Parts long, and 18 Feet broad ? 


in 


7 ——7 


3 times 61 is 18 


— —Uäñä—ͤ—ỹ ———_—_—_—_—_——_ 


14—1—2 
6 


—— 4 — — 


9) bt L0-- 6 > (94 Yds. 6 Feet, 10 Inch, 6 Parts. 


* Ws th. r 


Price. 


L 


Prices per Yad. 4. 86: 0 
For every Yard of common Plaſtering, finding 0 8 | 
Laths, Nails, &c. | 2 
Not finding Laths | — — 0-42 
For Wnite waſhing with Size — 1-13 


Pilaſtere, Rails, and Nala Oc. en Wer are Ya! abel 8 | 


1 4. } per Foot; Fine Aſher 3 d. per Foot; 5 


14. Carbe per Foot 6 d. Urns 3 Feet high 1 * Feet en 4 
11. 103. 5 Feet high 2 J. and G Feet high 3 L. BET. 'Y 1 
| Land Meaſure... EE = 2 ig 1 


fan D is uſually meaſured by the Acre. The D.. 4 bs 


=yY 
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Partition ing, finding all Macefin! 5— — — 


Maſons Work. 


HE Maſons Work, conſiſting of Stone, is of two 
Sorts, wiz. Superficial and tolid, Pavemenss and 
the Face of Stone: walls, Houſes, &c. are meaſured 15 
Brick-work, If the Work have Urnaments, as Capitals, 


by the Piece. 
For every Foot of f Plain- work i in ; Walls, He. — 5 = 
For plain Cornice, about — 1459-4, | 9 
For rough Stone wall, with Lite, 16 Fear £ 2 long, ©. <=," 
and 1 Foot high, per Rod 1 * 
Without Lime, pe Rod Wo — — 3 


Paving, digging the 9.0 e, and all Work manſhip, 
per ſquare Foot — — 1 


Prices 1 . and b. "Ip Fs Y 


Rough Paving d. per Foot ; ; Rough Acher or Coping, w 
Baſe per Foot 


* 


menſions are taken with a Chain of four Poles in; 4 Vn 
Length, which is divided into 100 Parts, called Links, and” 
10 ſquare Chains make an Acre, Let them be. 10 ik 3 = 
Length, and 1 in Breath,” or 5 ia Length and 2 in Breadth# q 
Sc. or 160 {quare Poles ; but to fire it Content -(if not 
regularly ſquare) ät is divided uno Triangles: © 
Thus a Piece of Land of 4 4 tle (if not ſquare). may. be 
divided into two Triangles, "Pieces of 5 Sides into 3s and a 


6 ſided Piece into 4 T e 
To. 
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To meaſure a Triangle. | 

Admit the longeſt Side of the following Triangle, viz. 

AD to be 76 Poles ; and the Perpendicular or dotted Line 
BC to be zo Poles; multiply 76 (the Baſe) by 15, 47 
Half of the Perpendicular B C, and it produces i 140 
Or if you multiply the whole Perpendicular by half the 
Baſe {or longeſt Side) it will produce the ſame; which di- 
vided by 160, (the ſquare Poles in an Acre) the Quotient 
gives the Content of that Piece of Land in Acres; and what 
remains multiply by 4. and divide by the ſame Diviſor, 
and it quotes Roods, Ec. 


Note, Always the Perpendicular is drawn from the of- 
pofite Angle to the Baſe, or longeſt Side, as in the follewing 
Figure. | | 


"4 


DS S'SDDD 2 XIQ Ad DEIQY + ED HDDUD 


The Operation, 
25 8 76 The Baſe. 


15 Half the Perpendicular. 


164) 11400 (7 Acres F, or 3. 
1120 | 3 


1 3 


ä 
. 


Ao 
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All other Pieces of Land (for the moſt part) muſt be 
divided into Triangles, and when meaſured, their Contents 
added together. 20 
Suppoſe an oblong Plat of Ground contains 35 Poles 
broad, and 185 Poles long; how many Acres is the Con- 
tent? 8 22 | | | 


Rule. 

Multiply the Length in Poles by the Breadth, and divide 
the Product by 160, (the ſquare Poles in an Acre) and the 
Quotient will be the Anſwer in Acres; and if the Re- 
mainder Es: | 


7 120 CS | 
---BE | 5 its Value is H: of an Acre. 
49 . 
| | The Work, 


185 the Length. 
35 the Breadth. 


— 


925 


558 2 The Content is 40 Acres, 
e e + and 35 Poles, are almoſt W 
160) 6475 (40 Acres, 40 Acres and a half. | 
640 e „ 
75 | 
deduR 40 a Quarter. 


33 Poles remain. 


Z By the Four Pole Chain, | 
Example. There is a Plat of Ground that contains 26 
Chains and 25 Links in Breadth, and 57 Chains and 30 
Links in Length; what is the Content of that Piece of 
Land ? | 


5 AQ \ 
« * 
; C. Link, 11 
— $ e f 0 wg 
* 
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C. Link 
57, 30 Length. 
p 16, 25 Breadth, 


28650 
11450 
34380 
5730 


Acres 93/11250 cut off five Places. 
No Roods, 45000 
40 


"Pole 1 8]00000 Gela o Rood, 18 Poles, Anſ. 
Note, 4 Roods or Rods is 1 Acre, 40 Poles 1 Rood or 


= Rod, ſo that 1 Rood or Rod is a quarter of an Acre. 


| Note alſo, that the above Chain, commonly called Gun- 
ter's Chain, contains 4 Statute Poles in 100 Links, fo that 
any Number of Chains are no more than fo many 100 
Links, as 4 Chains are 400 Licks, and 6, Chains 6c0 
0 Links, Sc. 160 Statute Poles are an Acre, each Pole be- 
ing 16 Feet and an half; therefore, in a ſquare Chain there 
Fare 16 ſquare Poles; and if you divide 460 (the ſquare 
Poles in an Acre) by 16, (the iquare Poles in a Chain) the 
Quotient is 10, the iquare Cnains in an Acre. 

A ſquare Chain contains 10,000 ſquare Links, (or ioo 
| multiplied by 100) and therefore it follows, that an Acre 
contains 100,000 ſquare Links. 


To reduce Statute to Cuflemary Mea, are. 


According to à Statute made in che 33d of Ed the 
Firſt, and bee the 25th of Queen Elizabeth, a Siature 

Pole is 16 Feet and a half long, (as ſaid before) but in 
divers Parts of England there are uſed Poles of 18, others 
of 21, and ſome of 24 Feet long, called Cuſtomary Mea- 
F ſure, being in Uſe according to the Humour or Cuftom of 
the Place where they are taken, tio turn therefore ne 
ſort of Meaſure into the other, admit Scatute- Meaſure to 
be turned into Cuſtomary, do thus: Multiply the Number 
of Acres, Roods, and Poles Statute Meaſure, by the ſquare 
Half Yards, or 8 half Feet in a ſquare Pole of Statute- 
Meaſure, 


av 
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Meaſure, and divide the Product by the ſquare half Yards 
or ſquare half Feet contained in the Pole of the Meaſugg 
Cuſtamgeh And the SIEGE gives the Anſwer in the al 
in Acres, gods, Sc. 
E ln 172 Acres Statute Meaſure, how many 
Acres DE 18 Feet to the Pole or Perch ?, 

| 172 Statute Meaſure. 

121 Square half Vards. 


pre 20812 (144 Acres 177 5 Cuſtemary Mea ſire. 
In a Statute Pole are 11 balf. Yards, which roy make 
121 ſquare half Yards; and in a ſquare Pole of 18 Feet 
are 144 ſquare half Yards, &c. For the Remainder, work 
as before, viz. by mul:iplying it by 4, &c. and the next 
Remainder by 40, &c. as ſpoke to before: ſo that the 
Anſwer is, that 172 Acres Statute Meaſure make 144 
Acres 2 Roods, and 4 Poles of ſuch Cuſtomary Meaſure. 
An Example of the contrary. | 14 
In 543 Cuſtomary Acres of 18 Feet to the Pole, how i 
many Acres of Statute Meaſure, being 16 Feet_and an half f 


to the Pole? ; = ; 
43 Cuſtomary. 1 5 
144 Square half Yards i in a Cuſtomary Are 3 
7: | 
2172 
543 
121) "3192 (646 Statute Acres. 


5 


Sc. : 

The 9 ho 26 multiplied by 4, produces 104, which 
not amounting to a Rood, ſhould be multiplied by 40, their 
Product is 41603 which divided by 121, quotes 34 Perches, 
and 46 remains. So the Anſwer is, that 543 Cuſtomary Ml 
Acres, of 18 Feet to the Pole, make 646 Acres 34 Poles, 
and 222 of a Pole. 

Nate, Cuſtomary Acres, as well as Statute Acres, con- 


tain 160 ſquare Poles or Ferches; the Exceſs of Big nes is 
by the Bignels of the Pole, ET 


Solid 
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Solid Meafure 


8 that of Timber, Stone, Digging, las Ee. 25 
the Rule for Working is to multiply the Length, taken 
in Inches, and the Breadth together, and then that Produt 
by the Depth or Thickneſs, and the laſt Product will be 
the Content in Cubic Inches, which, if Timber or Stone, 
| divide by 1728, (the Cubic Inches in a Foot ſolid) and the 
Quotient gives the Contents in ſolid Feet. 
Example. If a Tree be 16 Feet long, and 18 Inches 
| ſquare; how many ſolid Feet doth it contain? 


| 16 
| AER © 1 2,” 

[| 324 192 the Leoprh in Inches. 
1 : . Breadth and Thickneſs. 
| —— 

208 
| 384 
576 
1728)6 2208036 Feet. 
5184 
10368 
0 
Decimally. Buy Practice. 
Square. Þ "FF 7 
1 16 
2,25 Breadth. 16 
16 Length. 6 In. 4 9 
36, oo Anſwer. 2— 
4 times 4 is 16. 
G | 
Feet 36—0 Anſiber. 


IT eſa he Eh 


— owe „ + as; 
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Ia Solid Meaſure. | 0 : 
| 40 Foe er | Timber is a Tun or Loads | 


1728 Inches is a Foot of Stone or Timber. 
27 Feet is a Yard. | 
282 Inches is a Gallon of Ale or Beer. 
231 Inches is a Gallon of Wine. 
Suppoſe there is given an oblong Piece of Timber, 
whoſe Breadth is 2,25, and Thickneſs 1,64 Feet, and 
Length 36,5 Feet, how many ſolid Feet are contained 


therein? 
| 2,25 Breadth. 
1,04 Thickneſs. 
900 
1350 
225 
3.6900 . 
36,5 Length. ; - 
184500 
221400 
110700 | 
134685600 Anſwer, 134,685, ſolid Feet, or 134} 
RS e oo ol 
Of Timber Meaſure. 


HEN at any time you would know the Content 

of any Piece of Timber by Vulgar or Decimal 

Arithmetic, obſerve what follows, viz. The Tree being 

girted, and one fourth Part taken for the Side of the 

Square; multiply the Length of the Side of the Square in 

Inches into itſelf, and that Product by the Length in Feet; 
which laſt Product divide by 144: But if you multiply by 

| the Length in Inches, then your Diviſor muſt be 1728, and 

if any thing remains, divide ſuch Remainder by 12, and 

the Quotient will be the odd Inches. 


Example. 


To The Toung Man's beft Companion. 


— — 
_— 


Example. | 


— — 


of the Girt 42 Inches; what is the Content of that Piece; 
5 The Work. | 

42 Inches the Side of the Square. 

4 b 


8 )uſ 


84 

168 
N | 
15 Feet in Length. 


„ 
— . 0 a NN 
— — 


. 


— 


4 3 „ EY ae — K ñ⸗ V ͤ eres 
pay n = 


144) 26400 (1 83-9 Anſwer. 
144" 


. wn ore na 


1206 

1152 
540 
432 


12) 108 (9 Inches. 


RP 


3 
Note, In this Example 1764 is multiplied by 15 in one Line. 
| But the foregoing Example may be worked ſhorter by 
| — Q | 
0 8 quare q 0 3,5 the S de of the Square 42 Inches, 
75 
| _ 
| — | 
| 12, 25 The Product are Feet. 
15 Feet the Length. 


j 6125 
j e's 


822 3 ann, 


O 


Circle 


=O) 


_ Suppoſe a Piece of Timber 1 5 Feet long, and a Quarter 


; I 83,75 the Cont. wiz. 183, 335 or 4 as before. 
But this common Way of taking 2 of the Compaſs for the 
Side of a Square, which is equal to the Content of the 


— 
— 
— 


. Kn 


nnr een 
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Circle in round Timber, is erroneous, and gives the So- 
lidity ſomewhat leſs than the true Content: but the true 
Way 1s to multiply half the Diameter by half the Compaſs, 

and then that Product multiply by the Length, which 
divide by 1728, and the Quotient is the Content. If you 
cannot come to meaſure the End of the Piece, you may 
know the Diameter by this Proportion, wiz. as 22 is to 7, 


ſo is the compaſs to the Diameter, Or you may find the 
Side of a Square of a 1 | 


round Piece of Tim- a 2821 5 | 
ber by this Rule, viz. Inch. 66 the Compaſs, 
multiply 2821 by tbhe„»„ͤ! 


Inches of the Come 16926 
paſs, and cut off 4 16926 
Figures to the Right | 


hand of the Product. 1816186 4»/.18 18 Inches nearly. 
Having the Breadth and Depth of a Piece of Timber or 
Stone; to knaw how much in Length of it will make a 


ſolid Foot; multiply one by the other, and let the Product 
be a Diviſor to 1728, thus: Is 


24 broad 
18 thick 


— 


432) | | 1728 (4 Inches in Length, 
IS, 


2 | 

And thus you may [5M a Table to ſerve all Breadths and 
Depths, by which much Labour may be ſaved in multi- 
plying and dividing, and yet meaſure any Piece of Timber 
thereby very exactly. | 

In ſquare Timber, you muſt make the Inches ſquared a 
Diviſor to 1728, and the Quotient will be the Anſwer in 
Inches of Length, that will make a Foot ſolid. 

Example. As | 

If a Piece of Timber be 8 Inches ſquare, what Length 

of it will make a Foot ? 


6 8 (2 Anſwer, 27 Inches, or 
4) 125 (27 | 4 Leet 3 Inches in 
* Length. 
448 
448 


—— — 


; (o) : | | Eh 
ere the Square of 8 is 64, &c. Again. 


py 57774. 7171 DP [1 Ompanion. 


TE —  — 
— _ — an 


| Again. Suppoſe a Piece be 28 Inches ſquare, what 

| Length will make a Foot? Arfaver, 5 Inches and one third, 

j The ſquare of 18 is 324) 1728 (54x53 equal to 3 1 
| 1620 | tha 
| (108) 


————äſ— 


— — — 
. 


The uſual Way for tapering Timber, is by this Method, 
wiz. take the Dimenſions in the Midele, and multiply that 
by the Length ; which is not accurate, but if the Dimen- 
fons be taken in ſeveral Places, and the Mean be uſed, the 
Content thus found will be near the Truth. 


—— 
— 


— mn cating a OI — — — P ri eg 8 


— K 
— — —— — 


— — 1 
— wn 1 — — = 
- 


— ng eg rrrres 


| Digging 
S meaſured by the ſolid Yard of 27 Feet; that is, 3 
times 3 is 9, and 3 times 9 is 27, by which are mea- 
ſured Vaults or Cellars, Clay for Bricks, &c. Other Things 
are meaſured by the Floor of 324 ſolid Feet. 
| ER, Ron” 5 
ö If a Vault or Cellar be digged 9 Feet deep, 4 Feet x 
| long, and 3 Feet 9 Inches broad; what is its Content in 
ft ſolid Yards ? 
0 | Feet. 
j 4 x lon. 
if 9 deep. 


40x 


ind. a 
6 Inches ? 20 | 
3iszof 6 10 


27) 1514 (6 Yards, 16 Feet 4. 


. —— - ——— 


16 


Examplt 2. 
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Example 2. | 
How many Yards of Digging vil there be i in a Vault 
that is 25 F. 4 long, 15 F. 8 broad, and 7 F. 4 deep. 
254 
| , 3 times 5 is 15, 


76—0 


— .. 2 * 
27) 2976—8 (110—6—8 


G 
! 


27 


ole 


"hi. 3. 


There is a Mote that | is 648 Feet long, 24 Feet broad, 
and g Feet deep; kow many Floorg ? 


648 long. 
24 broad, 


2592 
1296 


divide by 324) 139968 (432 Floors. Anfever, 
Se. 
9 


Solid 
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Solid Bodies being frequently painted, it is neceſſary to 
know how to find their Superficiality : To find the ſuper. 
ficial Content of a Square, or many ſided or round Pillar: 
multiply the Sum of the Sides or Circumference, by the 
Height in Feet; and the Product divided by q, will be 
ſquare Yards. | 

| Of a Globe. 

Multiply the Circumference in feet by itſelf, and then 
that Product by this Decimal 0,0353678, and this laſt Pro. 
duct will be the Content in Yards. 

To find the ſuperficial Content of a Pyramid or Cone, 
multiply half the Sum of the Sides, or half the Circum- 
ference of the Baſe by the ſlant Height, in Feet; «nd the 
Product, divided by 9, will be ſquare Yards, Da 
If the Pyramid or Cone be not complete, that is, if a 
Part of the Top be wanting, add together the Circumfe— 
rences at Top and Bottom, and half their Sum, being mul. 
tiplied by the ſlant Height, will be the ſuperficial Content, 

Note, A ſolid Yard ſquare of Clay will make about 7 or 
800 Bricks; and the Price of making is 7 or 8 5. a Thov- 
ſand, 3 Bags (or Buſhels) and half of Lime, and half a 
Load of Sand, will lay 1000 Bricks. 

5 500 Bricks ; Tot” 
1000 Plain Tiles U ng * 
25 Bags 1 C. of Lime. 

T may not here be improper, as well for refreſhing the 
1 Memory, as for improving the Underſtanding and form- 
ing the Mind with proper Notions and Ideas of Meaſuring, 
to give a ſhort Repetition by demonſtrative gcometrical 
Figures, to explain what had been verbally and arithme- 
tically before expreſſed. _ | F | 

And firſt for Planimetry, or ſuperficial or flat Meaſure: 
| ſome of which is meaſured by the Foot Square; as are 
Boards, Glaſs, Marble, Freeſtone, and Pavements. The 
Dimenſions are taken in Feet and Inches, and the Content 
given in ſquare Feet. | | 


Example. 1. 
_ Suppoſe there is an Oblong or long Square, let it be 
Board, Glaſs, or Pavement, &c. that contains on the longeſt 
Side (or the Length) 24 Feet and half, and the ſhorteſt Side 
(or Breadtb) 14 Feet 4, as in the following Figure, wiz. 


are 
The 
tent 


t be 
geſt 
Side 

3 
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es Te F 24 7 
Area or Content is 
Ty 3249 F. 125 


— 


— ——— 


14.25 Breadth. 
24, 5 Length. 


3 
$700 
2850 


349,125 


Rule, Multiply the Length by the Breadth, and cut off 
as many Places to the Right-hand as there are Decimals in 
the Length and Breadth. 

1 Example 2. 

Suppoſe a Board or Piece of Glaſs be in the Form of 
Figure the Firſt, called a Rhombus, that is in the Shape 
ot a common Pane of Glaſs, or Diamond ſquare. _ 

Rule. To meaſure which, multiply the Breadth, A. B. 


by the Length of ary, of the Sides, (for they are all equal) 


and cut off as many Places to the Right-hand as there are 
Decimal Places in both Multiplicand and Multiplier, as 
hinted before: As ſuppoſe the Breadth 4, B. 8 Feet 38 
Parts, and the Levgth of the Side to be 8 Feet, 5 2 Parts, then 
the Work will appear thus : | 


YO Here the Multiplication 1s as in 
852 whole Numbers, and the Content 
8.38 or Anſwer is found to be 71 ſquare 
— — Feet, and 13828 ten Thouſandths 
6816 '. of a Foot, or 4 Inches 4. | 
2556 
6816 
71.3576 


3976 is ſeparated by a Comma, as above directed, and 
are ſo many 10000 Parts of a Foot. 


Example. 3. 
Again, admit a Piece of Meaſurement to be in the Form 


of Figure the Second, called a Rhomboides; its Length 17 


Feet 25 Parts, and its Breadth 8 Feet 58 Parts. F 
| 55 P F. pP. 


—— — 


i _ 


— ̃ —— IETF > OS GIA IPO eg yen — INS 


—— 
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r 
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The fore mentioned Figure 
hath its oppoſite Sides equal, 
and its oppoſite Angles alike. 


216 be Young 


. 
17,25 Length, 
8,58 Breadth. 
13300 
8025 
13800 


148, cogo Anfaver, the Content is 148 Feet. 

| | Once more. | 

Suppoſe a Board, Piece of Glaſs, Pavement, or Piece of 
Land, to repreſent, or be in the Form of a Triangle, or 
three-cornered Figure, expreſſed as in the ſhape of Figare 


the Third. Every Triangle is half an Oblong, whole 
Length and Breadth is equal to the Perpendicular and Baſe, 


Note, The dotted Line is the Perpendicular, the bottom 
Line the Baſe, aud the Line from the Top of the Perpendi— 
cular to the left Angle of the Baſe, is called the Hypo- 


thenuſe. 


The meaſuring of a Triangle hath already been ſhewn, and 


therefore l ſhall deſiſt ſpeaking avv further thereto. 


The Fourth Figure is called a Trapezium, and conſiſts of 


4 Sides: This Figure, before it can be meaſured, muſt be 
divided into two Triangles, thus; xis. by a Line drawn 


from one Angle or Corner, to the Angle oppoſite to it, as 


in the Figure. 


| Example 4. 
Suppoſe the Dimenſions of the Trapezium before de 


ſcribed to be, wiz. the Baſe 16 F. 67; the one Perpendi- 


cular 12 F. 50, and the other 9 F. 68 (as in Figure 5) what's 
the Content ? | = 


T he Operation, Ef 
. | f 
One Perpendicular 12 50 ad v 
The other 9,68 54 | 
The Sum is 22.18 


Ie half Sum is 
multiply the whole Baſe 


W 


11,09 which 
16,67 


. produces 184, 8703 
12 0 294 Fort and 53324 of a Foot, equal to 10 
5 » | Note, 


10 


(ate 9 
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Note, If two Sides of a Trapezium are parallel, that is, 
equi-diſtant ; then add them together, and half the Sum 
multiplied by the neareſt Diftance between thoſe two Sides, 
gives the Content. Or if you meaſure in the Middle be- 
tween two Sides or Lines that are of equal Length, the An- 
ſwer will be the ſame. VVVFꝛ 
Note a/ſo, The Painting, Plaſtering, &c. of irregular 


Pieces in the Forms of Triangles, or not, if divided as 
above, may be meaſured as before; and brought into Yards 
* (if the Content is to be ſo given in) by dividing by 9, as 


* 


before ſnewn. 


Of Regular Figures. 


; [gures that have more than 4 Sides are called Polygons, 
and thoſe of them that have their Sides and Angles 
equal are called regular Polygons. 


Regular Polygons have their Names from the Number 
of their Sides ; thus a Figure having | 


$7 "Trigon or Equilateral Triangle, 

4 Tetragon or Square. 9775. 
C1. Pentagon. | 
sf Hexagon. 4 
74 Heptagon. 

8 Equal Sides is OQagon. 

91 called a | Nonagon, 

7 + | Decagon. 
11 I Undecagon.. 

124 Dodecagon. 

| Quindecagon. | 128 


I 
The Area of a Pentagon may be 
the Square of its Side by the Number 1,7204774. Thus if 


found by multiplying | 


JV 


the Side of a Pentagon be 11 Feet, then the Square thereof 


will be 11 times 11 or 121 Feet. 
Multiply 1,7204774 
| by 121 


17204774 
44409548 
17204774 


* 


208,1 777654 25 


L. 
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Therefore the Area of the Fentagen will be * of 
208 ſquare Feet. ay | 


In like manner, to find the Area of the 


Trigon 1 8 | , 4330127 
Teyagon, x i 1,0000000 
Hexagon, | 2,5980762 
i Heptagon, Multiply the 3-0339124 
Odagon, square of the 4,8284271 
Nonagon, | Side by 16, 1818242 
Decagon, | | 7 694 2088 | 
Undecagon, 9,3656404 
Dodecagon, / I 1901524 


| of a Cirele. 


Figure the Ninth. 


Circle is contained under one. Line, called the Cir- 
cumference or Periphery; as A B C. All right Lines 
drawn from the Centre E. to the Circumference, are equal, 
and called Radius's, or half Diameters: and the long Line 

through the Centre from A to C. is the Diameter. 

Io divide a Circle into 6 equal Parts, extend the Compaſ- 
ſes to half the Diameter, as from A to the Center E, and 
the Extent applied to the Circumference will divide it into 
thoſe Parts. 

The Diameter 4 C divides the Circle into two equal 
Parts, each of which is called a Semicircle; and if a Se- 
micirele be divided into two equal Parts, thoſe Parts are 
called Quadrants. 

The Queſtions relating to the meaſuring of the Circle 
El its Parts may be ſolved as follows. 

The Diameter being given to find the Cireumference. 

Rule Multiply the Number 3,1415927 by the Diame- 
ter, and the Product will be the Circumference. Note, The 
Number 3,1416 will be exact enough in molt Caſes. 

Example. The Diameter of a Circle being 11 Inches, 
what is its Circumference ? | 


3 
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3.1416 


3 1416 
321416 


Anſwer, 34,5576 (or above 34x) Inches. 


The Diameter being given to find the Area. T 
Rule. Multiply the Number 0,7853982 (or in com- 


mon Caſes o, 78 54) by the Square of the Diameter, and the 
Product will be the Area. 


Example. What is the Area of that Circle whoſe Dias 
meter is 11 Inches ? 8 


11 times 11 18 121 , 7854 
| Z 121 


: 7854 | we 
15708 = 
O54 -- y 


Anſwer, 9 5.0334 ſquare Inches. 


3 The Circumference being given to find the Diameter. 
Rule. Muttiply the Number o, 3183099 (or in common 
0,31831) by the Circumference, and the Product will be 
the Diameter. 
Example. What is the Didindtes of that Circle, whoſe 

Circumference is 342 Inches? | 
45 % 9183. 
| 345 


ZZ OW 
127324 | - 
95492 


Aaſauer 10, 98 1695 (or almoſt an Inches, 
4. The Circumference of a Circle being given, to find its 


Area. 
Rule, Multiply the Namber 00795775 (or in common 


0,0796) by the . e of the nnn the Product 
will be the Are. 


L 2. 7 Exanple. 
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| Example, What is the Area of a — whoſe Cir- 
cumference is 342 Inches? 


34-5 | Ml 190, 25 

34•5 0,0790 

1725 714150 - 
1380 1071225 
1035 | 833175 


11 0, Anſwer 94.743900 lor almoſt 95) ſquare Inches. 


meter. 


Number 1,1283, and the Product will be the Diameter. 


Area is 95,0334 qaare Inches ? 


95.0334 (9.75 1, 12837 
81 15 9.75 
187) 1403 OW 564185 
1309 799859 
1015533 
1 PET _ 1 
i 11, 160% 


Kleber, The Diameter is 11 Inches. 
6. The Area of a Circle being given to find its Circum- 


ference. 
Rule. Multiply the ſquare Root of the Area by the 


rence. 


whoſe Area is 95,0334 ſquare Inches? 


95,0334(9,75 3,5449 
r 


177245 
248143 
319041 


3656277 
7, To 


3. The Area of a Circle being given, to find its Dia- 
Rule. Multiply the ſquare Root of the Area by the 


Example. What is the Diameter of that Circle whoſe 


Number 3.5449, and the Product will be the Circumfe- 


Example. What is the Circumference of that Circle 


12 8 | 
Anfawer, The Circumference i is 305 Inches 


. 
: 


W 
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7. To meaſure the Sector of a Circle. See Figure 10. 

Caſerthe Fir. If the Length of the Arc DE and, the 
Semidiameter CE be given: 

Rule. Multiply the Length of the Arc by 2 2 the Semi | 


diameter; and the Product will be the Area. 


Caſe the Second, If the Number of Degrees contained in 
the Arc, and the Semidiameter be given, 

Rule. Multiply the Square of the Semidiameter by the 
Number of Degrees contained in the Arc, and that Pro- 
duct by the Number, 0,0087267, and the Reſult will be 
the Area required. 

Example. Let the Arc conſiſt of go Degrees or | of 
the Circumference, and the Semidiameter be 34. 


3,5 e 0,0087 267 
355 e 1102.5 
175 1102,30 436335 

193 | 17151 
— | 87 2670 
12,25 -- N 8.7267 

9,6211857 


Of folid Meaſure. 


NOld or Cube Meaſure hath been already defined, as 
well as ſuperficial Meaſure, ſome of the Figures of 
which are number'd, 6, 7, and 8. 

To meaſure a Solid in Form of a Cube, which hath. 
Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs all equal, you muſt mul- 
tiply theſe into themſelves ; and the laſt ProduRt gives the 
Solidity or Content, either of Wood or Stone. A Cube 
hath ſix Sides, and is in Shape like a Dye. 


Exa mple. 


What is the Solidity of a Cube whoſe Side is 12 Inches ? 
7 ap 
48 
144 
12 


——— 


7285 the Solid Inches in a ſolid Foot. 
= 3 | 8 


7 
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To meaſure a Solid of unequal Length, Breadth, and 
Thickneſs ; multiply the Length by the Breath, and that 


2 58 by the Heighth; the laſt Product will be the So- 
—_— | | is 


Example. 


What is the Solidity of a Block of Marble, whoſe Length | 
is 10 Feet; Breadth, 54 Feet; and Depth, 34 Feet. 
e . 
a i 3.5 
2875 
1725 

20, 125 
10 


201, 25 the Solidity. 


The Cone is meaſured by finding the ſuperficial Inches 
at the Bottom or Baſe thereof; which multiply by one 
third of the Inches in the Length, and that Product is the 
ſolid Quantity in Inches ; which Inches divide by 1728, 
and the Quotient gives the Anſwer in ſolid Feet, 

Example of finding the Solidity of the Cone, decimally, 
without dividing by 1728. Fog tht”. 

Let the Diameter of the Baſe be two Feet 6 Inches and 
the Altitude 10 Feet 6 Inches. | | 231 


2,5 the Diameter, 
9 | 
FP 
50 
| ; 6.25 le, 
7854 
8 
3125 
500 


4375 


4˙9 08750 
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4.9087 50 the Area of the Baſe. 
3˙5 one W vo the CO 


24543750 
147 26250 


1,1806250 the Solidiry i in Nb. ' 
This Method may ſerve for tapering Timber, or v for any 
other Thing of the Shape * in Fi mere 7. 


1 0 meaſure a Pyramid. 


Rule. Mattiply the Area of the Baſe or Pore by one 
Third of the perpendicular Height, and the laſt Product 
will be the Content in ſolid Feet: Or one third Part of the 
Area at the Baſe, multiplied by the whole Altitade, gives 
the Content alſo. 


Example of both Mays. 
Suppoſe there is given a ſquare Pyramid (or Figure like 
a Spire Steeple) the Side of whoſe Baſe is four Feet and 


half, and the perpendicular Heighth 18 Feet ; what 1s the 
ſolid Content ? 


4,5 6,75 4 of 20,25 theArea at the Baſe; 
21088:5:Q 19-7 18 the whole Height, 
226 54 8 1 Þb 
r 471 151 malt] d Pub 7.8 
=; 20,25 1 1,50 Anſwer 12150 as before, . 5 1 
67 of the | 
_ 8 Altitude. 


121,50 Anſwer 121. 1 Feet, and 4352 or 4. 


— 


When one Side of the Baſe is longer then the adher, as 
admit one to be 2 F. & and. the other 1 F. Z; then mul- 
_ tiply the Length of the Baſe by the Breadth, and that Pro- 
duct by one third of the Heighth as before. 

If the Baſe be any Polygon, find its Area by the Rule 
given in Page 2183 ; and then multiply it by 3 of the 


Heighth. | 
L 4 | To 


i Man s S Companion. 


So 4 
- 
\ 
* 


To meaſure the Fruſfttm or Seymine, i. e. a Piece or Part of 
a Pyramid, whoſe Endl are ſimilar regular Fogens- 


Multiply together the Sides of the greater and leſſer Po- 
lygons; multiply alſo the Difference of thoſe Sides by it- 
ſelt; add the Part of the ſecond Product to the firſt Pro- 
duct; multiply the Sum by the Heighth, and by the Num- 
ber which belongs to the Polygon in Page 218, ſo hal the 
laſt Product be the Solidity, 


To meoſure the Fruſlum or Segment of a Cone, 


Mutip together: the Diameters at the Top and, the 
Bottom, of the Fruſtum; multiply alſo their Difference by 
itſelf ; add 4 Part of the laſt Product to the firſt; and 
oo y the Jun by the Heighth of the Fruſtum, and by the 

— o, 78539823 ſo ſhall the laſt Produèt be the So- 


Bay required. 
| Example. 
What is the Solidity of the Fruſtum of a: Cone ; the Dia- 


meter of the greater End being 4 Feet, that of the leſſer 
End 2 Feet ; Spark the nnn 9 Feet? 


4 _— 2 Diff. of Diameters. 
2 * 
— — 


5 8 Product of Diameters. 412 of which is 14. 
8 added to 13 i 93 I which map Dy 95 the Heighth, 
produces 84. 
Then moltiply 07854 
by . 4 
31416 
62832 | 


3 5 EF 2 2 4 


Solidity 65,97 36 


Of 


of G agi. 


HERE is a near ſort of Kindred or Affinity between 
the Art of meaſuring of Timber, and that of Gaug- 
ing or meaſuring of Liquors ; for: both.are performed by 
cube or ſolid Meaſure, and therefore not improper cloſely 
to follow one another, Far as often as there is found 1728 


ſolid or cubic inches in a Piece of Timber, (of what Foam 


ſoever) To many ſolid Feet it is ſaid to contain: So like- 
wiſe in the Art of Gauging, fo many times as 282 (the 
ſolid Inches in a Beer or Ale Gallon) are found in any Vef. 
ſel of ſuch Liquor, ſo many Gallons is ſuch a Veſſel Yaid to 
hold. And ſo of Wine ; but in that the D: viſor alters, it 
being 231 fohd or cubic Inches. 

And the Gallon of Dry Meaſure contains 2724 cubical 
Inches. 

Note, E very cubical Foot in Beer or Ale- Meaſure contains 

6 Gallers, and almoſt a Pint. 
The ſame in Far Nay is 7 Gallons, and alma 2 


Quart. 


A cubical Foot of Dry Meaſore contains 6. Gallons and | | 


ſomewhat above one-third of a Gallon, 
141 Inches make 2 Quarts of Beer or Ale; 70 Inches Z 
one Quart, and 35 Inches 4 a Pint. 

To fad the Contents of any Veſſel that hath the Form 
of a Cube, that is, a Figure whoſe Breadth, Depth, and 


Length are all equal, and 1s very well repreſented by the 
Shape of a Dye commonly play'd wit hal. 


Rule. Multiply the Side into itſelf, and then again that 
product by the Side; which laſt Product, if for Beer or 
Ale, divide by 282, the Inches in a Beer or Ale Gallon ; 


and for Wine, Brandy, &c. by 231, the * contained 
in a Wine Gallon. 


Example. 
Suppoſe a Cube, whoſe Side is 29 Inches, I demand the 
ſolid Content i in Beer and Wine Gallons? 
| * 


Ls; 79 
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79 282)493039(1748 Beer or Ale Gall. 
79 282 — 
711 2110 
553 1974 
| 6241 SS 5 Wine G. 
| 79 „ 231)493039(2134 
56169 2359 — 
43687 | 2256 | 310 
mY 1 n 231 
493039 Cube Inches (103) Tk 
————_ "Iq | 793 
CF. 0 
| N 1009 
924 
(85) 


To find the Content of a Parallelopipedon, which is a 
ſolid Figure contained under fix Sides, of which the Oppo- 
ktes are parallel, and of the form of Figure the 12th. 

| Rule, Multiply the Length by the Breadth, and that 
Product by the Depth; and then divide by 282 for Beer 
or Ale, and-231 for Wine. ; 


Example. 


Admit the Length to be 95 Inches, and the Breadth 62 
Inches, and the Depth 23 Inches: what is the Content in 
Beer and Wine Gallons ? 
Mm 95 Length. 
62 Breadth. 


231)135470(586 Wine Gallons 


| 1 190 
| 2 | 570 
1997 7 
— 5890 

&c. . 


282) 1 35470. (489 Beer FA obs 
4428 | 43 
&0911151095 71.153 257 


Rem. | (x 100 
75 gauge a Backs or hen, Tun un. 


adap. 0 0 15 5 "ma 
Suppoſe i its Length 112 Inches, Breadth 72 72 ies, a 


its Depth 48 Inches; what is its Content in ſolid Inches, 1 


and alſo its Content in Beer Gallons? 
112 Length. 282 387072 (3373 Gallons, An.. 
72 Breadth. 


224 N 1 4% 10% 
784 i SP. 
8004 2047 
48 Depth. 1 11 7 \. / RIe 
64572 ä 732 
32256 5064 


387072 Solid Inches. (168) . 
To bring theſe Gallons into Barrels, divide them by 26, 
the Gallons in a Barrel of Beer, thus: 


36) 1372 (38 Anſwer. 38 Barrels and 32 
108+ or 3 of a Barrel ; and for 
— the Remainder 168, it is 
292 ſeomething above half a 
288 | C 


—— — 


4 
| Note, The Duty of Exciſe upon flrong Raw 4 7 40 is 
$5, per Barrel; Brewers are allo ue three Barrels 12 
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twenty-three for Leakage, &c. both for firong and ſmall 
Beer; and for Ale, tw in 1wenty-two : So that the neat 
Exciſe of a Barrel of flrong Beer 10 be paid by the common 
Brewers, is 68. 7d. 3 and 23 of a Fartbing; and of ale, 


6s. 10d. 4 and ,7 of a Farthing; and for ſmall Beer 1s. 


I 


3d. 2} and j of a Fartbing. 
How-to gauge @ Copter, round Tub or Cofſk. 


If it be of equal Bigneſs both at Top and Bottom, find 


the cube Inches that it contains, and then bring it into Gal- 
lons as before. | 


But if it be wider at the Top than at the Bottom, or the 


contrary ; then take the Width or Diameter of the Tub 
ſomewhat above the Middle, next to the broadeſt End, if 
it be taper ; or find the mean Diameter thus : Suppoſe the 
Bung Diameter to be 25 Inches, and the Head Diameter 
of the Caſk to be 23 Inches, the Difference between which 


18 3 Inches, two thirds of which make two Inches; which 
added to the leffer of the two Diameters, make 25 for the 


mean Diameter ſought. Having the mean Diameter, pro- 
ceed to find the Content in ſolid Inches thus: Firſt ſquare 
the mean Diameter, multiply that ſquare by , 7854, and the 
Product will give the Content of the Liquor at ene Inch 
deep, and this multiplied by the Length will give the ſolid 
Inches in the Copper, Tub, or Caſk. 


. Example. | 
Suppoſe the mean Diameter to be 72 Inches, and the 
Length 56 Inches. | | | | 


72 4071,5130 
72 56 
„ 24). ks 
5 "806 - 409577580 
5184 Square. 228004, 7616 
20355 
25920 | 
7 41472 
30288 


1071, 5136 Content at one Ir eh deep. 


The 
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The above-found ſolid Inches 22800g brought into 
Gallons, make 808, and 148 ſolid Inches remain, ſome- 
thing above half a Gallon ; in all 22 Barrels, 16 Gallons, 
and 2 of Beer. — | 

Again, Admit the mean Diameter of a Caſk of Wine to 
be 14 Inches, and the Length 72 Inches, what's the Con- 


tent in Wine Gallons? __ | 


, z 


14 ws ras 
14 I 
„„ 
14 70086 
— 7854 
196 — 
153.9384 
72 
3078768 
10775688 5 
231) 11083, 5648047, 
924 3 
1843 | | 2 
1617 Anſwer, 58 Gal. nearly. 
2265 
2079 
1866 
&c. 


The Content of a Spheroid may be found thus: Mol- 
tiply the Square of the ſhorteſt Diameter by the longeſt 


Diameter, and then divide by 538 fer Beer Gallons, and 
by 441 for Wine Gallons, 


Example. 


Suppoſe a Spheroid whofe ſhorteſt Diameter is 74 
Inches, and the longeſt 125 Inches; what is the Content 
in Beer and Wine Gallons ? | 


3 14 . 
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85 n 
74 


296 
518 


5476 the Square of the ſhorteſt Diameter. 


125 the Longeſt Diameter. 


27380 
65712 


538) a. ag (1272 Gallons of Beer. 
538 


1465, &c. 


8 650 | \ 
441) 684500 (1552 Gallons of Wine. 
441 * | 


2435, &c. 


(68) 
To find the Content of the Fruſtum of a Spheroid : 
To twice the Square of the Bung Diameter, add once the 
Square of the Head, and multiply that Sum by the Length : 


Then for Beer divide by 1077 ; and for Wine Gallons, 
divide by 882. | 


Example. 


A Caſk whoſe Bung Diameter is 23 Inches, Head Dia- 
meter 21 Inches, and Length 27 Inches ; what is the Con- 
tent in Beer and Wine Gallons, | | 


23 21 

23 21 

6g | 21 
46 42 


ak —_—— —_—— e 
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be L | 1 1604 £5 he YA i; 3h 
3 529 (twice the Square of the Bung Diam. 
AY 829 once that of the Head Diameter. . 


"IA «© 
I | 
Pp "1 the Length. 
10493 
5 2998 
1077) 40473 (37 Beer Gallons. N 
| 3231 * 2 80 E514 
ge 882) 40473 (45 Wine Gallons, 
5 8163 | | 3528, | | 
e „ 
5 | $193 
(024) 4410: 
(783) 


The Extraction of the Square and Cube Roots, of great 


De in meaſuring, Gauging, &c. 
T be Square Root. 


1. A Square Number ariſeth from the Multiplication 


of a Number into itſelf, the Number ſo multi- 
plied being called the Root; thus 4 multiplied by 4, pro- 
duceth 16 ; ſo 16 is a ſquare Number, and 4 is the Root 
thereof; ſo alſo 4 is the Square of 2, for twice two is 4, 
and nine is the Root of 81, for g times g is 81, &c, 

240, To extract the Square Root of any Number, is to 
find another Number, which multiplied by (or into) itſelf, 
produces the Number given; and after the Root is found, 
ſuch a Multiplication is a Proof of the Work. 

34ly. Square Numbers are either ſingle or compound. 

_ 4thly, All the fingle Square Numbers, with their re- 
ſpective Roots, are contained in the following Table, viz. 


| Roots. I | 
| 


Squares. | 1 


IL +] 
4 | g9| 16L25| 301 49164] 81 


9 


1 - . 4 
1,64 Re eee 


rg 
K ee. 


? ! v 


\ |  gthly, 


= 


oy 3 
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5thly, When the ſquare Root of any Number leſs than 
100 is required, and that Number is not exprefied in the 


Table above; then yon are to take tbe Raot of that 


ſquare Number in the Table, which (being leſs) comes the 
neareſt to the given Number: Thus if the ſquare Root of 
N05 were required, then, ſince 49 is the neareſt ſquare 


umber in the Table, therefore its Root, 7, will be the 


Roo: of the given Number, nearly. 1 
6thly, A Compound ſquare Number is that which is 


produced by a Number conſiſting of more Places than one, 


multiplied by itſelf, and is never leſs than 100: ſo 729 is a 
Compound ſquare Number, produced by the multiplying 


27 into itſelf, 


7thly, The Root of any Number under 109 may be ea- 


ſily known by the foregoing Table of ſingle Squares: But 


to extract the Root of a. compound Number of ſeveral 
Places, obſerve the following Directions. 


] 5 Example 1. 5 
Let the ſquare Root of the Number 45796 be required. 


I bet a Point over the Place of Units thus, 45796, and 
ſo ſucceſſidely over every ſecond Figure towards the Left- 


hand, as thus, 45796; and thus, 45796 But in Deci- 


mals, you muſt point from the Place of Units towards 


the Right-hand, omitting one Place, as above; and if the 
Place of Decimals are odd, affix a Cypher towards the 
Right hand of them to make them even. Vour Number 
thus prepared, draw a cropked Line on the Right of the 
Number, as in Diviſion : And indeed the Operation of the 
ſquare Root is not much unlike Diviſion ;, only there the 
Diviſor is fixed, and in the ſquare. Rpot we are to find a 
new one for each Operation. I ſay, having made a crook- 
ed Line thus, 45795) ſeek in the foregoing Table for 
the neareſt Square to the firſt Point on the left-hand, which 
here is 4, the Root of which is 2, which Root place on 
the Right-hand of the crooked Line, and ſet its Square 4 
under the ſaid Point, as Leloy : 08. 


45746 (2 
4 


, — 


(o) 


the 
br] 


on the Right of the Remainder 16, for a new Reſolvend 
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then ſubtract it, and there remains o: To the Remainder, 
bring down the next Point 57 thus : | 


45796 (2 
4 
e 
which call the Reſolvend; then double the Root of the 
firſt Point, and place it on the Leſt - hand of the Reſolvend, 
thus: | | | 


45796 (2 
+ Y 
J 057 . 
call the 4, the double of the Root 2, thus placed on the 


Left-hand of the crooked Line, the Diviſor, and ſeck how 


often 4, the Diviſor, can be taken in z, the firſt Figure of 
the Reſolvend 57 (for you are to omit the laſt Figure to- 
wards the Right-hand) which here is once, place 1 to the 
Right of the Root 2, and alſo of the Diviſor 4, thus: 
45796 (21 
* 
1 41) 057 1217080 
Then multiply the Diviſor (now 41), by the Figure laſt 
placed in the Root, wiz. 1, place it under the Reſolvend, 
and ſubtract it therefrom. 


16 ; 
Then bring down the next Point, vix. 96, and place it 


or 


i 

a ; 
; 

I 

2 

1 

1 
"xx 
8 
4 
1 
1 
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ls 
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or Dividend, thus: next 


Double the Quotient, or 45796 (21 
Part of the Root, wiz. | 4 
21, and place it for a Ss 
new Divilor to the new 41) 057 | 
Reſolvend 1696, thus : 41 
42) 1696 


Then ſeek how oft 42 in 16g? (ſtill reſerving or omitting 


the unit Figure of the Reſolvend or Dividend as aforeſaid) 
and I find I can have it 4 times, which 4 I place in the 
Quotient and in the Diviſor, and proceeding as before, 
the Work will appear thus; 


45 795 (214 Root. 
3 


41) 057 Reſolvend. 
5 
424) 1696 Reſolvend. 
1696 Product. 
(0) . 

In the laſt Operation, I place 4 in the Root, and like- 
wiſe in the Diviſor 42, which makes the new Diviſor 424, 
to the Reſolvend 1696 ; which Diviſor multiplied by 4, the 


Figure placed in the Root, produces 1696 ; equal with the 


Dividend or Reſolvend aforeſaid, as in the Operation may 
be feen. Therefore the ſquare Root of 45796, is 214 ; for 
214, multiplied into itſelf, produces 45796, the Number 
whoſe ſquare Root was ſought, - EXE I 


Example 2. 
What 1s the ſquare Root of 12299049 (3507 the Root. 
5 | 


1 Diviſor 65) 329 Reſolverd, 
325 Product. 

zd Diviſor 700) 490 Reſolvend. 

— coo Product. 
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3d Diviſor 7007) 49049 Reſolvend. 
49049 


N RE IDIE ,- 
Example 3, perform d decimal. 


| 160,000000 (12,1649 Root. 
| I 
g | 1ſt Diviſor 22) 060 


1 
1 

7 

: 

j 

* 

: 

. 

4 

. 

; 

* 

Ty - 

* 

? 

B 

7 
© 

2 * 
4 


9 F 44 | 
e, 2d Diviſor 246) 1600 4 
13 5 1746 1 

3d Diviſor 2524 12400 | 

. 10095 | 4 

4th Diviſor 25289) 230400 | | 1 5664 i 

2 00405 303-07. 4 RY ONT: | | | | 

Note, That when the Diviſor cannot be had in the Re- 

ſelvend, then place a Cypher in the Quotient, and alſo on the : 

i Right of the Divi ſor, and then bring down the next Square, 58 
K &c. as in the ſecond Example above may be ſeen, © Es 2a f 
I Note further, F any Remainder happen to be after Ex- | 
e traction, you may proceed by annexing Pairs of Cypbers to the : 
Ve the given Number, and ſo come to what Exatineſs you a 
r pleaſe. 1 3 ; 
r Note alſo, Such Numbers given for Extraction that leave . 
| Remainders, are by ſome called Irrationals, becauſe. their 1 
Roots cannot be ea diſcovered, but flill there will ſome- f 

thing remain, though you work by whole Numbers or Frac- ; 

tions: As in the Example above, where the Remainder is F 


2799. 


The Extraction of the Cube Root. 


O extract the Cube Root of any Number, is to find 

another Number, which multiplied by itſelf, and 

that Product by the Number found, produces the Number 
given ſot ENtaction. 1 d. iet D gil eG 29240 bak 
1 | | 98 | All 


41: . Ma en 


Cempanien. 


All fin ole cube Numbers, with their reſpective Roots 
are conn in the following table. 


Rees, fails [aſk 1617] 81 9 |] 
Cubes. | 11 8 | 27 | 64] 125 | 216 | 343 1512] 729 | 


, To prepare any Number for Extraction, make a 


Point over Unity, and ſo ſucceſſively over every third Fi- 


gure, towards the Left-hand in Integers, miſſing two be. 
tween each Point; but in Decimals you muſt point from 
the Place of Units to the Right-hand, Oc. 


Example. 
Extract the Cube Root of 46656, prepared. * as 
above directed. 
46656. 
| Here are but two Points, therefore the Root will have but 
two Places. 


2dly, The Number being prepared, ſeek in the foregoing 


Table the neareft Root to the firſt Point ar Period 46, 
which you will find to be 3, which place in the Quotient 


thus, 46656(3 3 ; the Cube whereof is 27, which place un- 


der your firſt Period 46, as in the Margin ; 46656(3 
ſubtra& it from 46, and there reſts 19; this 27 

is your firt Work, and no more to be re _ — 
ed. Then to the Remainder 19, brin » by + 19 

the next Periad, wis. 656 {which is the laſt). 

and place it on nete de mene 19. 


25 185 


19556 Reſolvend. N 
Then draw a Liae under the Reſolvend; next ene the 
3 placed in the Quotient, which makes 1 which multiplied 
by zoo makes 2700 for a Diviſor, whic PRE accordingly 
t us: | 


| 2700) 195 6 

Then ſeek how . 2 in 19? Ar/aver, but 6 times, be- 
cauſe of the Increaſe that will come from 'the Quotient, 
and place 6 in the Quotient; then multiply the Diviſor 3 


* 


6, 2 
und: 


8 


e 
- 


», TY W . 


6, and the Product will be 16200 which place orderly 
under the Reſolvend thus: 1 7 


tient, thus, Square your laſt Figure 6, and it makes 
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46656 (36 

27 / | 
19636 

Then proceed to find the Increaſe coming from the 958. 

which multiplied by 3, the other Figure of the Quotient, 

it gives 108; which multiplied by zo, makes 3240. This 

place alſo orderly under the laſt Number before ſet down, 


| viz, 16200, and the Work will appear thus; 


45656 (36 
27 


2700) 19556 


16200 
3240 : „ 
Then cube the Figure laſt placed in the Quotient, wiz, 6, 
and it makes 216 ; which place orderly likewiſe under the 
Line 3240; add the three Lines together, and, they make 


19656 3 which is equal to the Reſolvend above, wiz. 19656, 


and there being no more Periods to bring down, I ſee the 
Work is finiſned, and find the Cube Root of 466566 to be 36. 
This will appear to be true if the Root 36 be multiplied 


by 36, and that Product hy 36 again, for then the Reſult 
will be 46656 as | 


n the following Operation. 


30 
36 


15 


> 3888 
46656 Proof. 


Som⸗ 
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Some Uſes of the Square and Cube Roots. 
1. To find a mean Proportional between two Numbers. 


Rule. E E ſquare Root of the Product of the given 
1 Numbers is the mean Proportional ſought; 
ſo the mean Proportional between 16 and 64, will be 32, 
for 16 multiplied by 64 produces 1024, and the Square 
of 32 is alſo 1024. This is of Uſe in finding the Side of 
a Square equal to. any Parallelogram, Rombus, Rhom- 
boides, Triangle, or Regular Polygon. 


2. To find the Side of a Square equal to the Area of a given 
2 Super ficies. 5 
Rule. The ſquare Root of the Content of any given 
Superficies is the Side of the Square. — So if the Content of 
a given Circle be 160, the Side of the Square equal will 
be 12, 649. 3 c 
3. The Area of à Circle being given, to find the Circunfe- 
rence. See Page 220. | ; 
4. The Area of a Circle being given, to find the Dia meter. 
See Page 220. = 
5. Any two Sides of a Right-angled Triangle being givin, 
to find obe third Side, 
This depends upon a mathematical Propoſition, in which 
it is proved, that the Square of the Hypothenuſe, or 
longeſt Side of a Right-angled Triangle, is equal to the 
Sum of the Squares of the Baſe and Perpendicular, that is, 
of the other two Sides. 


* 
. 


See Figure 13. 


Caſe, 1. Let che Baſe or Ground B A repreſent the 


Breadth of a Moat or Ditch, and the Perpendicular B C 
the Height of a Caſtle, Tower, or City-wall ; and the 
Hypothenuſe AC, the Length of a Scaling-Jadder. | 

In this Figure, the Baſe A B is ſuppoſed to contain 40 
Yards ; and the Perpendicular, or heighth of the Tower or 
Wall, zo Yards; What Length will the Hy pothenuſe 4 C. 
or the Scaling-ladder be ? | = 

Rule. The ſquare Root of the Sum of the Squares of the 
Baſe and Perpendicular, is the Length of the Hy pothenuſe. 
See the Work, = os bY 8 


EY 
C35! 
% * 


1600 


Th 


4 , Fi / . 1 - Fi * * - 


1600 the Square of the Baſe 40. 3 
odo the Square of the Perpendicular 30. 
The Sum 2500 (50 Yards the Root or Length of the 


en | GP :- _ Scaling-ladder. 

4 

| Caſe 2. If the Length of the Baſe, or Breadth of the be 
n. | Ditch were required; then the Square Root of the Dif- 


ference of the Squares of the Hypothenuſe and Perpendi- 
| cular is the Length of the Baſe, or. Breadth of the Ditch or 
y Moat. See the Work, ; 


n | ___ 25co the Square of the Hypothenuſe A. C. 

of : goo the Square of the Perpend. B. C. 

Jl NE 1 = 2 

| The Differ. 16:0 (40 Yards, the Root or Breadth of the 
8 16 Ditch. 

1. () i 

i, Caſe 3 If the Heighth of the Tower or Perpendicular. 


BC were required; then the ſquare Root of the Difference 
þ of the Squares of the 1 and Baſe, is the Height 
RY of the Perpendicular B C. | 


6. Any Number of Men being given to be formed into @ 
* . Square Battalia, to find the Number of Rank and F ile. 


Rule. The ſquare Root of the Number of Men given, 
e | will be the Number of Men to be placed in Rank and File. 


plicate Proportion of their like Sides; therefore, A 
e 10 1094003 54.04 


C Example. Admit an Army of 32400 Men were to be 
e formed into a ſquare Battalia; the ſquare Root of 32400 
I will be found to be 180, and ſo many Men muſt be placed 
o in Rank, and alſo in File. e | 
Jy | ; 
. 7. To find the Side of a Square, Polygon, or the Diameter 
of a Circle, which ſhall be, to any other given Square, ſimi- 
e Luar Polygon, or Circle, in a given Proportion, x 
* | Rule. Since like Surfaces are to each other, in a Du- 


70 be Founsg Man's beſt Companion. 
As the given Circle, Square or Polygon, 
Is to the required Circle, Square or Polygon; 

So is the Square of the Diameter or Side of the firſt, 
To the Square of the Diameter or Side of the'Second. 
Then the ſquare Root of the Reſult of the above Propor- 

tion will be the Diameter or Side required. | 
Example 1, There is a Circle whoſe Diameter is 11; 
what will the Diameter of that Circle be, whoſe Area is 
four times the Area thereof? : 
Here 11 times 11 is 121; and 
45 1—4::——121 
4 


484 (22 the Anſwer. 
4 


42) 84 
84 
Example 2. There are two ſimilar Polygons whoſe 
Areas are as 9 to 25, and the Side of the leſſer is 12 Yards ; 
what is the 11d 
and | 
As g———144 
on 25 


400 (20 the Anſwer, 
„ | 


OCO 


8. The Uſes of the Cube Root are to fond out the Dimen- 
fon, of like Solids, as Globes, Cylinders, Cubes, &c. 


Rule. Since like Solids are to each other, as the Cubes 
of their like Sides or Diameters ; therefore, 
As the Content or Weight of a given Solid, 
To the Content or Weight of another like Solid; 


_— 3 . 
: $2. 
' 


e of the greater? Here 12 times 12 is 144 


of 
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So is the Cube of the Side or Diameter of the one, 

To the Cube of the Side or Diameter of the other. 

Then the Cube Root of the Reſalt will be the Length 
of the Side or Diameter required, 


Example l. 


? If a Bullet that weighs 72 1b. is 8 Inches in Bienen 
, what will be the Diameter of that Bullet that weighs 9g /s, 
* the Cube of Bis 5123; and 
As 749 512 
9 


72) 4608 (64 


288 

288 
Then the Cube Root of 64, ix. 4 is the Diameter 1 
b quired, 


; Example 2. 
_ If a Ship of a 100 Tun be 44 Foot long at the Keel, of 
what Length muſt the Keel of a Ship be that carries 220 
Tuns? 


Say, as 100 is to 220: ſo is the Cube of 14. viz. $3184, 
to 187404,8 ; whole Cube Root is $7,226 the Length of 
the Keel ſought, 

Example 3. 

There is a cubical Veſſel whoſe Side! is 12 Inches, and 
it is required to ſind the Side of a Veſſel that holds three 
times as much. Here the Cube of 12 is 1728, which 


multiplied bc 3 
produces — — —5184 


the Cube Root of which is 1 7, 386 the An/aver required, 
or Side fought. 


An eaſy Rule to find the Length of the Maſts of a Ship, VIZ. 


Two-thirds the Length of the Keel, and the Breadth 
of the Beam, is the Length of the Main maſt; and the 
Rule is therefoie, to multiply the Length of the Keel by 2. 


1s N | and 


Na beſt Companion. 


and to divide the Product by 3, and then to the Quotient 
add the Breadth of the Beam, and the Total is the Length 
of the Main-maſt, | 


Example. 


Suppoſe a Ship to be 108 Feet by the Keel, and 40 Feet 
by the Beam, what is the Length of her Main-maſt ? 
108 Ws 
2 


3) 216 
1 0 Thirds of the Keel 
40 the Breadth of the Beam. 
112 . | 
Anſaber, The Length of her Main-maſt is 112 Feet, as 
In the Work. | | 


Again. a 


Admit a Ship to be 84 Feet by the Keel, and 31 Feet by 
the beam, what is the Length of her Main-maſt ? 
84 per Keel. 
2 


3) 163 


Add ö 56 two Thirds of the Keel. 
31 the bicadth of the Beam, 


— — 


Anſwer, 87 Feet the Length of the Main- maſt. 
Another Way to find th: Length and Thickneſs of Ma /i, and 


1 ards, VIZ. | | 
The Way to find the Length of the Main-maſt, is to add 
the breadth of the beam, and the Depth of the Hold in 
Feet together, and divide the Total by 1, 5, and the Quo- 
tient will be the Length of the Main-maſt in Yards. 


Example. 


Admit a Ship whoſe Keel in Length is 73 Feet, and the 
Breadth of the Beam 28,5 Feet, and the Depth of the Hold 
12 Feet; what is the Length of the Main-maſt ? 1 

; 00. 


th 


et 


18 


. 


Foot. A | 
28,5 Breadth of the Beam, 
12,0 Depth of the Hold. 


1,5) 40, 5 (27 Yards, Anſwer, 


(9) 


| Anſwer, 27 Yards, or 81 Foot, as per Work, 
To find the Thickneſs of the Maſt, having the Length, 


ſay, by the Rule of Proportion (or Rule of Three) If 84 
Foot long require 28 Inches thick, what 81 Foot long ? 


as in the following Work. 
„ | In thick. F.. 
1 84—— — 28 — 81 
81 


— —— 


28 
224 


84) 2268 (27 Inches thick, Anſwer, 
| 168 1 ; 

588 

588 


22 ů ⁵˙⅛ 2 


(0) 


The Conſtruction of ſome uſeful Geometrical 
| Problems. "0 


1 given Point near the Middle of a Tight line given, 


ta ered a Perpendicular. See Figure the 14th. 


ET C D be the Line given; to have a Perpendicular 
L erected on it from the Point B; with the Compaſſes 
(opened at a convenient Diſtance) place one Foot at the 
Point B, and with the other make the two Marks E and F, 
on either Side of B; then, having the ſame, or any other 

| M 2 1 more 


more convenient Diſtance in the Compaſſes, ſet one Point 
on E, and with the other deſcribe the Arc GG; which 
being done, without altering the Diſtance laſt uſed, ſet 
one Foot at F, and with the other deſcribe the Arc H H, 
croſſing the former at the Point 4; through which Inter. 


ſection with a Ruler draw a Line from 4 to B, which will 


be perpendicular to the Line C D. 


2. How to raiſe a Perpendicular at or near the End if 


a Line. 


This is effected ſeveral Ways; but J ſhall inſtance only 
two, which are very eaſy — See Figure 15. Z 


Firſt Method. 


Suppoſe the Line 4 B be gwen to raiſe a Perpendicular 
near the End, 4. „ 

Firſt, open your Compaſſes to any convenient Diſtance, 
and ſet one Foot on the Point 4; and with the other de- 


ſcribe the Arc FED; then, with one Foot of the Com- 


paſſes in D, (they retaining the ſame Diſtance) crots the Arc 
in E; and then ſetting one Foot in E, with the other make 
the Arc 4 FG, croſſing the firſt Are in F. Again, ſet one 
Foot in F, and with the other deſcribe the ſmall Arc HA, 


croſſing the former in the Point C; fo the Line 4 C being 


drawn, will be the Perpendicular required. 


The Second Method; 


Admit B be the Point given on which to draw the Per- 
endicular B I. Open the compaſſes to any convenient 
emu and ſetting one foot on the Point B, pitch down 
the other Foot at Random, as ſuppoſe at K; then the Foot 
reſting in X. turn the other about till it croſs the Line 4 B 
in L; then draw the Line K L, and continue the ſame be- 


yond KX, ſetting off the {ame Diſtance K L (at which the 


Compaſſes already ftand) from K to M; fo a Line drawn 
from B, through M, will be the Perpendicular required. 


3. How to divide a Right Line into two equal Parts. See _ 


Figure the 16th. 
Suppoſe the Line 4 B be given to be divided into two 


equal Parts. Take in the Compaſſes any Diſtance above 


3 half 


r & 


8 


av, a. wm . 2 
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half the Length of A B, and ſetting one Foot on the Point 
A, with the other draw the Arc F DE; then (with the 
Compaſſes unaltered) ſet one Fcot in B, and wi.h the 
| other croſs the tormer Arc both above and below the Line, 
in the Points Fand G; then a Line drawn from F to G 
ſhall interſect, or cut the given Line in H, and divide the 
q Line A B into equal Parts, 4 H and HB. = 


4. I Line being given, how to draw another Line parallel 
thereunto, at any Diftance required, er through any Point 
| a//,oned. LY 

Of parallel Lines there are two Sorts, viz. Straight or 
Circular. And all Circles drawn on the ſame Center, whether 
greater Or leſfer one than the other, are ſaid to be Parallel 
or Concentric, that is, having one common Centre. See 
Figure the 1 th. 

In this Figure, the Circle 4 B C D is concentric or pa- 
ralle! to the Circle EF , becauſe both of them are 
: drawn from the ſame Centre. The Line 4 C rs the Di- 
; ameter of the greater Circle, and the Line E G of the leſſer 
Circle. And all right Lincs drawn from the Centre to either 
of the Circumferences, are equal with reſpect to their 
I Periphery ; and ſach Lines are called half Diameters, and 
ſometimes the Radius of the Circle, and will divide the 
Circle into 6 equal Parts, each containing 60 Degrees, 
and the whole Circle 360 into which all the great Circles 
of the Sphere are ſuppoſed to be divided. | 


t 
; Of Parallel Right Lines. 
: Right-lined Parallels, are Lines drawn on a Plane of 
equal Length and Diſtance 3 and tho' infinitely extended. 
8 will never meet, and in all Parts retain an equal Dittauce, 
: {uch as theſe underneath. | | 
B nmr — — -C 

4 —— D 

F To draw a Right Line paralkl to another Right Line at a 

Diſtance given. See Figure the 18th, 
| Take in your Compaſſes the given Diſtance G H; then 
c ſetting one Foot in E, draw the Arc IK; then moving to 


F, deſcribe the Arc L M; then laying a Ruler on the Top. 
M 3 DR of 
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which will be parallel to the given Line E F. 


1 Through any three Points (not in a flraight Line) to de- 
| ſcribe a Circle. See Figure the 19th. 


Let the three Points given be 4, B, and C. through which 
It is required that a Circle be drawn. Firſt, ſet one Foot of 
the Compaſſes in one of the given Points, as ſuppoſe in , 
and extend the other Foot to B, another of the Points, and 
draw the Arc ofa Circle GF D; then (the Compaſſes not 


altered) ſet one foot in B, and with the other croſs the ſaid 


Arc with two {mall Arcs, in the Points D and E; and 
draw the Line D E. Thirdly, ſet one Foot in C, (the Com- 


paſſes being at the ſame Diſtance) and with the other Foot 
croſs the firſt Arc GFD in the Points F and 6, and draw F 


the Line FG, croſſing the Line D E in the Point O, which 
is the Centre ſought for; in which, place one Foot of the 
Compaſſes, and deſcribe the Circle at the Diſtance O , 
and it will paſs through all the given Points, 4, B, and C. 


Haoau to make the Line of Chords Geometrically to any aſſigned 


Length or Radius. 


Since in the Art of Dialling, there is frequent Uſe made 
of the Line of Chords, it is proper here to ſhew the mak- 


ing thereof. | | 
A Line of Chords is go Degrees of the Arcof a Circle, 
transferred from the Limb of the Circle, to a ſtraight Line; 


now every Circle, whether Great or Small, is divided (or 


ſuppoſed ſo to be) into 360 equal Parts, called Degrees: 
So the Semi or half Circle contains 180, the Quadrant or 
Quarter go, and the Radius or Semi-diameter (which is 
that Line with which the Circle or Semi-circle is drawn 
or deſcribed) 1s always equal to 60 Degrees of that Circle 
which it deſcribes, and therefore 60 Degrees of a Line of 
Chords is called the Radius thereof. 


To make the Line of Chord: as in Figure the 20th. 


Firſt draw a Line of any Length, as CB O, and on the 
Middle thereof erect the Perpendicular A Þ ; next open 
your Compaſſes tothe Radius or Length that you would have 
your Line of Chords be of; which admit 4 B, and with that 
Diſtance on B as the Centre, deſcribe or draw the ws 
circle 


of the two Arcs, juſt touching them, draw the Line V O, 
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circle C AD, which is divided into two equal Parts or Qua- 


drants by the Perpendicu ar Line A B ; thirdly, divide the 


Arc or Quadrant A D, into go equal Parts or Degrees : 
which is done by taking the Length of the Line AB, and 
ſetting that Dillance on the Quadrant 4 D, and from D to 
R; ſo is D R 60 Degrees, and 4 R zo Degrees; then take. 
the Diſtance 4, and ſet it from D to S, ſo is the Quadrant 
divided into three equal Parts, at the Points & and K, each 
containing 3: Degrees: This done, divide the ſeveral Spaces 
between 4 K, RS. and & D, into three equal Parts, each of 
which will be 10 Degrees according as the Numbers are ſeen 


aud ſet apart to them: And theſe again divided into two 
} equal Parts, each Part contains 5 Degrees; and every of 


thoſe into five ſmaller, as in the Repreſentation ; and ſo 
the whole Quadrant is divided into go Degrees. Fourthly, 
the Quadrant 4 K S O being thus divided into go Degrees, 


ſet one Foot of the Compaſſes in D, and open the Foot to 


A, and deſcribe the Arc A E F, touching the Line C O in 
F. ſo is the Point F, upon the Right Line C D, the Chord 
of go Degrees. Fifthly, Open the Compaſſes from D to 
80 Degrees, and deſcribe the Arc 80 EH; ſo ſhall the 
Point H be the Chord of 80 Degrees. Sixthly, Open the 


Compaſſes from D to 70, deſcribe the Arch 70 J K, ſo is K 
the Chord of 70 Degrees. Again, Open the Compaſſes 
from D to R, the Radius of 60 Degrees, and deſcribe the 


Arc RL B, ſo i; B the Chord of 60 Degrees, equal to the 
Radius. Do the ſame by go, 40, 30, 20, and 10, and 
then you will have the Line D F divided into 99 unequal 
Parts, called Chords, as in Figure 20. | 
Thus much for the Line of Chords frequently made uſe 
of in Dialling, where there is not the Conveniency of hav- 
ing a mathematical Inftrument-maker near at hand. 


Note, 4 Degree is the 365th Part of the Globe, or of any 
Circle ; each of which Degrees is ſuppoſed to be divided into 
bo Parts, called Minutes; ſo that 45 Mirutes is tree 
Quarters of a Degree, and zo Minutes half a Degree, and 
15 Minutes one Quarter of a Degree. | 


Inſtrumental Arithmetic, 
A* Problems or Queſtions in Meaſurement, c. are ſol- 


ved or aniwered Arithmetically by the Pen, ſo are 
they alſo inſtrumentally taken by Compaſſes from certain 
| M4 Lines 


4 


＋ © 
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Lines, &c. or Rules made for that Purpoſe, for the Help 
of thoſe that are deficient in Arithmetic, or for a quicker 
Diſpatch of Buſineſs; and ſuch Performances are called 
Injirumental Arithmetic ; and of theſe Inſtruments, the moſt 
in Vogue or Uſe, are theſe three: 1. the Carpenters Plain 
Rule, 2. Gunter's Line. 3. Cogge/baPs ſliding Rule. 


| 1. The Carpenter's Plain Rule. 
T ſhall deſcribe and ſay ſomething of the Carpenter's 
Plain Rule, in relation to its Ules, &c. 


Its Deſcription. 


This Rue is made uſe of in meaſuring Board and Timber, 
being two Feet in Length, and divided into twenty-four Parts 
or Inches, and every one of theſe Parts or Inches ſubdiviaed 
into half Inches, and each of thoje Halves into Quarters, and 
each Duartcr into davo Faris ; fo that every Inch is divided 
junio right Parts, and the whole Length into 192 Parts. 

This Rule is weil' known, and therefore not abſelutely ne- 
eefary of Repreſentation 3 but however, for the better under- 
ftanding it, 1 ſpall give one thus. | 5 


2 1234 5 | 6 | x 7| 

Under Broad Meaſuref— |—|}—|—j—|—|————— 
thus deferibed e e ee 8 . 
0 A 


This Line begins at 6, and goes on to 36, within 4 In- 
ches of the Rule on the right-hand. 


| It, U}a. 
In. deep. Feet In. Pts. 
1 142 8 0 
| „ 1 : 
| 3 4 0 of in Length make 
M Board be 4 $ 0-0 a Foot ſquare, 
3 3 
© 20 © 


By this Table it is manifeſt. and eaſily underſtood, That a 
Board of 4 Inches 1£quizes 3 Foot in Length to make a Foot 
. ſquare, 
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ſquare, and a Piece of 3 Inches broad, will require 4 Foot 
in Length to make a Foot ſquare, 22 


At the other end of this Rule is a Table called Unger 
Timber Meaſure; and thus deſcribed, 


. 
PT WSREEMY .-J 24 - + 
o1joſojſolgTetily ] 
This Line begins at 8 and half, and goes on (by Divi- 


ſions) to 35. 


I. Square, Foot, 


\1 144, 00 

2 "0; 

; * 
If a Piece of , 4 9, 3, In Length make 2 
 Timberct ; 5 "xy ſolid Foot. 

. 1 4 2 
LF : 7 II; | 
8 30 


By this Table 'tis plain, T hat "ir a Piece of Timber i is 6 
Inches ſquare, then 4 Foot in length of that Piece will 
make a ſolid Foot. 

It is a common Method with Carpenters to add the 
Breadth and Thickneſs of a Piece of Timber in Inches to- 
gether, and call the Half thereof the Side of the Square of 
that Piece; but this Method gives the. Content more 
than it is; and the greater the Difference, the larger the 
Error, But the true Square may be found in Gunter”s Line, 


thus: Place one Point of the Compaſſes upon the Line at 


the Thickneſs, and the other at the Breadth; then Half of 
that Extent, will reach from either the Breadth, or Thick- 
nels to the Side of the true Square in Inches, 


2 Cunter's Line. 


This Line is commonly ſet on the Carpenter's olaka Rule. 
an] conſiſts of two Lines number'd 1, 2, 3, Oc. one ſet 


at the End of the other, and it is ſome what of the follow- 
ing Form:; 


M 5 | Gunter” 5 
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Gurters Line, 
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To prove the Line by the Compaſſes, obſerve, 
that the 


24 .(1to'2| is equal to 2 to: 
e 5 to 10 the Diſtance | 4 t0 8 Kc 
4: 8 | from 3 to 6 ; 


To number en the Gunter® s Line. 
Obſerve, that the Figures 1, 2, 2, 4, 5, C, 7» 
3, 0, ſometimes ſignify themſelves ſimply or a- 
lone; at other times 10, 20, 30, 40, c. Again, 
at other times, 100, 200, 300, or 1007, Tc. 


Jo find a Number on the Line, as ſuppo/e 134. 


For the Figure 1, account 1 on the Line ; and 
for 2, take 3 of the larger Divitions; and for 4 
take 4 of the ſmaller Diviſions ; and that is the 
Point. Again, to find 750 on the Line; For 
7 take 7 on the Line, for 50 take 5 of the great 
Diviſions, and that is the Point. 


To find a ſmall Number on the Line; as ſup- 
paſe 12. | 

For 10, take 1 as before, and for 2 take 2 
of the large Diviſions, and that 1s the Point. 

In meaſuring Board or Timber, it is beſt to 
have a Line oi 2 Foot long, and Compaſſes 
1 Foot long. | 

Note, Let the Meaſurement be by the Inch, 
Foot, Yard, Pole, Rod, &. it is E to have it 
Decimally divided, or fo ſuppoſed, that is, into. 
10th Parts. 


Note alſo, That if one Point of the Compaſſes reach beyond 
the Line in the Wark, remove the other Point lo the ſame Fi. 
gure or Place on the other Line. | 


Multiplication by Gunter's Line, 


| To multiply 5 by 7, ſet one Foot of the Compaſſes on 
in the Left-hand Line, and èxtend the other to 5 upwards, 
or towards the 7 . nd, and with the ſame Extent place 


one Foot in 7, an 


Right-hand Line, which is the Anſwer, 


the other Foot will fall on 35 in the 


4 | Di- 


E. 


A = ky 
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Diviſion in Gunter' Line. 


Example 1. Divide 63 by 3; extend from 3 to 1 down- 
wards, or to ards the Left-hand, and the extent will reach 
the ſame Way from 63 to 21 the Quotient. 


N. B. In multiplying yon muſt always extend upwards, 


that is f om 1, to 2, 3, 4, &c. and on the contrary, in di- 
viding extend downwards. _ N | | | 

Example 2. Divide 288 J. equally among 16 Men: Ex- 
tend from 16 to 1 downwards ; and that Extent will reach 
the ſame Way, from 288 J. to 18 J. for each Man, 


| | Again, 5 . 
Example 3. Suppoſe 750 J. were to be divided among 
259 Men: Extend from 25 to 1 downwards; and that Ex- 

tent will reach the ſame Way, from 750 to 30 l. each Man's, 
Share. 1 {9 | | 
Rule of Three Direct. 
Example 1. If 5 Buſhels of Barley coſt 11 Shillings, 
what will 40 Buſhels coſt? Extend from 5 to r1, upwards ;, 
and that Extent will reach, the ſame Way, from 40 to 88. 
the Shillings required. 9 | 
Example 2. It 3 Ells of Holland coſt 10s 64. what 
wall 40 Ells coſt ? Extend from 3 to 10% upwards ; and 
that Extent, the ſame Way, will reach from 30 to 1403. 
the Anſwer. rig 
The U/je in Board-Meaſure. | 
Example, If a Board be g Inches broad, and 19 Foot 
long, what is the Contents in ſuperficial ſquare Feet * 
Extend from 12, (the Centre of Foot Meaſure to g down- 
wards, and that Extent the ſame Way will reach from 
19 to 14 and 2. | 
In Timber Meaſure. 
Example. A Piece of 'Timber 24 Inches ſquare, and 8 


Foot long, what is the Content in ſolid Feet? Extend from 


12 the Centre, to 24 upwards, and that Extent twice the 
ſame Way will reach from 8 to 32 Foot the Content ? 


| Brick-Work. 
How many Rods of Work are there in 4085 Feet ? Ex- 


| tended from 272 downwards to 2, and that Extent the ſame 


Way from 4085, will reach to 15 Rods the Anſwer. _ 


8 
1 


. 


pl _ n — 
. LIN n 


re 
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3. Coggeſhall's Sliding Rule. 
The next Inſtrument J ſhall ſpeak of. is that which goes 
by the Name of Copge/talls Sliding Rule. And firſt of 


Iii Deſcription. 


This Rule 4s framed 3 Ways; ſliding by one another as 
the Glazier's Rule ; Sliding on one Side of a two Foot- 
Joint-rule ; and one Part ſliding on the other, in a Foot 
of Length ; the back Part being flat, on which are ſundry 
Lines and Scales. 5 
Upon the aforeſaid Sliding-ſide of the Rule, are four 
Lines of Numbers, three are double Lines, and one a ſingle 
Line of Numbers marked with 4 C and D, the three 
marked AB and C, are called double Lines of Numbers, 
and figured 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9. Then 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, at the End. That marked D, is the 
ſingle Line of Numbers, and figured 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
20, zo, and at the End 40, even with and under 10, in 
the double Line next to it; and that 1s called the Girt- 

Line and ſo marked in the Figure. 5 
The Figures on the three double Lines of Numbers, 
may be increaſed or decreaſed at Pleaſure; thus i at the 
Beginning may be called 10, 100, or 1000; the 2 is 20, 
200, or 2000; fo that when 1 at the Beginning is 10, then 
in the Middle is 1co, and 10 at the end is 1000; but if 
1 at the Beginning is counted for 1, then 1 in the Middle 

is 10, and lo at the End is 1co. | 

And as the Figures are altered, ſo muſt the Strokes or 
Diviſions between them be altered in their Value, accord- 
ing to the Number of the Parts they are divided into; as 
thus, from 1 to 2, it is divided into 10 Parts, and each 
Tenth is divided into 5 Parts; and from 2 to 3, it is di- 
vided into 10 Parts, and each Tenth into 2 Parts, and ſo 
on from 3 to g; then from 5 to 6 it is divided into 10 Parts 
only; and fo on unto 1 in the Middle of the Rule, or the 
End of the firſt Part of the double line of Numbers. The 
iecond Part of the double Line is divided like the firſt. 
The Girt-line marked D, is divided fiom 4 to 5 into 
10 Parts, and each Tenth into 2 Parts, and ſo on from 5 to 
io; and then from 10 to 20, it is divided into 10 Parts, 
and each Tenth into 4 Parts; and fo on all the Way from 
| 20 
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20 to 40 at the End, which is right againſt 10 at the End 
of the double Line of Numbers. | 
The Lines on the Back-ſide of this Rule that ſlides on 
one fide, are theſe; wiz. a Line of the Inch Meaſure from 
1 to 12, each divided into Halves, Quarters, and Half- 
quarters ; anpther Line of Inch Meaſure from 1 to 12, 
each divided into 12 equal Parts, and a Line of Foot Mea- 
ſure, being 1 Foot divided into 100 equal Parts, and figu- 
red 10, 20, 3O, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, and 100, even 
with 12 on Inch Meaſure. | | | | 
And the Back. ſide of the ſliding Piece is divided into 
Inches, Halves, Quarters, and Half- quarters, and figured 
from 12 to 24, ſo that it may be ſlid out to 2 Foot, to 
meaſure the Length of a Tree, or any thing elſe you have 
Occaſion to meaſure. | ; 


| The Uſe of the deuble Scale. | 
Example. 


Suppoſe there is a Geometrical Square, whoſe Sides are 
3 Feet 3 each: Set one Foot on the Line B. to 35 on the 
Line 4; and then againſt 3; on the Line B, is 12 Foot 
en the Line 4, which is the Content of ſuch a Square. 


F. Pre. 
3-06 
3—6 
10—6 


ö Arichmetically. 
1 


| 12—3 Proof. | 
Suppoſe the Side of a Rhombus be 8 Foot 6 Inches 4 
and the Breadth or Line AB. 8 F. 42, what is the Con- 
tent? Set one Foot on the Line B, to 8 Feet s on the 
Line A, then againſt 8 Feet 4 on the Line b, is 71 Feet 
49. Parts of a Foot on the Line A, and to know the Va- 
lue of the Decimal, or Part of the Foot, look for 738 on 
the Rule, and you will find againſt it 4 Inches 5, fo that 
the Content of this Rhombus 1s 71 Foot, 4 Inches + 

Again, Suppoſe the Length of a Rhomboides to be17 F. 
3. or 17-724, and the Breadth 8 F. 7 or 8;34, what is the 
8 | Content ? 
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Content? Set 1 Foot on the Line B, to 17, 25 on the Line 


A, then againſt 8, 58 on the Line B, is 148 Feet on the 


Line 4. The Figure hath been prefentcd before, and 
operated Arithmetically, therefore it is here unnccefiary, 
Let tte Baſe of a Triangle be 4 Feet 1 Inch 4, and the 
Perpendicular 2 Feet 14 : The half of the one, is 2 Feet 
NN and of the other 1 Foot 7 Parts. Set one on the 
ine B, to 4,15 on the Line 4; then againſt 1,0% half the 
Perpendicular on the Line E, is 4 Feet and almolt > a 
Foot for the Content. Or if you ſet 1 on the Line B, to 


1,07 on the Line 4, againſt 4,15 on the Line B. is 4, and 
almoſt r a Foot on the Line 4. 


Agam, another Way. If you ſet one on the Line B to 
4,1 on the Line 4, then againſt 2,15 on the Line I is 8 
Foot 52 (which is about 11 Inches) on the Line 4, the 
half whereof is 4 Feet 5 Inches z, which is the Content 
of the Triangle. | 


en 


68 is the Art of deſcribing the Figure, Magni— 
tude, and Poſition, of the Surface of the Farth, and 
Seas, and their Parts. 25 N | 
Many and ſufficient Arguments may be produced to 
prove that the Earth and Seas are of a ſpherical or globular 
Figure, one of them may be ſufficient in this Place, wx, 
that Ships in ſailing from High Capes or Head-lands, loſe 
Sight of their lower Parts firſt ; and continue gradually to 
lote Sight of thoſe, which are ſituate higher and higher, 
till at lait the Top vaniſhes; which could not be, unleſs 
the Surface of the Sea were convex 3 now this Convexity 
of the Sea 1s found to be uniform in all Parts thereot, 
therefore the Surface of the Waters ts ſpherical ; which 
being granted, that of the Land muſt be nearly ſo, be- 
cauſe its Extremity ſets Limits to the Waters. 

The whole Body of the Earth and Sea is therefore called 
the terraqueous Globe. a 

Since, as has been before obſerved, all Cireles are di- 


| vided into 360 Degrees, therefore any great Circle ſur- 
rounding the terraqueous Globe, is uſually ſo divided. 


Qur ingenious Couuntryman, Mr. Richard Norauood, about 
the Year 1635, by an accurate Meaſurement of the Diſ- 
tance between London and York, found that a Degree of a 
great Circle was about 694 Statute-Miles in Length, and 
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conſequently that the Circumference of the terraqueous 
Globe was 25,020 Miles ; whence its Diameter will be 
-964 Miles, Fe) 

- The Sea covers the greater Part of the terraqueous 
Globe, out of which the Land riſes with very ſlow Af- 
cents, the Height of the loftieſt Mountains thereof being 
hardly the four-thouſandth Part of the above found Dia- 
meter, which is but juſt ſufficient to give the Rivers a flow 
and eaſy Deſcent. 8 

Geographers have found it neceſſary to imagine certain 
Circles to be drawn on the Surface of the Earth, for the 
better Determination of the Poſttions of Places there- 

on 


Theſe are either greater or leſſer Circles ; great Circles 
divide the Globe into two equal Parts, the leſſer Circles 
divide it into two unequal Parts. | 

1 here are fix kinds of great Circles; two of them, 
viz. the Equator or Equinoctial and the Ecliptic are fixed; 
but the others, wit. the Meridians, the Circles of Lon- 
gitude, the Horizons, and the vertical Circles are vari- 
able, according to the Part of the Globe they are appro- 
priated to. | 

There are two Points on the Surface of the terraqueous 
Globe, called the Pcles of the Earth, which are diametri- 
cally oppoſite to each other; the one is called the North 
and the other the South-Putr, „ 

Ihe Equator is that great Circle which is equally diſ- 
tant from both the above. mentioned Poles, and ts fo called 
from its dividing the terraqueous Globe into two equal 
Parts; named, from the Poles which are ſituated in each. 
the northern and ſouthern Hemiſpheres : it is alſo called 
Equinoctial, becauſe when the Sun enters it, the Days 
and Nights are of equal Length in all Parts of the Globe : 
Seamen commonly call this Circle the Line. 1 
_ - Meridians, or Circles of terreſtrial Longitude, are ſup- 
poſed to be drawn perpendicular to the Equator, and to 
paſs through the Poles ; they are called Meridians or Mid- 
day Circles, becauſe when the Sun comes to the Meridian 
of any Place, it is Noon or Mid-day at that Place. 

Hence every particular Place on the Surface of the ter- 
raqueous Globe hath its proper Meridian, and conſequent- 
ly a Traveller who doth not directly approach to or _ 

- | | Cede 
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cede from one of the Poles is continually changing his 
Meridian. | | 

With reſpect to the two Circles above deſcribed, every 
Place upon the Earth is ſaid to have its particular Latitude 
and Longitude. | 

The Latitude of any Place upon Earth is its Diſtance 
from the Equator, in a direct Line towards one of the 
' Poles ; and ſince the Meridians proceed in ſuch direct 
Lines, therefore Latitude is reckoned in Degrees and 
Parts of Degrees, on the Meridian of the Place, 


The Longitude of any Place upon Earth is the Eaſt or 


Welt Diſtance of the Meridian of that Place, from ſome 
fixed Meridian, at which Longitude is ſuppoſed to begin: 


Now ſince all the Meridians paſs through the Poles, they 


coincide with one another at thoſe Points, and their 
reateſt Diſtance from each other will be, when they are 
artheſt from thoſe Points of Coincidence, vi at the 
Equator ; therefore Longitude is reckoned in Degrees and 
Parts of a Degree of the Equator. | 
Geographers have differed very much in the Meridian 


from whence they have aſſumed the Beginning of Longi- 


tude ; the Antients choſe the Meridian of the Carares, 
which they called the Fortunate Iſlands; others have 
pitched on the Iſlands Azores or the Weſtern Iſlands ; but 
the moſt uſual way is, now, to reckon Longitude, from the 
Capital of that Country in which an Author writes; and 
accordingly the Lopgitude is hereafter reckoned from the 
Meridian of London. „ 
Parallels of Latitude are ſmall Circles drawn parallel to 
the Equator at any aſſigned Diſtance therefrom ; therefore 


every particular Place on the Surface of the terraqueous 


Globe hath its proper Parallel of Latitude. 

There are four of theſe Paralelis of Latitude that are par- 
ticularly remarkable, viz. the two I ropicks and the two 
Polar Circles; but for the better Explanation of their Pro- 
perties, it will be neceſſary, firſt, to define the Ecliptic. 

The Eeliptic is that great Circle in which the Sun f.ems 


to ee its annual Motion round the Earth; this Circle 


makes an Angle with the Equator of 23 29“; It interſects 
it in two oppoſite Points, called the Equinoctial Points; 
and thoſe two Points in the Ecliptic which are fartheſt from 
the Equinoclial Points are called the S2llitiak Points, 


The 
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The Tropic of Cancer is a Parallel of Latitude 23* 29 
diſtant from the Equator in the Northern Hemiſphere, pat- 
fing through the northern Solſtitial Point of the Echptic 
above deſcribed : And, ; 
The Tropic of Capricorn is a Parallel of Latitude, as: 

far diſtant in the ſouthern Hemiſphere, paſſing through the 
ſouthern Solſtitial Point, | | | 
The Arctic Polar Circle is a Parallel of Latitude 23? 29' 
diſtant from the north Pole; and the Antarctic Polar Cir- 
cle is a Parallel of Latitude, as far diſtant from the 
num Fol: 

The Tropics and Polar Circles divide the Globe into 
five Parts called Zones, that is to ſay Girdles or Belts; 
one of them, is called, the Torrid; two, Temperate; 
and two, Frigid. | 

The torrid Zone, fo called from the great Heat of the 
San (which is vertical, or paſſes directly over the Heads 
of the Inhabitants twice in à Year) is fituated between the 
two Tropics, and is therefore about 47 Degrees in Breadth; 
the Inhabitants are called Auphiſcians, that is, ſuch as have 
their Shadows eaſt both ways; the Sun being ſeen at Noon 
pes to the North, and at other times to the South of 
The northern Temperate Zone is ſituated between the 
Tropic of Cancer and the Arctic Polar Circle; and the 
ſouthern Temperate Zone, between the Tropic of Capri- 
corn and the Antarctic Polar Circle: they are each of them 
about 43 Degrees broad: the Inhabitants are called Here- 
re/cians, that is, ſuch as have their Shadow but one way; 
tor at Noon the Shadow of the Inhabitants of the northern 
Temperate Zone, are always caſt northward ; and thoſe 
of the Inhabitants of the Southern, ſouthward. | 

The Frigid Zones contain all that Space between the 
Polar Circles and the Poles themſelves ; the northern Fri- 
gid Zone, being ſurrounded by the Arctic Circle, and the 
ſouthern, by the Antarctic: the Inhabitants are called Pe- 
riſcians, becauſe (when the Sun is on the fame Side of the 
Equator as thoſe Inhabitants are) their Shadows are (in 
the Space of 21 Hours) caſt of all Sides, or quite round 
them. The Sun does not ſet in the Places within theſe 
Zones, during ſeveral ſucceſſive Revolutions or Days 
in the Summer; and in the Winter he doth not riſe 
for a like Space of Time: At the Poles themſelves oy 

un 
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Sun is viſible for half of the Year, and inviſible for the 
other half. | | 


If any Place on the Globe (except the Poles and Equa- 


| tor) be particularly conſidered, there will be three other 


Places on the ſame Meridian, which have more imme- 
diately a Relation thereto, wiz. 1. That Place which has 


the ſame Latitude on the other Side of the Equator ; the 


Inhabitants of this Place are called 4nizci or Antocians, 
they have Mid-day and Mid-night at the ſame Times with 
thoſe of the Piace aſſumed, but the Seaſons of the Year 


are different, the Summer of the one being the Winter of 


meather.:.. +: 

2. That Place, which is on the ſame Parallel of Lati- 
tude, but is 180 Degrees different in Longitude ; the In- 
habitants of this Place are called Periœci or Pe: i&cians ; 
they have Summer and Winter at the ſame Times with 
thoſe of the Place aſſumed, but the Times of the Day are 
different, the Mid-day of the one being the Mid-night of 
the other. POR DL | 
3. That Place which has theſame Latitude, on the other 


Side of the Equator ; and is 180 Degrees different in Lon- 


gitude : this Place is .diametrically oppoſite to the Place 


aſſumed ; its Inhabitants are called Antipodes, and their 


Seaſons of the Year, as well as Times of the Day, are 
totally Oppoſites. | | . 
The Horizon is that great Circle which divides the up- 
per or viſible Hemiſphere of the World, from the Lower 
or inviſible; the Eye of the Spectator being always in the 
Centre of his Horizon: Hence every particular Place on 
the terraqueous Globe hath a different Horizon; and con- 


ſequently a Traveller proceeding in any Direction is con- 


tinually changing his Horizon. 
. The Circle 15 by Mariners divided into four Quarters, 
containing go Degrees; the four Points quartering this 
Circlearecalled Cardinal Points, and are named Zaft, Veſt, 
North and South; the Eaſt and Weſt are thoſe Points, on 
which the Sun riſes and ſets when he is in the Equinoctial; 
and the North and South Points are thoſe which coincide 
with the Meridian of the Place, and are directed toward 
the North and South Poles of the World. 

Each Quarter of the Horizon is farther divided into 
eight Points, which are very neceſſary to the Geographer, 
for the diſtinguiſhing the Limits of Countries; but on 

| | E 
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Uſe of theſe Diviſions is much more conſiderable when 
applied to the Mariners Compaſs. | xx ts 
Before the Invention of this excellent and moſt uſeful In- 
ſtrument, it was uſual in long Voyages to fail by or keep 
along the Coaſt, or at leaſt to have it in fight; as is mani- 
feſt and plainly evident, by the Voyages of St Paul, 
Ads xx. 13. and xxvii. 2. which made their Voyages 
long, and very dangerous, by being ſo near the Shore. 
But now, by the help of a Need e, touched by the Magnet 
or Loaditone, which by a wonderful and hidden Cua- 
lity inclines its Point always Northerly, the ingenious 
Mariner is directed in his proper Courſe of failing, thro? 
the vaſt Ocean, and unfathomable Depths, to his intended 
Port: And if the Wind is favourable, can fail near 33 
Leagues, or 1000 Miles in a Week, through the darkeſt | 
Weather, or darkeſt Night, when neither Land, Moon, 
nor Stars, are to be ſeen, which before were the only 
Guide; and, if not ſeen, the Sailors were at a great Loſs, 
and expoſed to the moſt imminent Danger. 
Behold the Figure or Repreſentation of the ſaid Compaſs, 
with the Cardinal and other Points as followeth : 8 
The Mariner's Compaſs. © | 
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The above Compaſs is a Repreſentation of the Horizon 
on a circular piece of Paper calied a Card ; whigh Card 
being. properly fixed to a. Piece of Steel called the Needle, 
and placed fo as to turn freely round a Pin that ſupports it, 
will ſhew the Pofition of the Meridian and other Points; 

and conſequently, towards which. of them the Ship ſails, 


Nete, The Lettters NBF, NNE, NEBN &c. are 
to be read North by Eaſt, Morth North Eait, North Eaft 
by North, &c, ED; 


A Climate is a Space of the terraqueous Globe cobs- 
tained between two ſach Parallels of Latitude, that the , 
Length. of the longeſt Day in the one exceeds that in the 

other by half an Hour. | Be 3 
There are ſixty Climates, thirty to the North, and thirty Ze 
| to the South. of the Equator ; twenty-four of each thirty 
being fituate between the Equator and the Polar Circles 
differ in the Length of their longeſt Day by 24 Hours; 
but in the remaining fix, betwen the Polar Circles and 
Poles, the Differences of the Lengths of the longeſt Days 


| are each a Month, 


A Table of the Climates, between the Equator and t3e 
| | Polar Gircles. | 


ö Climate. Longeſt Begins | Ends Breadth . 
Day. Latitude. Latitude. 5 


1 „ He., , ; 0 36 80: 34 
2. 13 8 34 16 : 43 8 00 
33 0 24. 5 #1 543.28 
4 14 24 11 30 : 45 © 34 
I. © 30 : 45 30 :30 5 45 
6 15 230 18 4 . 
53 41 : 22 45 31 4 09 
8 16 453 31 49 et 3 1 
9 102 49 %% 5 58 2 57 
17. 31 1 8 44 5 
172 V 
18 6 35 8 +249 1 +49 
182 VV 
19 FCC 
192 0 


Climate. 
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Climate. Longeſt Begins Ends Breadth. 

| Day. Latitude. Latitude 
1.6 20 Ho 62% : 25' 63%: 21 
17 181 03 £ 1 64 : 09 
18 > GW 64 2 o 64 - 49 


V 28 66 31 3 


A Table of the Climates between the Polar Cireles and 
| the £ cles, 


Cumates. b Begins Ends Breadth, 
| Day. Latitude. Latitude. 


26 1 Month, 66 >. 31-7 053: 2015 5 5-887 
26 2 i ,08--#--3 a7 
27 3 69 : 48 73 : 37 3 240 
28 4 73: 37 78: 30 4 : 53 
29 C "78. c f f 5 * 
30 6 84 : 06 9% i 02; 56 8 


The terraqueous Globe or Globe of the Earth and Wa- 
ters is divided, by Nature, into Continents, Iſlands, Pe- 
ninſala's, Itimus's Mountains, Promontories or Capes, 
Hills and Valleys ; Oceans, Seas, Lakes, Gulphs or Bays, 
Straights, Ports or Harbours, and Rivers ; Rocks, Shelves, 
Banks, Marſhes, and Boys. 

A Continent, called ſometimes the Main -land, is a large 
Tract of Land containing ſeveral contizuous Countries, 
Empires, Kingdoms, or States. 

An Iſland is a Piece of Land wholly ſurrourded by the 
Ocean, Sea, or other Wen and ſo divided from the Con- 
tinent. 

A Peninſula (that is to ſay, almaſt an Hand) i is a Piece 
of Land encompaſſed by Water, except on one Side where 
it is joined to the Continent or other Land. | 

An Iſthmus is that Neck or narrow Piece of Land that 
joins a Peninſula to the Continent. 

A Mountain is a Part of the Earth, which is conſiderably 
higher or more elevated than other Lands near it. 


A 


* 
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A Promontory is a Mountain, running out into the Sea, 
the Extremity of which is called a Cape or Headland. 

A Hill is a leſſer kind of Mountain, and a Valley is 
that Land which is ſituate at the Bottom of a Mountain or 
Hill, or between two or more ſuch. 

The Ocean is a vaſt Body of Salt Water, which ſepa- 
rates ſome of the Continents, and waſhes their Borders or 
Shores. | OD 

A Sea is a Branch of the Ocean flowing between ſome 
Parts of the Continents, or ſeparating Iſlands from them. 

A Lake is a Body of Waters every where ſurrounded by 


the Land. | 
A Gulph or Bay is a Part of the Ocean or Sea contain- 


ed between two Shores, and is encompaſſed by the Land 


except on one Side, where it communicates with the other 


Waters. 15 DEE 3 | 
A Strait is a narrow Paſſage whereby Seas, Gulphs, 


and Bays communicate with the Ocean, or with one ano- 


ther. 


A Port or Harbour is a Part of the Ocean or Sea ſo 


incloſed by the Land, that Ships may ride in Safety 


therein. | f 
A River is a running Water, deſcending in a narrow 


Channel from the Mountains or other high-lands, and 


emptying itſelf into ſome Ocean, Sea, Lake, or other 
; Kaver.. 


Rocks are great Stones; Shelves, and Banks, are Emi- 


nences conſiſting of Stones, Sands, or other Matter which 
*  obſtru the Paſſage of Ships at Sea, and often prove fatal 


to thoſe who do not keep clear of them. 
Marſhes are Lands lying low, which are liable to be 


overflowed by the Sea or Rivers; and Bogs are Mixtures 


of Land and Water, over or among which 1t 1s dangerous 
to attempt a Paſſage. | „ 
The known Parts of the Earth are commonly divided 


into four Parts, viz. Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America; 
the firſt three were known to the Antients, and are for 
that Reaſon called the Old World; the fourth was dil- 


covered above 300 Years ago, and therefore called the 


- New World. 


The Lands which lie towards the North and South Poles 
are very little known ; that toward the North Pole is called 


Terra Arctica, and that toward the South Pole Terra Ant- 
, arctica, 


erer 


to» — 8 
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ardlica, or Terra Auftralis incagnita; the latter is ſup- 
poſed, by ſome, to be nearly as big as Eurcpe, Aſia and 
Africa. | 

The Ocean aſſumes different Names, in different Parts 
of the Earth; and the Seas, Gulphs, and Bays, are named, 
moſtly, from the Lands to which they adjoin : it is thought 


therefore moſt convenient in this ſhort Sketch, to deſcribe 


the Lands and Waters together; and ſirſt of 


E u R o r E, 
And the adjacent Waters. 
Europe, is bounded, on the North, by the northern or 


frozen Ocean; on the Weſt by the North Atlantic or 
weſtern Ocean, which ſeparates it from America ; on the 


ſouth by the Medzterrancan Sea, ſeparating it from Africa; 


and on the Eaſt, by 4/ia. to which it joins, without 
any viſible Limit, towards the northern Parts; but on the 


Southern, the River Tarars, the Palus Mactis, or Sea 


Della Zabacche, the Straits of Caffa, the Euxine, or Black- 
Sea, the Straits of Conſtantinople, the Sea of Marmara, 
the Straits of the Dardane/l; and the Archipelago, ſerve to 
ſeparate them. == | 


The Dimenſions of Europe may be partly conceived by 


| the Meaſures following; Conftantineple, the Capital of 1 


Turky, (fituate in Latitude 419 o N. Longitude 28 58 E.) 
bears from Cape St. Vincent, the South Weſt Point of 
Land in Portugal, (ſituate in Lat. 369 41' N. Long. 8 12 
W) N. 81, 48 E. being 1770 Geographical Miles * 
diſtant therefrom, | | 

Cape Mala, the ſouthern Point of Turky (in Lat. 379 
20 N. Long 24 07 E.) bears from the North Cape (in 
Lat. 717 27“ N. Long. 26 30 E.) S. 2, 15 W. Diſtance 


20 75 Miles. 


Europe contains the following Empires, Kingdoms, Re- 
pions, or States, wiz Spain, Portugal, France, Itahy, 
Turky, Great-Brilain, the Netherlands, Germany, Hunzary, 
Poland, Deumari, Sweden, and Moſcovy. | 


Geographical Miles may be reduced to Engliſh Miles, by adding 
to their Number one ſixth of the ſame, thus 1700 Geographical Miles 
are equal to 1700 and 283, or 1983 Engliſp Miles. | 
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Of SPAIN and PoRTUGAL, 


Spain and Pertugal are ſurrounded by the Sea on three 
Sides; on the South and South-Eaſt by the Mediterranear, 
which communicates with the weſtern or Atlantic Occean, 
by the Straits of Gibraltar; on the Weſt, by the ſaid 
'Ocean ; and on the North, by the ſame or a Part thereof 
called the Bay of Biſcay: On the North-eaſt by the Py. 
rancan Mountains, which (reaching from the Mediterranean 
to the Bay of Piſcay) ſeparate it from France. 
Piortugal, is now a Kingdom, ſeparate from Spain, to 
which it was heretofore ſubject; it is ſituate on the Ocean, 
which waſhes it on the Weſt and South; it has Galicia on 
the North; and abuts upon Leon, Old-Caftile, New-Ca/- 


tile, and Andaluſia, on the Welt ; it is hardly zoo Miles in 


Length from North to South. and about 1co in Breadth ; 
the Capital City is Liſbon, which is now in a ruinous Con- 
dition, having been almoſt totally deſtroyed by an Earth- 
quake, and a Fire which ſucceeded it in November 175 
the City of Operto 1s allo a Place of great Trade. 

Moſt of the other Provinces of Spain, were alſo formers 


ly ſeparate Kingdoms; ſuch were Andaluſia, in which 
Gibraltar is fituated, as are the Cities of Seville, and Ca- 


dix; Granada, within the Straits, the Principal City has 


the ſame Name; and on the Medrterranean are ſituated 


the Ports of Malaga, and Almeria; Murcia, more eaſtward 
in the Mediterrantan, in which, beſides a City of the ſame 
Name, 1s the City and Port of Carthagena : Valencia, 
North-caſtward of Murcia; this has a City and Sea-port 
of the ſame Name, and another Port of great Trade 
called Alicaut. | 5 

In the Inland Parts are the Kingdoms of Old Caſtile, 
New Caſiile, and Leon, and near the Confines of France, 
thoſe of Arragen and Nawarre; the principal Cities of 
Old Caſtile are Bargos and Valadolid; of new Caflile, 
Madrid, the King's Reſidence, and Toledo; of Leon, Sala- 
manca and Leon; of Arragon, Sarageſa; and of Navarre, 
Pampeiona, and E/teila. 

The Kingdom of Galicia is ſituate on the Ocean in the 


North-Weſt Part of Spain; its principal Cities are Cen- 


poftella, and Corunna or the Groyne, which is a Sea-port ; 
the Principality of 4/urias gives Title to the King of 
| Spain's 


10 
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gains eldeſt Son, it is ſituated eaſtward on the Bay of 
Biccay ; the principal City is called Oviedo; the Province 
of Biſcay, ſtill more eaſtward, lies on the Bay of that, 
Name, and has two Ports of Conſequence, Bilboa and 
St. Sebaſtian. | | 5 7 

Laſtly, The Principality of Catalonia is ſituate on the 
Mediterranean, and is the moſt eaſtern Province of Spain: 
in this is the City and Port of Barcelona, which is not 
inferior to any of the above- named. Not far from which 
are the Balzaric Iſles, called Majorca, Minorca, and 


_ Proceeding eaſtward along the Mediterrancan Sea is the 
Kingdom of France, which is bounded on the Eaſt by 
Italy and Germany, on the North by the Netherlands and 
the Engliſo Channel, on the Welt by the Sea of Biſcay, 
and on the South by the Pyrennees, which ſeparate it from 
Spain, and a Part of the Mediterranean Sea. 3 
France conſiſts of twelve Provinces: the Southern are 
Guienne and Gaſcony, whoſe chief Town is Bourdeaux ; 
Languedoc, whoſe Capital is Thoulouſe ; Dauphine, whole 
principal City is Grenoble; and Provence, whoſe Capital is 
Aix; this Province has two very conſiderable Sea- porte, 
called Toulon, and Marſcilles. 2 | 
More northerly are the Provinces of Bretaigne, Orlea- 
mis, Bourgoigne, and Lionois ; whoſe Capitals are Rennes, 
Orleans, Dijon, and Lions; and ſtill more northward, are 
Normandy, the Iſle of France, Champaigne, and Picardy, 
whoſe chief Towns are Rouen, Paris, (the Capital of the 


Kingdom) Troyes, and Amiens, 


Although the Provinces of France have not the ſuperb 
Titles of Kingdoms, as thoſe of Spain have, yet ſome of 
them are more extenſive, rich and populous, than ſome of 
thoſe Kingdoms. 

Ita is divided from France on the Weſt by the River 
Par and Part of the Alps; from Germany, on the North, 


by the ſame Mountains called the At; and is every 


„here elſe ſurrounded by the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
Gulph of Venice, which is a Branch thereof. | 

This Country is divided into a great many Territories, 
governed in different Manners, | 

The Dukedom of Savoy, ſituated partly among the Abt, 
the Capital of which is Chamberry ; and the Principality 


of 
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of Sardinia, the Duchies of Milan and Mantua, whoſe 


Capitals bear the ſame Names, are ſubje& to the Queen - 
of Hungary; the Duchy of Montferrat, whoſe Capital is Hh 


called Cajal, and thole of Parma and Modena, having 
Capitals of the ſame Name, are governed by their own 5 
Dukes; Venice, Genoa, Lucca, and St. Marins, are the 
| | Capitals of four Republics, called by thoſe Names; Trent is A 
1 governed by its Biſhop; Rome and its Dependencies by 
| the Pope; the grand Duchy of Taſcany (the Capital of which 
| is Florence) is ſubject to the Brother of the preſent Emperor 
| of Germany ; and Naples, the Capital of a Kingdom, ſituate N, 
at the. ſouthern Extremity, together with the Ifland of 
Sicily, from which it is divided by a narrow Strait, are ſub- 
ject to the ſame King. 'The chief City of Sicily is called 
Palermo. | 
| There are two other large Iſlands, Sardinia (whoſe 
1 Capital is Cagliari) ſubject to its King, and Cor/ica, (whoſe 
Capital is Baſtia) ſubject to the Republic of Genoa ; alſo | 
ki ſmall one to the South of Szczly, called Malta, ſubject ta | 
the Knights of Malta. 487 
More to the Eaſtward is Turky in Europe, which conſiſts | 
of many Provinces ; Conflantinople, in the eaſtern Part 


| thereof, being the Reſidence of the Grand Seignor, the A 
Sovereign of this Empire. | | * 
| The Names of thoſe Provinces and their Capital Cities W 

follow : | M0 : 
Provinces. Chief Cities, , ; 
Dalmatia, | Spalatro, | 
* Bojſuha, Belgrade, 
7 | Servia, | | Semanaria, 44 
Tranfilvaria, Hermanſlat,. | Ci 
Valachia, Tergowick, pr 
Molduwia. | Saczow, 
Bulgaria, | Sophia, | 
Crim Tariary, Precop, | BI 
Romania, | Conſtantinople, A 
FCerrecia, Saloniki. H 


To theſe muſt be added the Iſlands of the 4rchipelage, M 

which are very numerous. | 
Great Britain is a large Ifland, having divers leſſer O, 
ones dependent on it; it conſiſted Sixty Years ago of 
two diſtinc Kingdoms (under one Sovereign) Called 7577 
| an 
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und and Scotland; and, as this Work is publiſhed in the 
former of them, it is thought convenient to be more par- 
ticular in the Deſcription thereof, than we are with re- 


8 guard to other Countries; we ſhall therefore give the fol- 
ſowing Fo „ 
i Account of the ſeveral Counties of England and Wales, 
y with their Produce, Market- towns, and Market- 
3 Note, m ſtands for Monday, tu for T ueſday, ww for Wedneſ- 
e WT Jo 24 y | 
f day, th for Thurſday, / for Friday, I for Saturday. 
7 5 Bieriſbire e 
| 8 ſuppoſed to contain about 527,000 Acres, is 120 Miles 
ſe in Circumference, hath Plenty of Corn, Cattle, Wool, 
ſe and Wood, (eſpecially Oak) and is accommodated with 
2 Water Carriage, by the very fine Rivers of Thames and 
q MF Sets 5 CUE? 
5 ET And hath theſe Market-Towns, viz. _ 
n Reading, the Shire-Town, Market-day on Saturday. 
1 Abington, 2 and 5 | Newberry, 25 
vs Windſor, / Farringdon, tu 
es | Wallingford, 2 and | Wantage, / 
Maidenhead, w x _ | Eafſt-Ifley, a 
Hurgerford, av | Oakingham, / 
1 5  Buckinghamfhire | 
Is an Inland County as well as Ber4/ire ; it contains about 
441,000 Acres, is 138 Miles in Circumference, abounds in 
Corn and Cattle, and is very conſiderable for Wool. The 
principal Rivers in this Shire are Tane, Ouxe, and Coln, 
Market-Towns. _ 
Buckingham, F | Wendover, 75 
Ayleſbury, F Amerſham, u 
High-Wickham, f Newport-pagnel, / 
5 Marlow, / Ss Colebrook, ww 
5 Stony-S-ratford, 7 | Riſborough, f : 
er Oundle, m i 1 lavingho, 2 | . 
of Beaconsfield, 7 I Winſlow, 5 | 
g. Cheſham, ww 1 | 


„ | N 2 Be 
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| Bedfordſhire 1 ä 
Contains about 260,000 Acres, is 73 Miles in Circum- 


ference, well ſtored with Corn and Cattle, and famous for 
Fuller's Earth, &c. | | | 


So Rae Martet-Towns. 
Bedford, th and I Luton, 22 


Danſtable, ww Shefford, f 
Wooburn, F | Biggleſwade, 5 
Ampton Hill, 75 Potton,, 
Leighton, # | Tuddington, / 
Cambridgeſhire 


Is an Inland County, containins about 570,000 Acres, is 
130 Miles in Circumference, and affords Plenty of Corn, 
Cattle and Wild Fowl. Cambridge is the Shire Town, 
and remarkable for a famous Univerſity, containing 12 
Colleges, and 4 Halls, all well endowed, and are as follow 
eth, viz. . | 


W hen 


del. COLLEGES. By whom founded. 


1248 Peter Houſe — by Hugh de Batham, Biſhop of Ely. 


1346 Corpus Chriſti, } by Henry of Monmouth, Duke of 
or Bennet Lancaſter. IE 

1348 Gonviland Caius, fo called from its ſeveral Founders, 

1441 King's by King Henry VI. 

1448 Pucen's ———— by Margaret his Queen. 

1497 Jeſus —— by John Alcocke, L. L. D. Bp. of Ely. 
1505 Chriſt's — by Margeret, Counteſs of Richmond. 
Icc6 St. John's by ditto. 
1542 Magdalen — by Edw. Stafford, D. of Buckingham. 
1546 Trinity — — by King Henry VIII. 


1584 Emanuel — by Sir Walter Mildmay. 
1598 Sidney Sufſex — by Frances Sidney, Counteſs of 
ALLS. Suſlex. | | 
1343 Clare —— by Rich. Badw. 


1347 Pumbrocok —— by Mary Counteſs of Pembrook. 
1354 Trinity =——— by William Bateman. Bp. of Norwich, 
1549 Catherine —— by Robert Wood, the Chancellor. 


4 | | | Market 
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Market Towns. | 
Cambridge, F | | Merche, F 
Ely, s Wiſbych, / 
Caxton, u | Royſton, w 
Linton, 5 | | Soham, / 
New- Market, 72 1 | 
| Cheſhire 


Is a Maritime or Sea County, containing 720, ooo Acres, 
and 1s in Circumference about 118 Miles. Cheefe and 
Salt are the principal Commodities: For the firſt, no Place 
in the World equals it ; and for the latter, if there was 


but a ſufficient Quantity, there would be no occaſion for 
Voyages to the Iſſe of May. 8 


Market Towns. 


Cheſter, ww and / | | Frodſham, wv 

Congleton, / | Stockport, F 

Namptwich, / {| Sandwich, 24 

Middlewich, / | Aſtringham, 7 

Norwich, F | Malpas, mz 

Macclesfield, m | Knoreford, F 
Cornwall 


Is a Maritime County in the moſt Weſtern Part of the 
Kingdom, conſiſting of about 960, ooo Acres, and is 150 
Miles in Circumference. The chiefeſt Commodities are 
Tin and Copper, particularly the former: it alſo affords 
great plenty of Wild Fowl, eſpecially Woodcocks in the 
Seaſon: It likewiſe yields great Quantities of Samphire, 
Eringo, fine Slate and Marble; above all the relt, vaſt 


Quantities of Fiſh, which are yearly ex ported to France, 


Spain and other foreigu Countries, 


| Market Towns. 
Launceſton is the ch. Town, f | Penryn, wv, f, and 
Leſkard, / | | Tregony, / 
Leſtwithiel, 7 St. Ives, av and F 
Truro, wand V. Penzance, 25 


Bodmin, / Foway, / 


Helſton, / , St. German, F 
Padſtow, St. Columbe, 55 
Cachelford, Falmouth, 2 
Grampound, 7 | Market-Jew, 75 
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| Cumberland 
Is alſo a Maritime County, bounded Northward with | 


Scotland, and Weſtward with the i Sea; it contains 
-about 1,040,000 Acres, and is in Circumference 168 
Miles ; it is a fruitful Country, affording good Paſture on 


the Hills, and good Corn in 


Plenty in the Vallies : Fiſh 


and Wild Fowl are very plentiful, and Coals in Abun. 


dance; likewiſe large Mines 


are both very good in their Kind. 


8 Market 
Carliſle is the Chief, / 
Cockermouth, 72 
Whitehaven, 4 
Penrith, 72 

Keſwick, / 
. Brampton, 7 


Towns, 

| Holm, / 

| Egermont, / 
Kirke Oſwald, 75 


| Longtown, 5 


Ravenglaſs, / 
Wigtown, 7u 


Derbyſhire |. | 


Ts an Inland County, 130 


Miles in Circumference, ang 


contains about 680, ooo Acres, affords good Store of Corn 
and Wood, likewiſe conſiderable Quantities of Free-ſtone 
and Marble, Coal and Lead-mines in abundance ; alſo it 


yields Cryſtal and Alabaſter. 


Market Towns, 


The County Town is Der- 
Cheſterfield, / 

Workſworth, 7 

Bolſover, f 


Aſburn, / 
Alfreton, m 
Bakewell, 2 

| Dronsfield, 1h 


| Fiddlewall, a 


Devonſhire 


of Lead and Copper, which 


Is a Maritime County about 200 Miles in Circumference, 
and contains near 1,920, ooo Acres; it lies on the Weſt of 
England, and joins to Cornwall, having the Sea on the 


North and South; it affords great Plenty of Corn, Wool, 


Fowl, and Fifh, as alſo Lead and 'Tin Mines ; but the 
principal Manufactures are Kerſies, Serges and Lace. 


Market Towns. 
Exeter is the Capital w and / | Tiverton, 7 
Barnſtable, 7 | Plymouth, and /z 
Honiton, / Totneſs, / 
Oak hampton, 7 Aſnburton, 7 
Plimpton, I Biddeford, zz 
Taviſtock, / Torrington, 7 


5 
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Axminſter, / Cudee, / 
Culliton, 75 | Hatherleo, 12 4 
Dodbrook, w Moreton,, 8 
Autrey, tu Kingſbridge, 
| Dorſethire 


Is a County exceeding pleaſant and fruitful, and lies up- 
on the Channel, being 150 Miles in Circumference, and 
contains about 77 2,000 Acres, yielding great Plenty of Corn, 
Cattle, Wool, Fiſh, and Wild Fowl ; and it alſo affords - 
Abundance of Hemp, Free- ſtone, and Marble. 
| EQ” - | Market Towns, _ 
Dorcheſter is the County- | Cranbourn, w 


A Blandford, /, 
Wey mouth, 7a and 7 I Abbotſbury, 5 
Melcom- Regis, tu and f | Cerne, 26 
Shaftſbury, / | I Frampton, 75 | 
Pool, n and 72 | | Sherbourn, t and / 

Wareham, | ] Wimbourn, , 
Corf-caſtle, 7 | Sturminſter, 5 


, Durham 9 85 

Is a County Palatine, and lies very far in the North of 
the Kingdom, the Air very cold, and the Ground not ſo 
fruitful as in the Southern Parts: Tis 107 Miles in Cir- 
cumference, and contains about 610,000 Acres; its chief 
Commodities are Coal, Iron, and Lead. 

Market Towns. 
Durham is the Principal, / | Sunderland, / 
Aukland, 5 Bernard's-caſtle, au 
Darlington, m 55 
8 . 

Is a County bounded by the Sea, and lies in the Eaſtern 
Part of England; is 146 Miles in Circumference, and con- 
tains 1,240,000 Acres; the Soil yields plenty of Corn, 
Cattle, and Wood: At Walden, it affords great Store of. 
Saffron z and the beſt in the whole World, the Spanije 
being nothing in compariſon to it. 

| 2. Market Towns. 
Colecheſter is the County- | Chelmsford, F 


Town, / Barking, / 
| Harwich, tu Hatheld, / 


Malden, / | Rumford, w 


N4 Win- | 
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Walden, F 


I Halſtead, F 2 
Epping, th and f I Hornden, / 
Braintree, ao Raleigh,, 
Billericay, 25 I | Manning-tree, 1 
Brentwood, 25 I Waltham- Abbey, 1 
Dunmore. Troxtead, 
Coggeſhal, / Sudbury, 7 
Grayes, th | 5 

Gloncefterſhire 


Is a County exceeding fruitful and delightful ; and, 
taken all together, one of the pleaſanteſt Parts of the King- 
dom: It contains about 800, co Acres, affords ſome of 
the beſt Cheeſe in the Nation, and Wool hardly inferior to 
Spariſp, It alſo abounds in Wood, Iron, Steel, and Sal- 
mon; but its chiefeſt Manufacture is the Woolen, which is 
very extraordinary. | 


| Market Towns. 
Glouceſter, the County | Lechlade, 72 
Town wand / Newent, 7 


Cirenceſter, M and F I Sudbury, 2 


Tewkſburyj /, Painſwick, 7u 
Blackly, w _ Stow, 7 
Durſley, th | Tedbury, 2 
Cambden, ww. Wick more, 
Newnham, F Thornbury, / 
Stroud, 7 | Winchcomb, / 
Cheltenham, 2+ Wotton, f 
 Hampfhire _ 


Or the County of Seuthampton, borders upon the Cha- 
nel, being a pleaſant, healthful, and fruitful Country, 
about 100 Mlies in Circumference, and contains about 
1,312,5co Acres: It affords vaſt Plenty of Corn, Grais, 
Sheep, and Wood, and particularly famous for Hogs and 
Honey, both of which are moſt excellent in their Kind. 

85 Mas let Towns. 

Southampton, the County | Baſingſtoke, ⁊0 
Town, 7 and / Kingiclear, 7 
Wincheſter, wand / Ringwood, av 


Poriſmouth, % and / Odiam, / 
Andover, / | Rumſey, / 
Lymington, | Alcelton, 14 
Aiton, / 


— 3 


Hertford is the County- | Bunting ford, 7 
„ Ia, e 
St. Albans, / Hitching, 7 
Barnet, m 1 Hodfdon, 75 
Ware, tu | Stevenage, f er ng 
Darkhampſtead, 2 I Tridge, # 
Rickmanſworth, / Watford, tw 
Hatfield, 2/5 | HempRted, 75 
Herefordſhire 


Woody Part. It affords plenty of Corn and good Paſture, 
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To this County belongs the e of Wight, of a very 
conſiderable Extent, the principal Town Neawport. 
 F#Hertfordfhire g 
Is a very fine incloſed County, the Land ſomewhat ſtony, 
but yet very fruitful, affording great Plenty of Corn, and is 
very remarkable for good Malt; it is 130 Miles in Circuit, 
contains about 451,023 Acres, and hath an excellent 
Air, c. | | : | 
Market Towns. be 


Is an Inland County, of a good Soil, and healthful Air, 
100 Miles in Cirevit, and contains about 660;oco Acres: 
It affords Plenty of Wool, Wheat, Salmon and Cyder, 
which are generally eſteemed the beſt in the Kingdom. 
Market Teaunt. 


Hereford is the  Weobly, 1 _ | Pemb, 7 
Capital, w,f, / | Kyniton, wv Ledbury, . 
Lempſter,/ | Roſs, th Bromyard, 23 


| Huntingdonſhire 5 

Is a ſmall Inland County of about 67 Miles in Circuit, 
and contains about 240,000 Acres: It is an open Country, 
but generally very fertile and delightful, abounding in Cora. 
and Cattle, which are its chiefeſt Commodities, 

Market Towns. | 
Huntington the Chief, / St. Neots, 75 
St, Ives, n | Ramſey, ww, 
Kimbolton, F Yaxley, ta. 
. 

Is a Sea County on the Eaſt Part of the Channel; it is. 
160 Miles in Circumference, and contains about 1, 248, c 
Acres, being diſtinguithed into three Parts, viz. the Marſhy, 
as Romney Marſh, &c. the Downs, and the Middle or 


and the beſt Cherries and Pippens in the Kingdom, 


Ns Market 
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— 


e bee, e 5 3 
Canterbury (fa- ] Smarden, F I Lenham, #@ 
mous for its J Hithe, 7/7 |} Lidd, 75 
Cathedral) is | Bromely :? . | Sevenoak, / 
the Capital, | Cranebrook, " -, | Tenderden, F 
— OT ct Malling, / 


Rocheſter, F_. > 


Milton, / 


Tonbridge, 7 


Maidſtone, 5 Eltham, m N 
Dover, wand / Feverſham, 0 Weſtram, w 
Sandwich, ao | and | Woolwich, ＋ 


Wirotham, 72 


and, Ik 5 ee 
74 "Digk: FLEx 11:5 k 


| Folkſtone 
Romney, „ | Gravelend 
1 ) 406 jo ASH en ovine bolus 

Is a Maritime County, lying upon the Channel between 
Kent and Hamphire, containing 1,140,000 Aeres, and is 
158 Miles in Circumference. The County is both fertile 
and healthful, and is moſt exceeding pleaſant; the South 
Downs being the moſt delectable or delightful. Part of the 
whole Kingdom; and as, I know them, I alledge them to 
have the moſt beautiful Variety, and the pleaſanteſt Pro- 
fpeR that can be in the whole Culture of Nature; the Soil 
being exceeding rich, occaſioned by the numerous Flocks 


„ 
1 


of Sheep there kept; and therefore produce wonderſul 


Crops of Corn of all Sorts ; It hath alſo the fineſt Woods 


and Rivers, and affords the beſt Game for Hunting, Fiſh- 


ing, and Fowling, . 1h 49 1 — 
| | Market Towns. © te inal} 4 
Chicheſter is the chief, 4av;} Midhurſt, 7 
, - 93 Steyning, 2 | 
Eaſt Grinſtead, 55 | Petworth, w 


Haſtings, wand / „Battle. 2#::*; - 

Rye, wand / _ 1 Hailſham, / 

Arundel, w and / I Bright-Helmſton, 2+ 

Horſham, , a Cuckfield, F. 
Lancaſhire 


Is a Sea-coaſt County, bounded on the Eaſt by the 1ri/þ 
Sea; tis 170 Miles in Circuit, and contains 1,150,ce0 Acres: 
the Air is very wholeſome, and the People generally live 
to an advanced Age: The Soil is very good, and yields 
Corn of all Sorts, particularly Oats, which are looked upon 
as the beſt in the Kingdom: It affords alſo Plenty of Pit- 
coal, and great Quantities of excellent Fiſh of all-Sorts. 


2 


Markt | 
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Market Towns. 


Lancaſter is the 


Ulverſton, 75 Rozchdale tu: 
County-Town./ | Bolton, =» HowRead, m 
Clithero, / COINS, Hotingdon, w | 
Liverpool, / | Cartmel, 1. a ] Gariſtrong, th 
Preſton, ww, /, and Fg Coln, w | Kirkham, 7 
Wigan, mand f | Bury, th Hornby, = 
Mancheſter, / | Charnley, 2 _ |. Ormſkirk, u. 
Warrington, w ] Dalton, / | Poulton, » 

Leiceſterſhire 


Is a fine pleaſant Inland County, 96 Miles in Circuit, 
contains about 560,000 Acres, abounds with Corn and good 
Paſture, and: is very remarkable for Beans: and. Peas for 
Horſes, which thrive there-the beſt of any County in Eng- 


n land ; it is alſo eminent for large Sheep, which produce 
3 Abundance of Wool, and the longeſt in the . 
e Marſtet Towns. | 

n Leiceſter is the County: | Hinkley, mz 

e Town, m and / Lutterwondky th 

0 Aſhby de la Zouch, / ae ee 1b 

- Botſwort, av Melton, u. 

il Ha- borough, tu | Mountſorrel, 

8 Hallaton, 25 | Waltham, w and th. 

ul Till 

Is Is a maritime County, part bordering on the German 
I. Sea, and contains about 1,740,000 Acres, being 130 Miles 


in Circuit: The weſtern Parts are good: and fruitful, . 
having Plenty of Graſs, and breed the largeſt Oxen in the 
Kingdom, but the eaſtern Parts are marſhy, gs well 
ſtored with Wild-fowl. 

Market Towns. 


Lincoln is the Ca- I Stanton, 2 Womsfleet, * 
pital, / ek, w | Dunnington, 3 
Boſton, w and / | Alford, tw Falkin ham, £ 
Grantham; 'P Burton, m- | Holbeck,. 73 
Stam ford, and Barton, mm klorncaſtle, * 5 8 3 25 
72 Griaſby, av | Kirton, wy I Louthe, wand 5 | 
8: | Gainſhoro agh, tu: 4 Bourn, # Sleeford, . 
ye Bolingbrook, tu. Tatterſnall, FIG eu,, m 
ds Spalding, tu 


on "ava þ ddl, . | 
Fs the Metropolis of the Kingdom, an Inland County, = 
having the. Soil fertile by Amprovement,. and che Air Trees, . _— 


a6 


” „ + 


- Hes: 


_ fineſt River | in the World. 
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and wholeſome as any in the Kingdom ; the Thames parts it 
from the County of Surry, and is on moſt Accounts the 


Market Towns, 
Londen, the Metropolis, hath | Stains, F 


Markets for every Day in 


the Week. 
Weſtminſter, m, wand / 
Brentford, th 


Uxbridge, th 
| Enfield, S 
* Edgworth, 7 


Monmouthſhire 


Lies upon the Borders of Wales, was formerly reckoned 
a Part of it, but is now numbered among the Engliſh Coun- 


It is accommodated by the famous River Severn, the 


Jecond in the Kingdom ; and contains 34,000 Acres, being 


80 Miles in Circuit. 


This Country is healchful, abounding 


with Corn, Cattle, Salmon, and Trout. 


Market Teauns. 
Monmouth, the | Caerleon, 77 Pontipool, 
principal, / © | Chepſtow, / [ Ulſke, mand x 
 Abergarenny, tu | Newport, / | 
Norfolk 


Ts a large County; bordering on the Northern Coaſt, up- 


on the German Sea: 
taius 1,148,000 Acres. 


'tis 180 Miles in Circuit, and con- 
The Soil is different; in ſome 


Places fertile, in others ſandy, and in ſome deep and heavy. 
Its principal Commodities are Corn, Wool, Honey, ard 


ſome Saffron : but chiefly 


Stuffs ind Herrings, the firlt 


from Norwich, and the latter from Yarmouth, Sometimes 
Jet and Amber are found on the Sea Coaſt. 


Market Towns, 


Norwich 1s the FN fg | Caſton, zz 
Capita), 0. J. Walſingham, F Comer, / 
"and / | Downham, / Dis, Ff 

Lynn, iu and / I Waltham, a Harlefton, 20 

Yarmouth, / Wincham, / | Herling, u 

Thetford, 7 Ropebam, / I Holt, / 

Attleborough, th Sraſhham, F {| Wotton, «y 

Aleſham, / Falkenham, 5 | Worſted, / 

Buckingham, / | Foulſham, 2h Seby, every Se. 

Burnhaw, f of Hingham, „ I cond Monday. 


Nor thamp- 


to 2 


91 
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Northamptonſhire 


# © 1 
4 / > 


Is accounted one of the fineſt Inland Colitis in the 


Kingdom ; is 120 Miles in Circuit, and contains about 

550,009 Acres. The Air is good, and the Soil rich; hath ſe- 

veral fine Rivers, and abounds in Corn, Wood, and Cattle, 
Markey Towns. 


Northampton, the] Daventry, w Kettering, 75 | 
County- Town, # Oundle, / Wellinborough, au 
Peterborough, / | Towceſter, # f Trapſtone, 24 
Brackley, w Rothwell, 1 Cliff, 7a | 
Northumberland 


Is a gea. County, bordering upon Scotland; in ſome Part 
the Air is ſharp, the Soil thin and barren ; but towards the 
Sea it is tolerably fruitful. In this Country are abundance 


of Lead and Coal Mines, and from hence come the Coals WM 


called Sea-coals. Here are good Store of Wild- fowl, and 


Fiſh, particularly Salmon. 


Market Towns. 
Newcaftle is the chief | Morpeth, w 


Tan,, | Sexham, 4 
Berwick, / | Waller, 4 
Nottinghamſhire 


Is an Inland County; in Circuit 110 Miles, and JO 4 
tains 560,000 Acres: The Air is good and healthful, the 


Soil but indifferent (a great Part being Forelt Ground) the 
South Part pretty fruitful, the Weſt woody, and yields 
Plenty of Pit- coal. The River Trent divides it from Lia- 


colnſoire. 


Maxket Towns. 


Nottingham is the County: Southwell, / 

Town, a6, / and / Bingham, zh 
Newark, au Workſop, w 
Redford, ww Tuxford i in the Clay, „ 
Mansfield, th | oY 2 

Orſordſpire 11 


Is one of the moſt pleaſant, healthful, and fertile ; 


ties in the Kingdom: Tis watered with delightful Rivers, 
as the Thames, the beautiful Charrald, Sc. but above all, 


it is famous for having the fineſt Univerſity in the World, 


which conſiſts of 20 Colleges . and five Halls not 
endoWed, VIZ. 
| Founded, 


7 n 5 
PP 


— he v * 5 
r 
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Founded, | 


 CoLLEGES, by whom founded, 
Anno, n 8 
872 Uniwerſ 75, by the Saxon King Alfred. 
1262 Baliol T2 John Baliol, King of Scotland. 
1274 Merton, ———— by Walter de Merton, Biſhop of 
Rocheſter. 
1316 Exetcr, ————by Walter Stapleton, Bp. of Exeter 


1325 Oricl, — by King Edward II. 

1340 Auen 4, by Robert Egles ford, 3. DB . 

1375 New, = — -by William of Wickham, Biſhop of 
| Wincheſter. 


1427 Lincoln. by Richard Fleming and Thomas 
Rotheram, Biſhops of Lincoln, 


1427 All Souls, by Heary Chichely, A. Bp. of Cant. 


1459 Mogdalen, ——by William of Wainfleet, Biſhop of 


Wincheſter. 
1511 Braſen Noſe, — by William Smith, Bp. of Lincoln, 
| and Sir Richard Sutton, Knt. 


1516 Corpus Chrifti, —by Richard Fox Bp. of Wincheſter. 


1549 Chrift Church, —by King Henry VIII. 

1555 Trinity, — 9 Sir Thomas Pope. 

1557 St. Jobn's, —— by Sir Tho. White Lord Mayor of 
London. 

1571 Fefus, — by Queen Elizabeth. 

1609 Wadbam, -—— by Nicholas Wadham, Eſq; 

1620 Pembroke, — by 'T'homas Tefdale, Eſq; and Ri- 
chard Whitwitch, B. D. | 

1700 Warcefler, —— by Sir Thomas Cooke. 

| 1749 Hartford, by Dr. Newton. 

ALLS. 


St. Edmunds) Queen's 
St. Alban's Merton 1 
St. Mary's F belonging to Oriel. > College. 
New-Inn New 
Magdalen Magdalen 
| Market Towns in Oæxfordſsire. 
Oxford, the Capi- { Henley, 2h Deddington, „ 
tal, wand / | Watlington, / Biceſter, 7 
Woodfiock, tw | Whiteney, 5 Bampton, ww 


Banbury, ru | Ctäpping Norton, Tame, 7 
Burford, / 4 9 Charlbury, / 


Rutland: 


C( 


v 
( 


ing accommodated by the River Severn. 


| Shrewſbury, the | Ludlow, m | Drayton, wv 


| Bath, wv and / Sheptonmallet, f | Dulverton, / 
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Rutland 


Is a ſmall Inland County, 40 Miles in Circumference, 
containing about 110,900 Acres; affords Plenty of Corn 
and Cattle; and is remarkable for the Redneſs of the Wool 
which the Seep of that Country produce, occaſioned by the 


Colour of the Soil. 3 
e Market Towns, 


Oakhampton, 5 — Upingham, av 
5 Sßhropſbire 
Is a plentiful Inland Country, the Air good, and ſo is the 
Soil: It is in Circuit 134 Miles, containing about 890,000 
Acres, and affords Plenty of Corn, Wood and Pit-coal, be- 


- Market Towns. 


County-Town, | Wenlock, m | Wem, th | 
ww, Hh and / Eliſmere, zu Church-ſtretton, s 
Biſhopſcaſtle, F Whitchurch, F | Oſweſtry, 1 
Bridgnorth, / | Newport, / | Shipton, 1 


Somerſetſpire 

Is a large plentiful Sea- county in the Weſt of Esgland, 

in Circumference 204 Miles, containing about 907,500 
Acres; it affords great Plenty of excellent Corn, and good 
Paſture, which feeds abundance of fine Cattle; and alſo WM 
yields Plenty of Lead, Copper, Cryſtal-Stones, and Woad WM 
for Dyers: Its chief Manufactures are Cloth and Serges. 
| Market Towns. 


Briſtol is the Ca- Southpetherton, 75 Caniſham, 75 
pital, wand / | Axbridge, 724 Crookhorn, / 


"> it % 2 ths. N —— : | ; 5 — - "gl ; | * . 
** — d 4 2 * 5 1 „ „ XS 8 * 25 2 — . - N 6 \ * 9 * 
F . TOY SI — n n IE» Maa. 


Wells, wand / | Somerton, x | Glattenbury, 7s 

Bridgewater, th | Wellington, E | Chard, „ 

IIcheſter, w Bruton, / | Longport, F 

Taunton, ww and /| Ilminſter, / Pontford, 7 

Wincanton, w Dunſter, / Writon, t« 

Watchet, / | Wivelicomb, 7 BEG 
Staffordſbire 


Is an Inland County, containing about 810,000 Acres, 
and is 141 Miles in Circuit; the Air is ſharp, but very "ll 
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healthful; the Soil different: Northward 'tis hilly and bar. 
ren; but Southward it 1s fruitful and pleaſant, and affords 


Plenty of Corn, Graſs, Iron, and Pit-coal ; the middle Part 
is level, but ſomething woody: This County alſo affords 


good Stone, Marble, Alabaſter, and Lime-ſtone 
: Market Towns, | 


Stafford is the | Utuxetar, aw Betley, tu 
County-Town / | Ecclethal, 7 Locke, w 
Litchfield, zz and f | Ridgley, tu Tedbury, 1 
Newcaſtle, m Biowley, u Stow, tu 
Burton, th _ | Breewood, 1 | Wolverhampton, 
Penbridge, u Walſhall, 7 | a0. 
Suffolk 


Ts a Sea county, 140 Miles in Compaſs, and contains 
995,000 Acres; the Soil different, the beſt Part about Sz, 
Edmun1ſbury ; it affords abundance of Cattle, and Butter of 
the beſt, but Cheeſe the worſt in England. | 
| Market Towns, 


Ipſwich isthe'Prin- | Ixworth, A. | Neyland, 7 
cipal, w, f and | Needham, wv { Lavenhain, zz 
| | Stowmarket, 55 | Miidenhall, F 
Dunwich, 7 Newmarket, 2 Bildeſton, a 
Orford, Beccles, / | Clare F 
Aldborough, / | Bury, ww Bungay, th 
Sadbury, / | Hadley, Holſworth, zz. 
Eye, / | Framlington, / Mendleſham, u. 
Dedingham, ＋ Leſtoff, ww | Woodbridge, ww 
Surry 


Is an Inland County, parted by the River Thames from 
Middleſix. It contains about 592, 00 Acres, and is in 
Compass 112 Miles: he Country is plentiful, and the 
Air healthful; it is famous for Hunting and Horſe- racing: 


the principal Goods are Hats made in Southwark for Ex- 


portation. | 
Market Joauns. 


Guildford: ts the Southwark, ww Kingfton, 7 
Couuty-Town, , and / Croyden, / 
Rygate, zu |} Darking, 7h Farnham, 755 

IVarwickſhire 


Issa pleaſant, healthfol, and pler fal County, 15 5 Miles. 
in Compaſs, and contains about 670,000 Acres: The Soil, 
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for the moſt part is good and fertile; on the North a little 
woody: This County is remarkable for excellent Cheeſe, 


oing by its Name. ; 1 
8 . Market Towns, 45 


Warwick is the | Alceſter, 6 - | Nuneaton, / 
County-Town, / | Birmingham, 75 | Rugley, / 

Coventry, F | Coleſhill, 2 Southam, m | 
Stratford, 75 | Henley, » ! Sattoncolefield, 1 
Atherſtone, 12 Kyneton, 1 e 


Meſimoreland 5 ; 

Is a County in the North-weſt of Eng/and: It is 120Miles 

in Circuit, containing about 510,000 Acres: This County 

abaunds in Hills and Marſhes ; and is not very plentiful but 

in ſome of the Vallies and Intervals, and towards the South. 
| Market Towns, 


Appleby is the | Longdale, 0 | Kirbyſteven, 7 

County- Town, / | Burton, tu Onon; av ©. 

Kendal, / | Ambleſide, w Brough, w 
, Midi... 


Is a fine Inland County, 140 Miles in Compaſs, and con- 
tains about 876,000 Acres: In the Middle lies Sa/i/o#ry- Þ} 


Plain, very remarkable for its large Extent, and for feeding 

large Numbers of Sheep; and therefore Wool is the prin- 
cipal Commodity. 190 - "489 
£ Market Towns, 


IWarcefterſhire 


Saliſbury is the Ca- | Lavington, w - | Calne, 12 
pital, wand / | Wotton baſſet, 26 | Warminſter, / 
Hindon, 2h 1] Cricklade, / Bradford, m 
Chippingham, / I Deviles, ½ Amſbury, 7 
Wilton, av | Dounton, F - Auburn, tu 
Marlborough, | Weſtbury, f Swindon, m 
Malmſbury, F {| Highworth, w , | Troubridge, 


* 


Is a plentiful Inland County, 130 Miles in Circuit, and 
contains 540,000 Acres: The Soil is for the moſt part good 
and fertile, affords Corn in great Plenty, and is very nume- 
rous in Cattle; it yields Plenty of Fiſh and Fruit. The 


Vale of Eveſpam is juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt fertile 
Market a | F 


Spots in the Kingdom. 


by 9 
* : 
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f Market Towns. 5 
Worceſter is the Droitwich, / Perſhore, u 
Capital, a, ,, and | Stowerbridge, / | Tidbury, 7 
Eveſham, mm - Kidderminſter, 5 | Upton, 7h 
Bewdley, / Bromſgrove, iu + Shipton, f 
Yorkſture 


Ts a maritime County, and much the largeſt in all Zng- 
land, and is divided into three Parts, called Riaings, wiz. 
North, Eaft and Weft: "Tis in general a plentiful County, 
abounding in Corn, Cattle, Fiſh, and Fowl, and famous 
for breeding fine Saddle-horſes. It is 320 Miles in Cir- 
_ cumference, and contains 3,770,000 Acres; it ſends great 


Quantities of Woollen-cloth to London, and elſewhere, be- 


ing its chiefeſt Manufacture. 
Martes Towns, > 
York is the Capital; Market-days Thur/day and Satur- 


day, with 36 other Market-Towns, too numerous here to 
particularize. | 


The Principality of W ALES. 


JP ALE S was 1 independent on England, but 


in the Reign of King Henry the VIIth, it was incor- 
ee with it. This Country is very mountainous and 
arren, except in the Vallies and Intervals, where it yields 
Plenty of Graſs and Corn. The Situation is Weſtward. 
bordering on the Vi Sea; the Air bleak and ſharp, but 
wholeſome; the Cattle are numerous, but very ſmall ; and 
on the Hills there are Goats in abundance. 'This Country 
is divided into North and South, vix. | 


North-Wales 


Contains Angleſey, Carnarvonſhire, Denbighſhire, Flint- 
ſhire, Merionethſhire, and Mongomery ſhire. | 


AArngelſey, is an Iſland in the North-weſt Part of the 
Country, about 80 Miles in Compaſs, and contains about 
200,000 Acres. It affords Plenty of Corn, Cattle, Fiſh, 
Fowl, and Mill-ſtones, (for grinding of Corn) in abun- 
dance: It has but two Market-towns, viz. Beaumaris, and 
Newborough ; Wedneſday is the Market-day of the firſt, and 
Tueſday of the latter, 


Carnar- 


] 
| 


FP 


abundance of excellent Barley. 
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Carnarvorſhire is a Sea · coaſt County, 110 Miles in Com- 
paſs, containing about 340,000 Aeres. It hath Plenty of 
Corn, Cattle, Fiſh, and Wood ; the Air is healthful, and 
the Soil good, eſpecially the weſtern Part, which produces 


Sage Market Towns. 
Carnarvon ts the Chief, / | Polbel, wv 
Bangor, ww | Aberconway, F 


Krobich, w _ Newin, / | 
Denbighſhire is 160 Miles in Circuit, ard contains about 


410,090 Acres, The Middle of this Country hath Plenty 1 


of Rye, Coals, and Sbeep; it hath alſo ſome ſmall Lead- 
mines: But the chief Part of it is a Valley called Din 


Cluid, exceeding pleaſant and fertile, adorned with ſeveral 


Gentlemens Seats, and thoſe of good Eſtates. Denbigh is 


the County-town, and the Market-day on Wednejday. 


Wrexham is another of its principal Market-Towns, a 
retty Town, and famous for its Market, neat Church, and 
Jofty Steeple. | 955 

Flintfhire, contains about 116, ooo Acres, and is in Cir- 
cuit 82 Miles. It hath but three Towns, viz. Flint, Sz. 
Aſaph, and Gairus ; the firſt ſo ſmall, that it hath no Mar- 
ket. Tis a hilly Country, but the Vales are very fertile, 
and the Inhabitants commonly live to an advanced Age. 
Its Commodities are ſmall Cattle, Butter, Cheeſe, Pit-coal 
Lead, and Milt ſtones, In this County is St. Winifred's- 
Mell, fo famous for curing Aches, Lameneſs, and, as ſome 
ſay, for Propagation, - 

Merionethſbire is 180 Miles in Circuit, and contains about 
een Acres. The Country in general is mountaingus, 


ut yet not without Plenty of ſmall Cattle, and other Ne- 
ceſſaries for the Inhabitants, The chief Manufacture is 


Cotton-work, The principal Town is Harlech, which 

hath a pretty good Market on Saturdays. 
Montgomery/hire is in Compaſs 94 Miles, and contains 

$09,990 Acres. *Tis- fruitful, though mountainous, and 


hath ſix ſmall Market-Towns, but no Manufactures worth i | 


Notice. ES, 


South-IWales. 


Contains Brecknockſhire, Cardiganſhire, Camarthenſhire, 
Glamorganſhire, Pembrokeſhire, and Radnorſhire, 
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Brecknockfhire is 106 miles in Circuit, and contains about 
620,000 Acres, divided into Hills and Valleys ; the firſt 
but barren, but the latter very plentiful, wholeſome, and 
pleaſant, Brecknack is the chief Town, and hath a good 
Trade for Cloathing ; it hath two good Markets in a Week, 
vis. Wedneſdays and Saturdays. The Commodities are 
Cattle, Fiſh, and ſome ſmall Quantity of Otters Fur. 
Cardiganſbire is 94, Miles in Compaſs, and contains about 
$20,000 Acres. It is ſituated on the Bank of the riß Sea, 


and hath Plenty of Corn, Cattle, Fiſh, Fowl, &c, Of late 


Years it is become remarkable for its Silver, Copper, and 
Lead Mines. 5 
Carmarihbenſpire is one of the moſt plentiful Counties in all 
Wales, the Air good, and the Soil fertile. It affords Plenty 
of Corn, Cattle, Salmon, Wood, Pit-coal, and the beſt 
Lead. fis 120 Miles in Compaſs, containing about 
700, ooo Acres. | 
Glamorgarſhire is a very fine plentiful County ; in the 
South Part, it is ſo fruitful, that it is called, The Garden of 
Wales. It is 112 Miles in Circuit, and contains about 
$40,000 Acres. Cardif is the County-Town, which keeps 
two Market. days weekly, viz. Wedneſday and Saturday. 
Pembreheſhire, is a very pleaſant and plentiful County for 
the moſt part ſurrounded by the Sea. It is 93 Miles in 


Compaſs, and contains about 520,000 Acres, his County 


ts famous for a Harbour called Milford Haven, which is 
juſtly eſteemed to be in all. reſpects one of the beſt in the 
World. Pembroke is the principal Town, whoſe Market 
is kept on Saturday. 5 

Neadnorſbire is one of the moſt barren and unfruitful 
Counties in all Wales. It is in Circvit go Miles, and con- 
tains about 3 10, ooo Acres. The Affizes are uſuallyKkep: at 


Preſtuin; but Radnor is the Saire-Town, and hath a to- 


lerable Market upon Saturday, and Preſtain hath another 
on Medneſday. 


Scotland 


Is ſituated to the North of Erglard; the capital City is 


called Edirghurgh ; it is divided into the following Shires 
or Countics ; 7 


To 


PT. the South of the Firth of Forth. 


Taten. 
Nithſdale. 
4 Annandale, 
Eſkdale with Euſdale, 
Lidſdale, 
Tiviotdale, 
The Mers, 
Lauderdale, 
Tweedale, 
4 Clydeſdale, 

| Kyle, 

; Carrick, 
Lothian, 
Sterling, 
Renfrew, 
Cunningham, 
Iſles, © Bute, 

of Aue, 
+ Peninſula of Cantire. 


To the South of the Firth of Forth. 


Fife, 
Menteith, 
Lenax, 
Argyle, 
P. rth, 
Strathern, 
Broadalbain, 
Lorn, 
Merns, 
Angus, 
Goury, 

4 Athol, 

Mar, 
Badenoch, 
Lochabar, 
Buchan, 
Bamf, 
Murray, 
Roſs, 
Sutherland, 
Strathnaver, 


| UCaithneſ, 


; 


— 


To the North of the Firth of Forth 


1 


2 


Chief Towns. 


? 


| 


— : dt 
Chief Town, 
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ſ Kircudbright, 


| 


| 


8 


Ji 


Dumfreis, 
Annand, 


Hermitage, 
Jedburgh, 
Dans, 
Lauder, 
Peebles, 
Glaſgow, 
Aire, 
Bargenny, 
Edinburgh, 
Sterling, 
Renfrew, 
Irwin, 
Rotheſay, 


LKilkerran, 


— 


St. Andrews, 
Dumblaine, 


Dumbarton, 
Innerara, 
Perth, 
Abernethy, 


| Dunſtaffnage; 


Bervy, 
Dundee, 


Blair, 
Aberdeen, 
Riven, 
Innerlochy, 
Peterhead, 
Bamf, 
Elgin, 
Taine, | 
Dornock, 
Strathy, | 
Wick, 
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To theſe may be added the Hebrides, or Weſtern Iſles, 


' faid to be above zoo in Number, the moſt conſiderable of * 
| which are Arran, Sky, and Mull; and the Iſles of Orkney, = 
and Shetland to the Northward, of each of which, there S 
are many in Number. e 8 
8 Ireland 
| Is a large Iſland to the Weſt of Exgland and Scotland, 4 
the chief City of which is Dublin; it is divided inte four Mt 
Provinces, which are again ſubdivided into the following b 
Counties. | He” 
| F 
Louth, 3 Drogheda, f 
| frond | Dat 
Wicklow, | = Wicklow, Ef 
O eee | | Z her e | t 
D ong ford, | ongford., 0 
5 of Meath, CE? 4 Moliogar, 8 
| 4 | King's County, 2 Philipſtown 
| + | King's County, 12 p . 
| Queen's County, © | Maryborough, t t 
Killkenny, I Kilkenny, 
Kildare, Kildare, 3 LT 5 
| LCacherlough, J LCarlow, | | x 
| 
Dou, Down, 2 
Armagh, } 8 5 F990 1 
| Monaghan, | 8 Monaghan, | t 
> | Cavan, S | Cavan, 
=+4 Antrim, | Ch Carrickfergus, 
= Londonderry, © | Londonderry, 
| Tirone, | 5 Dungannon, 
Fermanagh, Innisſkilling, 
[ Donnegal, J {UDonnegal, 
+ C Leitrim, | 8 Leitrim, e 
E Roſcommon, > \ Athlone, 
© < Gallaway, S Gallway, 
= Mayo, < Mayo, 
& { Sleigo, 3 CSileigo, F 


Munſter. 


OO" - EY 


maining ten are ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria. 


their Capitals follow. 
Holland, os op Amſterdam, 
] Zeland, £ Middleburg, 
| $ Utrecht, © (Aae 
F Gelderland, „ / Zutphen, 
oO | Over-lſlel, © | Deventer, 
& | Frieſtand, E | Lewarden, 
LGroinngen. (Groningen. 


Man's be 
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Tipperary. 2 Clonmel, 
x: \ Waterford, > \ Waterford, 
] Clare, — } Clare, 
5 Limerick, Limerick, 
2 | Cork, © | Cork, 
Kerry, © Dingle. 


In b George's Channel, almoſt 3 diſtant from Bng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireltad, is ſituated the Iſle of Man, 
the Royalty of which, under the Kings of Great Britain, 
was formerly in the Family of the Stanleys, Earls of Derby ; 
but the Male-iſſue of that Family being extin, ic was 
enjoyed by the Duke of Athe!, deſcended from the Derby 


Family by a Female Branch, till the Sctfion of Parliament 


1705, when it was annexed to the Crown. 


The Britanic Iſles above deſcribed, are ſeparated from 


France, on the South by the Englih Channel; and from 


the Netherlands, Germanny, Denmark, and Norway, by the 
German Ocean on the Eaft ; the Northern and Weſtern 


Sides being waſhed by the Ocean ſo called. 

The Netherlands have Germany on the Eaſt and North, 
the German Ocean to the Well, and France to the South; 
they conſiſt of ſeventeen Provinces ; of which ſeven com- 
pole a Republic called the United Provinces : and the re- 


The ſeven United Provinces are inhabited by the Dutch, 
and are commonly called Holland, after the Name of the 


molt conſiderable of them: the Names of the Fe and 


The ten Provinces are now 3 called the Au- 
frian Netherlands, or Flanders, from the Name of one of 
them; the Names of the Provinces and their Capitals fol- 


low. Pro. 


— 
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{ Guelderland, 1 Cc Gelders, 
| Brabant, | Bruſſels, - 
Luxemburg, Luxemburgh, 
Limburgh, S | Limburgh, 
8 | Flanders, © | Bruges, 
2 J Artois, CH Arras, 
> Hainault, '© | Mons, 
& Namur, 8 Namur, 
The Marquiſate of the |". | 
Empire, | Antwerp, 
| Malines. } _Malines. = 


The Empire of Germany has on the Eaſt-ſfide Pruſſia, 


Y Poland, and Hungary; the Baltic Sea, Denmark, and the 


German Occean on the North; the Netherlands, and Part 
of France on the Weſt; and the 4/ps, which ſeparate it 
from Italy, on the South, | 


This Country is a large Republic, whoſe chief Officer E 
is called the Emperor; he is elected by nine of the moſt 


conſiderable Princes, thence called EleQors, their Names 
and principal Cities follow. | 

The Archbiſhop of Mentz, J fMentz, 

The Archbiſhop of Triers, | | Triers 

The Atchbiſhop of Cologne, Cologne, 


The Queen of Bohemia, 2 | Prague, 
The King of Pruſſia as Mar- S 
2 | quis of Brandenburg. HBerlin, 
— 4 The Duke of Saxony, 2 $ Dreſden, 
The King of Great-Britain 2 
as Duke of Brunſwick- O Hanover, 
ö Lunenburgh, „ 
The Duke of Bavaria, | Munich, 
The Count Palatine of the 
Rhine. J IM.anheim. 


There are great Numbers of other Dominions in Gey- 
many, but for Brevity's ſake, we ſhall mention only, 


The Arch-duchy of Auſtria, Vienna, 


The Landgraviate of x = 
fry graviate of Heſſe- : | Caflel, 
The Duchy of Wirtemburgh, [E Stutoard 
Alſace, now ſubject to 5 | * hots 0 
French, 5 | Stra{burgh. 


There ; 
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There are alſo in Germany ſeveral free Cities, which are 
ſo many ſmall Commonwealths under the Protection of 
the Germanic Body; ſuch as Ratiſbon, Francfort, Ham- 
kurgh, &. And among the Js are other imall Com- 
monwealths, commonly known by the Name of the Savi/6- 
Cantons, the principal of which are Zurich, Bern, Bafll, 
and Friburgh, with theſe are confederated the Republic 
of Geneva, and the Leagues of the Gri/ons, all ſituate 
among thoſe Mountains. 5 
The Kingdom of Hungary hath Poland on the North, 
 Þ Germany on the Weſt, and on the other ſides the 7urki/þ 
» Þ Empire; the chief city is called Buda; other conſiderable 


e cities are Pre/durgh, Raab, Zygeth, Caniſia, Alba-Regalis, 

t Þ Gran, Strygonium, Peſt, Temeſwaer &c. all famous in 

 Þ Hiſtory on account of the Conteſts between the Chriſtians” 
and Turks, for the Sovereignty of this Kingdom. 

1 It is at preſent under the Dominion of Maria Thereſe 


| Daughter of the late Emperor Charles the Sixth, who is 
| Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, Archducheſs of Auſftria, 
Sc. and was married to Francis the late Emperor of Ger- 
many, Great Duke of Tuſcany, &c. | a +: 
Poland is a large elective Kingdom, bounded on the Eaſt 
by Crim-Ta» tary and Muſcouy; on the North by part of 
Muſcovy and the Balrick ſea ; on the Welt by Germany, and 
on the South by Hungary and Part of Turkey ; the Capital 
City is called War/axw. Re 
| Denmark and Norway, two Kingdoms under the ſame 
Sovereign, are bounded on the North and Weſt by the 
Ocean, on the South by part of Germany and the Baltic 
Sea, and on the Eaſt by Sweden; the Capital of Denmark 
is called Copenhagen, and that of Norway, Bergen. 
HSGaveden has Denmark on the Weſt, the bal/tic Sea on 
the South, My/covy on the Eaſt, and the Ocean on the 
North; the chief city is called Stoctolm. | 
Muſcowy or Ruſſia, hath Part of Sweden and the Baltic 
Sea on the Weſt, Poland and Crim-Taxtary on the South; 
Great-Tartary in Aſia on the Eaſt, and the Ocean on the 
North; the ancient Capital is called Moſcow; but the Re- 
ſidence of the Court is now generally at Peterſburgh on the 
Baltic Sea. This Empire is very extenſive, being near as 
big as all the reſt of Europe. Elizabeth II. is now Empreſs. 
Aſia is ſeparated from Europe toward the North Weſt by 
e the Boundaries above * toward the South Weſt by 
| | | i. . 
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the Eaſtern part of the Mediterrancan Sea; and by the Iſth. 
mus of Sex and the Red-*ea, which divide it from Africa ; 
it is bounded on the Scuth by the Izdian Ocean; on the 
Eaſt by the Pacific, and on the North by the Northern or 
Frozen Ocean; its Dimenſions may be conceived from w hat 
follows: Holy-Cape, on the Northern Ocean, in Lat. 72: 
32 N. Long. 179; 45 E. bears from the Eaſtern Point of 
Jawa, one of the Indian Iſlands, in Lat. 8: 30 S. Long. 115, 

5 E. N. 28: 45 E. Liftance 5540 Miles. And Cape 
Ava, in the Iſland of Japan, in the Pacific Ocean, Lat. 
34 : 45 N. Long. 141: oo E. bears from Smyrna, in the 
Archipelago, Lat. 38: 28 N. Long. 27: 25 E. S. 87. 
48. E. Liſtance 5550 Miles. | 

It ſeems moſt regular to divide this large Country ac. 
cording to its preſent poſſeſſors, the Grand Seignior or 
Emperor of the Turks, the Sophy or King of Per/a, the 
Great Mogul, and the other Potentates of India, the Em- 
peror of China, and the Potentates of 7 artary. 

The Turks Poſſeſſions in ia are Anaiolia, Syria, Ara— 
bia, Armenia or Turcomania, Georgia, and Meſopotamia or 
Diarbeck ; of which in their Order. | 

Anatolia formerly called Alfa minor, is encompaſſed on 
the North, Weſt, and South Sides, by the Eaxine, the 
 Marmarian, the Archipelago, and the Meditcrrancan Seas; 
it is ſeparated from Syria on the South Eaſt by the Moun- 
tains called Taurus, and from Turccmania on the Eaſt by 
the River Euphrates. 

Its preſent Subdiviſions are-ſaid to be four, Anatolia 
Proper, on the North Weſt, its capital City, Bur/a ; Arma- 
fa, on the North Eaſt, having a Capital of the ſame Name; 
Caramania on the South Weſt, its Capital Cogrz ; and Ala- 
duli on the South Eaſt, its Capital Marax. | 

\ Syria, called by the Turks Suriſtan, is generally ſubdi- 
vided into Syria Proper, Phænicia, and Paleſtine or Ju- 
dea; whoſe chief Cities are Aleppo, Damajcus and J eru- 
falem. ; 
Arabia (a Country which preſerves its ancient Name, 
as do-the Inhabitants their roaming Diſpoſition) is bound- 
ed on the Welt by the Red Sea and Iſthmus of Suez; on 
the North by Paleſtine, Syria, and Diarbeck ; on the Eaſt 
by the Perſan Gulph, and on the South Weſt by the Ara- 
Gian Sea, a Part of the Indian Ocean. 


It 
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It is divided into three Parts, called the De/art, the Stony, 


and the Happy; the two firſt lie to the Northward, the 
. other to the South. | 
r There are very few Towns in the deſart or ſtony Parts 
t of this Country, the Arabs living in Tents, and removing 
with their Families from Place to Place as Profit or Conve- 
fm: nience ſuggeſt. But in Arabia the Happy (one of the fineſt 
Countries in the World) there are ſeveral of Note, ſuch as 
e Medina, where the Sepulchre of Mahomed, the. Founder 
of the Tarkih Religion, is; Mecca, his Birth-place, to 
e | which every Turk or Muſſelman is obliged by that Reli- 
7 gion to come in Pilgrimage once in his Life-time, or to 
end another in his Stead ; Aden, a Place of Traffic; Sana, 
Mocha, Sear, and others. | | „ 
Ir ] Armenia or Turcomania 18 bounded On the Weſt by Ana- 
e | tolia, on the South by Diarbeck, on the Eaſt and North by 
. © Georgia and the Euxine Sea; its principal Cities ate 
| Arzerum, Chars, and Van. | | 
a- Georgia, formerly called Yeria, 1 Mingrelia 
or and Gurge/tan, is bounded on the North by Part of MA 
ca vy, on the Weſt by the Euxine Sea, on the South by 
m | Turcomania, and Part of Per/fia, and on the Eaſt by Part 
he Fas ; the Cities of the greateit Note are Faso and 
S: „Ni. 
n- Miſopotamia or Diarbeck is bounded on the North by 
by Turcomania, on the Welt by Syria, on the South by Arabia 
the Deſart, and on the Eaſt by Perſia; its principal Cities 
a are Diarbekir, Mojul, and Bagdat. 
a- | Beſides theſe large Poſſeſſions on the Continent of Aa, 
e; the Turks hold ſeveral Iſlands in the Archipelago ; with 
a- Rhodes and Cyprus in the Mediterranean Sea, the laſt of 
which is very conſiderable, | 
di. The next Diviſion of ia, proceeding eaſtwardly, 18 
ju- | Perfia, which has the Turkiſh Dominions on the Weſt, 
w- | the Perfan Gulph and part of the Indian Ocean on the 
South, the Empire of the Great Mogul on the Eaſt, and, 
ne, on the North, Part of Tartary, the Caſpian Sea, and Part 
ad- of the My/covian Empire. | 
on This is a very large Country, but at preſent torn to 
Zaſt pieces by different Competitors for the Sovereign Power; 


ra- the capital City is W haban; the molt conſiderable of the 
bthers are Derbent on the Caſpian Sea, and Gombroon and 
| £4/ora on the Perſian Gulph. 


O 2 Pro- 
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| _ Proceeding ſtill Eaſtward, the next Empire is that of the 
| -Great Mogul, which has Perſſa on the Weſt, the two In- 
dian Peninſulas and the bay of Bengal on the South, China 
on the Eaſt, and Part of Tartary on the North. 
This is another large Tract, with the inland Parts of 
which the Europeans are not much acquainted. 
The principal Cities are Agra, Labor, Delli, Cabul, and 
Caximir ; but whether Agra or Labor is the Capital, is 
difficult to determine, as Authors do not agree concerning 
it; it is agreed, however, that the Mogul hath a magni- 
ficent Palace at each of thoſe Cities, | 
The maritime Parts of the Continent of India are divided 
by the Bay of Bengal, a Branch of the Indian Ocean, into 
two Peninſulas, antiently called India within or on this Side 
the Ganges and India without or beyond the Ganges; be- 
ſides which two Peninſulas there are ſeveral large Iſlands 
belonging to India, of which in their Order. 95 
The Peninſula on this ſide the Ganges contains ſeveral 
diſtinct Territories or Kingdoms, molt of which either are 
or were ſubject, or at leaſt tributary, to the Mogul; the 
Weſtern Side thereof is called the Coaſt of Malabar, the 
Eaſtern the Coaſt of Coromandel. | 
The Coaſt of Malabar contains ſeveral European Settle- 
ments; ſuch as Bombay, an Ifland belonging to the Exghhþ 
Eaſt-India Company, and Goa, to the Portugueſe, at each 
of which they have the Sovereignty ; and the Engli/h trade 
at leaſt, if they have not Forts, at Guzarat, Surat, Cali- 
cut, and Cochin. 5 
The Ifland called Ceilan or Ceylon, by ſome called Ze- 
Ioan, 1s ſituated a little to the Eaſt of Cape Comorin, the 
moſt Southern Point of this Peninſulaa. 
The Coaſt of Coromandel, which is waſhed by the Bay 
of Bengal, tends towards the North and North Eaſt from 
Cape Comorin, and extends to the Mouth of the Ganges; 
the principal Settlements of the Engliſb on this Coaſt are, 
Madras or Fort St. George, and Fort St. David, near 
which the French have a Settlement call'd Pondicberry; 
which neighbouring Settlements were for ſeveral Years at 
War with each other, with various Succeſs, the Natives, 
headed by their Princes, called Nabobs, having taken Part 
therein, ſome on one Side, and ſome on the other ; but 
the Engliſh were at laſt victorious, and have lately had 
large Provinces yielded to them by the Princes of the 
3 Country. | The 
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The Peninſula on the other Side of the Ganges conſiſts- 


| of the large Kingdoms of Bengal, having a Capital of the. 


ſame Name; Pegu, whoſe chief Cities are Pegu and Arra- 
can; Siam having a Capital of the ſame Name ; Malacca, 
ſituate to the South, 15 almoſt incompaſſed by the Sea, 


and the City, fo called, is ſituate near the Southern Ex- 


tremity ; Cochin-china, whoſe chief City is Cambodia, and 
Tanquin, whoſe Capital is of the ſame Name. 
South Weſt of Malacca is the Ifland of Sumatra. 
South Eaſt of this lies the Iſland of Java, ſeparated by 
the Straits of Sunda; the Weſtern Point of which 1s called 
Java Head by Engliſh Mariners, it being often the firſt 


Land made by them after they have doubled the Cape of 


Good-Hope ; the principal Cities are Bantam and Batavia, 
the latter of which belongs to the Dutch Eaſt-India Com- 
pany, who are Sovereigns (or, if not, yet act as ſuch) over 
the greateſt Part of this large and fruitful Ifland. 
Eaſtward from Malacca and Sumatra is the Iſland Borneo, 
almoſt round, and near 600 Miles in Diameter, 1 
The Iſland Celebes is to the Eaſt of Borneo, and much leſs 


than it. Proceeding Eaſtward are the Molucca or Spice- 


Iſlands ; the Dutch have made themſelves Maſters of theſe, 
and thereby ingroſs the Spice-trade to themſelves, 


The Philippine Iles are very numerous, ſome Authors 
having reckoned 10,000 of them; the moſt conſiderable 


is Luconia, whoſe Capital is Manilla. | 


To the Norih and North Weſt of theſe is ſituated the 4 | 
potent Empire of China, reckoned by ſome to be as big as 


all Europe; it hath the Pacific Ocean on the Eaſt and South 
Eaſt ; Cochin-china and Tunguin on the South Weſt ; the Þ 
Mogul's Empire on the Welt, and on the North Weſt ant 
North a Part of Tartary, | 
There are a great Number of Cities in this Empire, of 
which Pekin, ſituated in the Northern Part of the Country, 


is the Capital; the European Trade to this Country is 


chiefly carried on at Canton, a great Sea- port in one of 


the Southern Provinces. 


The moſt conſiderable Chine/e Iſlands are thoſe which 
compoſe the Empire of Japan; which conſiſts of ſeveral 
large i{lands, three of which are very conſiderable, vix. 


Japan or Niphon, whoſe Capital is Meaco; Tonſa, whoſe 


Capital is Sanugui; and Bongo, whole Capital bears the 
ſame Name. | 5 | 1 | 
O 3 Thus 
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Thus we have taken a curſory Survey of all the ſouthern 


Parts of Ha; the northern hath only one general Name, * 
wiz. Tartary, which has Per/ia, India and China, on the I 
South, the Pacific Ocean on the Eaſt, the northern or fro. a 


zen Ocean on the North, and Maſcovy on the Weſt ; this 
large Tra is ſubject to divers Potentates, ſome of whom 
are very little known. | 
Africa is a large Peninſula which is joined to the Conti- 
nent of Aha, by the Iſthmus of Suez, a narrow Deſart be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Red-Seas ; its Magnitude 
may be conceived by knowing that the Cape of Good-Heje 
in Lat. 34% 15“ S. Long. 20% % E. bears from Ceuta in 
Lat 35945 N. Long. 4* 42 W. S. 189 15” E. Diſtance W 
4440 Miles; and that Cape Guardafuy, in Lat 11* 48“ 
N. Long. 50% 25 E. bears from Cape Sierra Leone in Lat. 
. 3 N. Long. 129 7 W. N. 872 oo E. Diſtance 3700 
| les. | | 
| Very little of the inland Parts of this Continent are 
=_ known to the Eurcpeans ; fo that only the Sea-coaſts will 
be mentioned here, beginning at the Iſthmus of Suex, 


0 - 5. D 
and coaſting firſt the NMediterruntan Sea. 


Egypt is under the Dominion of the Turks, its preſent 3 
Capital is called Cairo; the pixatical States of Tripoly, Ju- f | 
nis, and Algiers, have Capitals of the ſame Name, and the a 
Capital of the Empire of Morocco is the City of Fez. 1 

Along the Coaſts of the Atlantic Ocean, there are no 
extenſive Dominions, the Inhabitants being moſtly ſubject 
to petty Princes of their own, who being almoſt continually 
at War with one another, ſell their Priſoners for Slaves: 

The European Nations have been induced, for the Protec- 
tion of their Trade therein, and other Commodities, to 

erect ſeveral ſmall Forts in different Places, to enumerate 
which would be tcdious : The Madeiras, the Canarzes, and 
the Cape de Verde Iflands, are the moſt conſiderable on 
this Coaſt; the only one poſſeſſed by the Exgz/iſo is a verw 
[al one, called Sz. Helena, frequented by the Eaſt- India 
>hIps. 

Ke the ſouthern Extremity of the Continent 1s ſituated 
the Cape of Geod-Hepe, where the Dutch Eaſt-Iudia Com- 
pany have built a tolerable Town, for the Convenience of 
their Shipping; from hence again, along the Eaſtern 
Coalt, both on the Ocean and in the Rea-Sea, very little 
that is remarkable offers itſelf. | 4 

| 1 
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At ſome Diſtance, however, from that Part of this Coaſt 
which is waſhed by the Ocean, is ſituated one of the largeſt 
Iſtands in the World, called Madaga/car, which has been 
at different Times the Aſylum of European Pirates. 

America, by {ome called the new World, becauſe diſ- 
covered about 270 Years ago, being, before that Time, 
unknown to the Inhabitants of Europe, Ajia, and Africa, 
is divided into two remarkable Divigons, called North 
and South America, which are joined together by the 
Itkmus of Dar:za, or Pauama. 

The Sea-coalt of North {merica, and Part of the inland 
Countries, are at preſent ſubject to the Exropean Nations; 
the French poſſeſs Canada or New-PFrarce, whoſe capital 
City is Quebec *, trtuate on the great River St. Laurence, 
which, running behind the Ezgliſb Settlements, has given 
them the Opportunity of extending themſelves far up into 


the Country, and becoming very troubleſome Neighbours 


to the Engliſh: Newfoundland, a large Iſland near the 
Mouth of this River, belongs to the Engli/h, and Cape Bre- 
tor®, a much ſmaller, but well fortified, to the Freah. 
The Engliſb poſſeſs a large Tract of the Sea-coaft of 
the Atlantic Ocean, for Charles Town in South Carolina, 


Lat. 339 22 N. Long. 79? 5o' W. bears from Cape Canſo 


in Nowa- Scotia, Lat. 4; 10 N Long. 30% 50 W. 8. $87 
30 W. Diſtance 1160 Geographical Miles; which, at 69 


Engliſp Miles to a Degree, make 1345 Engliſb Miles; 


which, making Allowance for the Windings of the Coaſt, 


may be very we!l ſuppoſed to be really more than 1500 


Enpih Miles. The Names of their Plantations or Settle- 


ments, with their chief Towns, follow: 


Tiova-Scoia, 1--:.- altar, 

New-Enpland, | | Boſton 

New-York. | , | New-York, 

Penſylvania, | 8 | Philadelphia, 
New-Jerley, Eaſt, | © | Elizabeth-Town, 

New- ſerſey Weft, 98 Elſingburg, 

Maryland, Baltimore, 

Virginia, 753 | James- Town, 
North-Carolina, Edenton, 2 
South-Carolina, | Charles- Town, F 
Georgia, 5 | Savannah, 


O 4 | The 

Quebec, Cape Breton and all the other Fortreſſes in thoſe Parts, 

were taken from the French during the late glorious War, and are now 
in the Poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. | N 


£ 
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The Engliſb poſſeſs the Sea-coaſt of Florida, the next 
ſouthern . the principal Settlement therein being 
St. Auguſtin; the French had ſome Settlements to the 
Meſt of theſe along the River Mz/i/ppi, which empties it- 
ſelf into the Gulph of Mexico, the principal is Fort Louis, 
from whence the Country is called Loui/iana; but have 
lately exchanged them with Spain for the Iſland of Hi. 
' ſftamola, of which they were before in poſſeſſion of but a 
Part. 

More to the South Weſt! is the Empire of Mexico and its 
Dependents, having a Capital of the ſame Name, ſubje& 
to the Spaniards; this Country extends itſelf weſtward to 
the Pacific Ocean, and the Spaniards fend Ships yearly from 
Acapulco, a Port therein, acroſs the Ocean, to the Philips 
pine Iſles in the Eaft- Indies. 

Northward, on the Pacifc-Ocean, is e Mie and 
the Iſland of California ; ; but of theſe we know but little, 

The Continent of Soutzh- America conſiſts of the follow- 


| 
U 


ing large Diſtricts : 

Terra Firma, ] Panama, ? ,, Spaniards, 

= Golden-Caſtile, Carthagena, = | Spaniards, 

© Guiana, Surinam, Dutch, 

Feu, = | Lima, 2 Spaniards, | 

Chili, E St. Jago, 8 | Spaniards, 
Patagonia, 98 LE 2 Natives, 
Terra del Fuego, 4 = Natives, . 
La Plata, 5 Buenos Aires, © | Spaniards, 
Brazil, | St. Salvador, | -& } Portugueſe 
Paraguay, Aſſumption, S | Jeſuits, 
Amazonia, J * JlNatives. 


N. B. Terra del Ne is an Iſland ſeparated from Para- 
gonia by the Strait of Magellan. | 


The Gulph of Mexico, Tuchutan, Houduras, and the 
Caribbean-Sea are ſeparated from the Atlantic Ocean bya 
great Number of Iflands, called the Bahama, the greater .. 
and leſſer Antilles, and the Caribbee- Iſlands. The Names 
of the moſt eonfiderable are as follow. 


* * 
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Cuba, 1 Havannah, 1 C Spaniards, 


Hiſpaniola, or CS ol "1 

"St; . I St. Domingo, | French, | 
Jamaica, 1, | Engliſh, 
Porto-Rico, Port Royal, | = | Spaniards, 
Anguilla, 4 | Porto Rico, w. 1 Engliſh, 
Berbuda, E 8 Englith, 
St. Chriſtopher's | © | 1 5 | Engliſh, 
Nevis,- =. 3 4 >= 4 Engliſh, 

Antigua, — = Engliſh, . 
Montſerrat, | * : | = | Englith, 

Barbadoes, Bridge Town, 8 | Engliſh, 

Guadaloupe, | | 1 . | French, 
Martinico, 3 | French,” 
ds: 1 Engliſh, 
Santa Cruz, | | | | French, 
=O OS SE © ere 


The Iflands called Bermudas, lying about 500 Leagues | 
Eaſt of Florida, are ſubject to the Engliſh. - — 


ASTRONOMY. 


STRONOMY is a Science which treats of the 
Motions and Diſtances of the heavenly Bodies, and 

of the Appearances thence arifing. 424 
There have been a great Variety of Opinions, among 


the Philoſophers of the preceding Ages, concerning the 


Diſpoſition of the great Bodies of the Univerſe, or of the 
Poſition of the Bodies which appear in the Heavens: But 
the Notion now embraced by the moſt judicious Aſtrono- 
mers, is, that the Univerſe is compoſed of an infinite Num- 
ber of Syſtems or Worlds; that in every Syſtem there are 
certain Bodies moving in free Space, and revolving at dif- 
ferent Diſtances around a Sun, placed in or near the 
Center of the Syſtem ; and that theſe Suns, or the other 
Bodies, are the Stars which are ſeen in the Heavens. . 
That Svſtem, in which our Earth is placed, is by Aſtro- 
nomers called the So/ar Sy/?em'; and that Opinion, which 
ſuppoſes the Sun to be fixed, in or near the Center, with 
ſeveral Bodies revolving round him, at different Diſtances, - 
% confirmed by all the Obſervations hitherto made. 
| 5 O 5 This 
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This Opinion is alſo called the Copernican yſtem; from 
Nicholas Copernicus, a Poliſh Philoſopher, who about the 
Year 1473, revived this Notion from the Oblivion it had 
been buried in for many Ages. * | 
The Sun therefore is placed in the midſt of an immenſe 


Space, wherein fix opaque ſpherical Bodies revolve about 


him as their Center. | 1 | 
Theſe wandering Globes are called the Planets, who at 
different Diſtances, and in different Periods, perform their 

Revolutions, from Weſt to Eaſt, in the following Order. 
I. 8 Mercury“ is neareſt to the Sun of all the Planets, 
and performs its Courſe in about three Months, or 874. 
23% II. Venus, in about ſeven Months and a half or 
17. III. @ The Earth, in 2 Year, 365 6. 
IV. 3, Mars, in about two Years, or 6864. 23. V. U Ju- 
piter, in twelve Years, or 423 2d. 12", VI. and laſtly, h 
Saturn. whoſe + Orbit includes all the reſt, ſpends almoſt 
thirty Years, that is 107594. 8h. in one Revolution round 
the Sun. 'The Diſtances of the Planets from the Sun are 
nearly in the following Proportion, wiz. ſuppoſing the 
Diſtance of the Earth from the Sun to be divided into 
1000 equal Parts; that of Mercury will be about 387 of 


thoſe Parts; of Venus 724 ; of Mars 1524; of Jupiter 


$201; and that of Saturn 9538. 

The Orbits of the Planets are not all in the ſame Plane, 
but variouſly inclined to one another; ſo that, ſuppoſing 
the Orbit of the Earth to be the Standard, the others will 

have one half above, and the other half below it; inter- 
ſecting one another in a Line paſſing through the Sun. 

The Plane of the Earth's Orbit is called the Ecliptic; 


and this the Aſtronomers make the Standard, to which 


the Planes of the other Orbits are judged to incline. 
The right Line paſſing through the Sun, and the 

Common Narren of the Plane of the Orbit of an 

Planet with the Ecliptic, is called the Line of the 


Nodes 


*The Characters, placed before the Names of the Planets, are for 
Brevity's ſake commonly made uſe of by Aſtronomers, inſtead of the 
Words at length, as ? for Venus, &c. 

+ By the Orbit of a Planet, is commonly underſtood the Track or 
Ring, deſcribed by its Center round the Sun ; but, by the Plane of the 


Orbit, is meant a flat Surface, extended every way through the Orbit" 
mfinitely, . 
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Nodes of that Planet, and the Points themſelves, wherein 
the Orbit cuts the Ecliptic, are called the Nodes. 

The Inclinations of the Orbits of the Planets to the 
Plane of the Ecliptic, are as follows, viz. the Orbit af 
Mercury makes an Angle of 6? f; that of Yenus 39 23. 
of Mars 1< 3.0 of Jupiter 19 20“; and of Saturn 29 203 
The Orbits of the Planets are not Circles, but Ellipſes or 
Ovals. | | | 

What an Ellipfis is, may be eaſily underſtood from the 
follo- ing Deſcription ; imagine two ſmall Pegs fixed up- 
right on any Plane, and ſuppoſe them tied with the Ends 
of a Thread, ſomewhat longer than their Diſtance from 
one another; now if a Pin be placed in the Double q; the 
Thread, and turned quite round (always ſtretching' the 
Thread with the ſame Force) the Curve deſcribed by the 
Motion will be an Ellpſits. The two Points where the 
Pegs ſtood, (about which the Thread was turned) are called 
the Focus's or Foci of that Ellipſis; and if, without 
changing the length of the Thread, we alter the Poſition 
of the Pegs, we ſhall then have an Ellipſis of a different 
Kind from the former; and the nearer the Focus's are to- 
gether, the nearer will the Curve deſeribed be to a Circle! 
until at laſt the two Focus's coincide, and then the Pin 
in the Doubling of the Thread will deſcribe a perfect 
Circle. | , 

The Orbits of all the Planets have the Sun in one of 
their Focus's, and half the Diſtance between the two Fo- 
cus's is called the Excentricity of the Orbits. This Ex- 
centricity is different in all the Planets, but in moſt of 
them it is ſo ſmall, that in little Schemes or Inſtruments, 
made to repreſent the planetary Orbits, it need not be 
conſidered. | Wo 

Ef, as before, we ſuppoſe the mean Diſtance of the 
Earth from the Sun to be divided into 1000 Parts; then 
will the Excentricity of Mercury be $1 of thoſe Parts ; that 
of Venus 5; and that of the Earth, 17 ; that of Mars, 141 ; 
. of Jupiter, 240; and that of Saturn, 543 of the ſame 

arts. 

The Six Planets above mentioned, are called Primaries, 
or primary Planets ; but, beſides theſe, there are ten other 
leſſer Planets ; which are called Secondaries, Moons, or 


Satellites. Theſe Moons always accompany their reſpec. 1 


ive 


i 
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tive Primaries, and perform their Revolutions round them, 


whilſt both together are alſo carried round the Sun, 

Of the fix Primary Planets, there are but three, as far 
as Obſervation can aſſure us, that have theſe Attendants, 
ix. the Earth, Jupiter and Saturn. 


The Earth is attended by the Moon, who performs her 
Revolution in about 291 Days, at the Diſtance of about 


3o Diameters of the Earth from it; and once a Year is 


carried round the Sun along with the Earth, 
Jupiter has four Moons or Satellites; the Firſt or inner- 
moſt performs its Revolution in about one Day and 182 


Hours, at the Diſtance of 5: Semidiameters of Jupiler 


from his Center; the Second revolves about Jupiter in 3 
Days and 13 Hours, at the Diſtance of 9 of his Semi- 


diameters; the Third in 7 Days and 4 Hours, at the Di- 


ſtance of 145 Semidiameters; the Fourth and outermoſt 
performs its Courſe in the Space of 16 Days 18 Hours, 


and its Diſtance from Jupiter's Center is 25 5 of his 


Semidiameters. 


Saturn has no leſs than five Satellites; the Firſt or in- 
nermoſt revolves about him in 1 Day and 21 Hours, at the 
Diſtance of 44 Diameters of Saturn from his Center; the 
Second completes his Period in 24 Days, at the Diſtance 
of 55 Diameters; the Third, in about 4: Days, at the Di- 
ſtance of 8 Diameters; the Fourth performs his Courſe in 
about 16 Days, at the Diſtance of 8 Diameters ; the Fifth 
and outermoit takes 794 Days to finiſh his Courſe, and 1s 
54 Diameters of Saturn diſtant from his Center. The Sa- 
tellites, as well as the Primaries, perform their Revolu- 
tions from Weſt io Eaſt; the Planes of the Orbits of the 


Satellites of the ſame Planet are variouſly inclined to one 


another, and conſequently are inclined to the Plane of the 
Orbit of their Primary. 


Beſides theſe Attendants, Saturn is incompaſſed with a 
thin Ring that does no where touch his Body; the Dia— 


meter of this Ring is to the Diameter of Saturn, as 9 to 43 


and the void Space, between the Ring and the Body of 
Saturn, is equal to the breadth of the Ring itſelf; fo that, 
in ſome Situations, the Heaven may be ſeen between the 


Ring and his Body. 
I his ſurpriſing Phenomenon of Saturn's Ring is a Mo- 


dern Diſcovery: neither were the Satellites of Jupiter 
and Saturn known to the Ancients ; the Jovial Planets 
WEIS 
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were firſt diſcovered by the famons Italian Philoſopher, 
Galilzus, by a Teleſcope which he firſt invented: and 
the celebrated Caſſini, the Freach King's Aſtronomer, 
was the firſt that ſaw all the Satellites of Saturn; which by 
reaſon of their great Diſtances from the Sun, and the 
Smalneſs of their own Bodies, cannot be ſeen by us, but 
by the Help of very good Glaſſes. Bs 

The Motion of the primary Planets round the Sun (as 
alſo of the Satellites round their reſpective Primaries) is 
called their annual Motion ; becauſe they have one Year, 


or the Alterations of the Seafons, complete, in one of thoſe 


Revolutions, Beſides this annual Motion, four of the 
Planets viz, Venus, the Earth, Mars, and Jupiter, re- 
volve about their own Axes, from Welt to Eaſt ; and this 
is called their diurnal Motion. For, by this Rotation, 
each Point of their Surfaces is carried ſucceſſively to- 
wards, or from the Sun, who always illuminates the 
Hemiſphere which is next to him, the other remaining. 
obſcure : and, while any Place is in the Hemiſphere illu- 
minated by the Sun, it is Day; but when it is carried to 
the obicure Hemiſphere, it becomes Night; and ſo con- 
tinues until, by this Rotation, the ſaid Place is again en- 
lightened by the Sun. 
The Earth performs its Revolution round its Axis in 23 


Hours 56 Minutes; Venus in 23 Hours; Mars in about 


24 Hours and 40 Minutes; and Jupiter moves round his 
own Axis in g Hours and 56 Minutes. 

Fhe Sun is alſo found to turn round his Axis from Weſt 
to Eaſt in 27 Days ; and the Moon, which 3s neareſt to 


us of all the Planets, revolves about her Axis in a Month, 


or in the ſpace of Time that ſhe turns round the Earth; Wl 
ſo that the Lunarians have but one Day throughout their 
Year. * 

T'he Planets are all opaque Bodies, having no Light but 
what they borrow from the Sun : For that Side of them, 
which is next towards the Sun, has always been obſerved 
to be illuminated, in what Poſition ſoever they be ; but the 
oppoſite Side, which the ſolar Rays do not reach, remains 
dark and obſcure : whence 1t 1s evident that they have no 
Light but what proceeds from the Sun ; for if they had, 


all Parts of them would be lucid, without any Darkneſs or | 


Shadow. The Planets are likewiſe proved to be globular, 
becauſe, let what Part ſoever of them be turned towards the. 
Sun, 
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Sun, its Boundary, or the Line ſeparating that Part from 


the oppoſite, always appears to be circular; which could 
not happen if they were not globular. 

The Earth is placed betwixt the Orbs of Mars and 
Venus; and Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 


do all turn round the Sun ; both which may be proved 


from Obſervations, as follows: | 

1. Whenever Venus 1s in Conjunction with the Sun, that 
is, when ſhe is in the ſame Direction from the Earth, or 
towards the ſame Part of the Heavens the Sun is in; ſhe 
either appears with a bright and round Face, like a full 
Moon, or elſe diſappears; or, if ſhe is viſible, ſhe appears 
horned, like a new Meon; which Phenomena could never 
happen, if Venus did not turn round the Sun, and was 


not betwixt him and the Farth ; for ſince all the Planets 


borrow their Light from the Sun, it is neceſſary that Ve- 
nuss lucid Face ſhould be towards the Sun; and when ſhe 


appears fully illuminated, ſhe ſhews the ſame Face to the 


Sun and the Earth; whence, at that Time, ſhe muſt be 
above or beyond the Sun, for (in no other Poſition) could 
her illuminated Face be wholly ſeen from the Earth. Far- 
ther, when ſhe diſappears ; or, if viſible, appears horned ; 
that Face of hers, which is towards the Sun, is either 


' wholly turned from the Earth, or only a imall Part of it 


can be ſeen by the Earth ; and in this Caſe ſhe muſt of 
neceſſity be betwixt us and the Sun. 
Beſides the foregoing, there is another Argument to 
rove, that Venus turns round the Sun in an Orbit that 


is within the Earth's; Lecauſe ſhe is always obſerved to 


keep near the Sun, and in the ſame Quarter of the Hea- 


vens that he is in, never receding from him more than 
about 3 of a whole Circle; and therefore ſhe can never 


come in Oppoſition to him, which would neceſſarily hap- 
pen, did the perform her Courſe round the Earth either 
in a longer or ſhorter time than a Year, 

And this is the Reaſon, why Venus is never to be ſeen 
near Midnight, but always either in the Morring or Even- 
ing, and at moſt not above three or four Hours before 
Sun-rifing, or after Sun-ſetting. From the Time of Yenus's 
ſuperior Conjunction (or when ſhe is above the Sun) ſhe is 
more eaſterly than the Sun, and thereſore ſets later, and is 


| ſeen after Sun ſetting; and then the is commonly called 


the Evening-/tar : but from the Time of her inferior Con- 
| junction, 
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$ junction, till ſhe comes again to the ſuperior, ſhe then ap- 

1 pears more weſterly than the Sun, and is only to be ſeen 
in the Morning before Sun-11fing, and is then called the 

1 Morning-/tar. _ | 

„ After the ſame manner, we prove that Mercury turns 

round the Sun, for he always keeps in the Sun's Neigh- 


bourhood, and never recedes from him ſo far as Venus 
does; and therefore the Orbit of Mercury muſt lie within 
that of Venus and, on account of his Nearneſs to the Sun, 
he can ſeldom be ſeen without a Teleſcope. b 
Mars 1s obſerved to come in Oppoſition, and likewiſe to 
have all other Aſpects witn the Sun; he always preſerves 
a round, full, and bright Face, except when he is near his 
quadrate Aſpect, when he appears ſomewhat gibbous, like 
the Moon three or four Days before or after the Full : 
Therefore the Orbit of Mars muſt include the Earth with- 
init, and allo the Sun; for if he was betwixt the Sun and 
us at the time of his inferior Conjunction, he would either 
quite diſappear, or appear horned, as Venus, and the Moon, 
do in that Poſition. 7 Ls 
Mars, when he is 1n Oppoſition to the Sun, looks almoſt 
ſeven times larger in Diameter, than when he is in Conjunc- 
tion with him ; and, therefore, muſt needs be almoſt ſeven 
times nearer to us, in one Poſition, than in the other: For 
the apparent Magnitudes of far diſtant Objects increaſe, or 
decreaſe, in proportion to their Diſtances from us; but 
Mars keeps always, nearly, at the ſame Diſtance from the 
Sun; therefore it is plain, that it is not the Earth but the 
Sun that is the Center of his Motion. 
It is proved, in the ſame way, that Jupiter and Saturn 
have both the Sun and Earth within their Orbits; and 
that the Sun, and not the Earth, is the Center of their % 
Motions ; although the Diſproportion of the Diſtances 
from the Earth is not ſo great in Jupiter as in Mars, nor 
ſo great in Saturn as it is in Jupiter, by reaſon that they 
are at a much greater Diſtance from the Sun, | 
We have now ſhewn that all the Planets turn round the 
Sun, and that Mercury and Venus are included between him 
and the Earth; whence they are called the inferior Planets ; 
and that the Earth is placed between the Orbits of Mars 
and Venus, and therefore included within the Orbits of 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn; whence they are called the 
{uperior Flanets ; And fince the Earth is in the OP 0 
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theſe moveable Bodies, and is of the ſame Nature with 
them, we may conclude, that ſhe has the ſame ſort of 
— but that ſhe turns round the Sun, is proved 
thus: | 

All the Planets ſeen from the Earth appear to move 
very unequally ; as ſometimes to go faſter, at other times 
ſlower, and {ſometimes to be KItionary, or not to move at 
all; which could not happen it the Earth flood ſtill. 

The annual Periods of the Planets round the Sun are 
determined, by carefully obſerving the Length of Time 
ſince their Departure from a certain Point in the Heavens 


(or from a fixed Star) until they arrived to the ſame again. 


By theſe forts of Obſervations, the Ancients determined 
the periodical Revolutions of the Planets round the Sun; 


and were ſo exact in their Computations, as to be capable 
of predigting Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon: But fince the 


Invention of Teleſcopes, aſtronomical Obſervations are 
made with greater Accuracy, and of conſequence our 
Tables are far more perfect than thoſe of the Ancients. 

And, in order to be as exact as poſſible, Aſtronomers 


compare Obſervations made at a great Diſtance of Time. 


from one another, including ſeveral Periods; by which 
means the Error that might be in the whole, is in each 
Period ſubdivided into ſuch little Parts, as to be very in- 
conſiderable. Thus the mean Length of a ſolar Vear is 
known even to Seconds. EN 

'The diurnal Rotation of the Planets round their Axes 
was diſcovered by certain Spots which appear on their 
Surfaces : theſe Spots appear firſt on the Margin of the 
Flanets Diſks (or the Edge of their Surfaces) and ſeem by 
degrees. to Creep towards their Middle ; and fo on, going 


„till forward, till they come to the oppoſite Side or Edge of | 


the Diſk, where they ſet or diſappear ; and after they have 


been hid for the ſame {pace of Time that they were viſible, 


they again appear to riſe, in or near the ſame Place 
as they did at firſt ; then to creep on progreſſively, taking 
the ſame Courle as they did before. Theſe Spots have 
been obſerved on the Surfaces of the Sun, Venus, Mars, and 
Jupiter; by which means it has been found, that theſe 
Bodies turn round their own Axes in the Jimes before 

mentioned, 
It is very probable, that Mercury and Saturn have like- 
wiſe a Motion round their Axes, that all the Parts of 2 
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nient for their Nature; but; by reaſon of the Nearneſs of 
Mercury to the Sun, and Saturn's immenſe Diſtance from 
him, no Obſervations have hitherto been made, whereby 
their Spots (if they have any) could be diſcovered, and 


therefore their diurnal Motions cannot be determined. 


The diurnal Motion of the Earth is concluded to exiſt from 
the apparent Revolution of the Heavens, and of all the Stars 
round it, in the Space of a natural Day. For it is much 
eaſier to conceive, that this, comparatively ſmall Globe, 
ſhould turn round its own Axis, once in 24 Hours, than 
that ſuch a great Number of much larger Bodies, ſome 


of them ſo immenſely diſtant, ſhould revolve round it in ſo 


ſnort a Space of Time. The ſolar Spots do not always 
remain the ſame, but ſometimes old ones vaniſh, and after- 


wards others ſucceed in their Room; ſometimes ſeveral 


ſmall ones gather together and make one large Spot, and 


| ſometimes a large Spot is ſeen to be divided into many 


{mall ones. But notwithſtanding theſe Changes, they all 
turn round with the Sun 1n the ſame time. 
Each Planet is obſerved always to paſs through the Con- 


ſtellations Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 


Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces, 
and it alſo appears that every one has a Track peculiar to 
itſelf ; whereby the Paths of the fix Planets form, among 
the Stars, a kind of Road, which is called the Zodiac ; the 
Middle Part whereof, called the Ecliptic, is the Orbit de- 
ſcribed by the Earth, with which the Orbits of the other 


Planets are compared. 


As the Ecliptic runs through twelve Conſtellations, 1t 18 


ſuppoſed to be divided into twelve equal Parts, of 30 
Degrees each, called Signs, having the ſame Names With. 


the twelve Conſtellations they run through. 


The Plane of the Ecliptic is ſuppoſed to divide the ce- 


leſlial Sphere into two equal Parts, called the Northern and 
ſouthern Hemiſpheres; and a Body ſituate in either of theſe 
Hemiſpheres, 1s faid to have North or South Latitude, ac- 
cording to the Hemiſphere it is in: So that the Latitude of 


a a celeſtial Object is its neareſt Diſtance from the Ecliptic. 


The Planes of the other five Orbits are obſerved to he 


partly in the northern and partly in the ſouthern Hemi- 
iphere ; ſo that every one cuts the Ecliptic in two oppo- 


ſite 


Surface may alternately enjoy the Light and Heat of the | h 
Sun, and receive ſuch Changes as are proper and conve- 
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fite Points called Nodes; one, called the Aſcending Node, 


is that thro? which the Planet paſſes, when it moves out of 
the ſouthern into the Northern t:emiſphere ; and the other, 
called the deſcending Node, is that through which the 
Flanet muſt paſs, in going out of the northern iato the 


ſouthern Hemiſphere. 


The Right-line joining the two Nodes of any Planct is 
called the Line of the Nodes. 

The Names to moſt of the Conſtellations were given by 
the ancient Aſtronomers, who reckoned that Star in Aries, 
now marked Y (according to Bayer) to be the firſt Foint 
in the Ecliptic, this ſtar being next to the Sun when he 


entered the vernal Equinox; and at that time each Con- 


ſtellation was in the Sign by which it was called; But 
Obſervations ſhew, that the Point, marked in the Heavens 
by the vernal Equinox, has been conſtantly going back- 
wards, by a ſmall Quantity every Year ; whereby the Stars 
appear to have advanced as much forwards, fo that the 
Conſtellation Aries is now almoſt removed into the Sign 
Taurus; the ſaid firſt Star in Aries being got almoſt zo 
Degrees forwards from the Equinox ; which Difference is 


called the Proceſſion of the Fquinoxes, whereof the yearly 


Alteration is about 50 Seconds of a Degree, or about a 
Degree in 72 Years. TS 

All the Planets have one common Focus, in which the 
Sun is placed: For as no other Suppoſition can ſolve all 
the Appearances that are obſerved in the Motion of the 
Planets, and as it alſo agrees with the ſtricteſt phyfical and 


mathematical Reaſoning ; therefore 1t 15 now received as 


an elementary Principle. 


The Line of the Nodes of every Planet paſtes through 


the Sun; for as the Motion of every Planet is in a Plane 
paſſing through the Sun, conſequently the Interſections of 


theſe Planes that is the Lines of the Nodes, muſt allo 
paſs through the Sun. 

All the Planets in their Revolutions are ſometimes 
nearer ſometimes farther from the Sun: This is a Conſe— 
quence of the Sun not being placed in the Centre of each 
Orbit, the Orbits being Ellipſes. 

The Aphelion, or ſuperior Apſis, is that Point of the 
Orbit which is fartheſt diſtant from the Sun: And the Pe- 
rihelion, or inferior Apſis, is that Point which is neareſt 
the Sun: And the tranverſe Diameter of the Orbit, * 
te 
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the Line joining the two Apſes, is called the Line of the 


Apfſes, or Apſides. 


The Planets move faſter as they approach the Sun, or 
come nearer to the Perihelion and flower as they recede 
from the Sun, or come nearer the Aphelion: This is not 
only a Conſequence from the Nature of the Planets Motions 
about the Sun, but is confirmed by all good Obſervations. 

If a right Line be drawn from the Sun, through any 
Planet (which Line is called by ſome the Hector Radius) 
and be ſuppoſed to revolve round the Sun with the Planet, 
then this Line will deſcribe, or paſs through every Part of 
the Plane of the Orbit, ſo that the Vector Radius may be 
ſaid to deſcribe the Area of the Orbit. Jo 

There are two chief Laws obſerved in the Solar Syſtem, 
which regulate the Motions of all the Planets ; namely : 

I. The Planets deſcribe equal Areas in equal Times: 
That is in equal Portions of Time the Vector Radius de- 
ſeribes the equal Areas or Portions of the Space contained 
within the Planet's Orbit. 

II. The Squares of the periodical Times ofthe Planets 
arc as the Cubes of the mean Diſtances from the Sun : That 
15, as the Square of the Time which the Planet, A, takes to 
revolve in its Orbit, is to the Square of the Time taken by 
any other Flanet, B, to run through its Orbit ; ſo is the 
Cube of the mean Diſtance of 4 from the Sun, to the Cube 
of the mean Diſtance of B from the Sun. | 

The mean Diſtance of a Planet from the Sun is its 


Diſtance from him, when the Planet is at either Extremity 


of the conjugate Diameter; and is equal to half of the 
tranſverſe Diameter. | 1 55 
The foregoing Laws are the two famous Laws of Kepler, 


a great Aſtronomer, who flouriſhed in Germany about the 


Beginning of the 17th Century, and who deduced them 
from a Multitude of Obſervations : But the firſt, who de- 
monſtrated theſe Laws, was the incomparable Sir 1/aac 
Necvlon. 

By the ſecond Law, the relative Diſtances of the Planets 
from the Sun are known; and was the real Diſtance of 
any one known, the abſolute Diſtances of all the others 
would thereby be obtainec. | | 

Beſide the Planets, already mentioned, there are other 
great Bodies, that ſometimes viſit our Syſtem, which are 
a ſort of temporary Planets ; for they come and abide with 
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us for a while, and aftewards withdraw from us for a cer. 
tain Space of Time, after which they again return. Theſe 
wandering Bodies are called Comets. 

The Motion of the Comets in the Heavens, according 
to the beſt Obſervations hitherto made, ſeem to be regu- 
lated by the ſame immutable Law with the Planets ; for 
their Orbits are elliptical, like thoſe of the Planets, but 
vaſtly narrower or more excentric. Yet they have not all 

the ſame Direction with the Planets, who move from Weſt 
to Eaſt, for ſome of the Comets move from Eaſt to Weſt; 
and their Orbits have different Inclinations to the Earth's 
Orbit; ſome inclining northwardly, others ſouthwardly, 
much more than any of the planetary Orbits do. 

Although both the Comets and the Planets move in el. 


liptic Orbits, yet their Motions ſeem to be vaſtly different; 


for the Excentricities of the Planets Orbits are fo ſmall, 
that they differ but little from Circles ; but the Excentri- 
cities of the Comets ar: ſo very great, that the Motions of 
ſome of them ſeem to he almoit in right Lines, tending 
directly towards the Sun. | 

Now, ſince the Orbits of the Comets are ſo extremely 
excentric, their Motions when they are in their Perihelia, 
or neareſt Diſtance from the Sun, mult be much ſwifter, 
than when they are in their Aphelia, or fartheſt Diſtance 
from him; which is the Reaſon why the Comets make © 
ſhort a ſtay in our Syſtem, and, when they diſappear, are 
ſo long in returning. 
The Figures of the Comets are obſerved to be very 
different; lome of them ſend forth ſmall Beams, like Hair, 
every way round them ; others are ſeen with a long fiery 
Tail, which is always oppoſite to the Sun. Their Magni- 
tudes are alſo very different, but in what Proportion they 


exceed each other, is as yet uncertain. Nor is it probable 
that their Numbers are yet koown, for they have not been 


obſerved with due Care, nor their Theories diſcovered, but 
of late Years. The Ancients were divided in their Op!t- 


nions concerning them; ſome imagined that they were 


only a kind of Meteors, kindled in our Atmoiphere, 
and were there again diſſipated; others took them to be 
ſome ominous Prodigies; but modern Diſcoveries prove, 
that they are Worlds, ſubject to the ſame Laws of Motion 
as the Planets are; and they muſt be very hard and durable 
Bodies, elſe they could not bear the vaſt Heat which 


Sun, without being utterly conſumed. The great Comet, 
which appeared in the Year 1680, was within g Part of 
the Sun's Diameter from his Surface ; and therefore its 
Heat muſt be prodigiouſly intenſe, beyond imagination: 


| And when it is at its greateſt Diſtance from the Sun, the 
Cold mult be as rigid. | 


The fixed Stars are thoſe bright and ſhining Bodies 


Which, in a clear Night, appear to us every-where diſ- 


perſed through the boundleſs Regions of Space, They 
are termed fixed, becauſe they are found to keep the ſame 
immutable Diſtance, in all Ages, without having the Mo- 
tions obſerved in the Planets. 'The fixed Stars are all pla- 
ced at ſuch immenſe Diſtances from us, that the beſt of 
Teleſcopes repreſent them no bigger than Points, without 
having any apparent Diameters. CS 
It 18 evident from hence, that all the Stars are luminous 
Bodies, and ſhine with their own proper and native Light, 
elſe they could not he ſeen at ſuch a great Diſtance, For 
the Satellites of Jupiter and Saturn, though they appear 
under conſiderable Angles through good Jeleſcopes, yet 
are altogether inviſible to the naked Eye. | 


Although the Diſtance betwixt us and the Sun is vaſtly 


large, when compared to the Diameter of the Earth, yet 
it is nothing when compared with the prodigious Diſtance 
of the fixed Stars ; for the whole Diameter of the Earth's 


annual Orbit, appears from the neareſt fixed Star no bigger 
than Point, and the fixed Stars are at leaſt ioo, ooo times 


farther tom us than we are from the Sun; as may be de- 
monſtrated from the Obſervations of thoſe who have en- 
deavoured to find the Parallax of the Earth's annual Orbit, 


or tie Angle under which the Earth's Orbit appears from 


the fixed Stars. m | 
Hence it follows, that though we approach nearer to 
ſome fix d Stars at one time of the Year than we do at 
the oppoſite, and that by the whole Length of the Dia- 
meter of the Earth's Orbit; yet this Diſtance, being ſo 
ſmall in compariſon with the Diſtance of the fixed Stars, 
their Magnitudes or Poſitions cannot thereby be ſenſibl 
altered Therefore we may always without Error ſuppoſe 


_ eurſelves to be in the ſame Center of the Heavens, ſince ve 


have always the ſame viſible Proſpect of the Stars without 
any Alteration. | | 
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Tome of them when in their Perihelia, receive from the- 
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If a Spectator was placed as near to any fixed Star, ag 
we are to the Sun, he would there obſerve a Body as big, 
and every way like, as the Sun appears to us; and our Sun 
would appear to him no bigger than a fixed Star; and un- 
doubtediy he would reckon the Sun as one of them, in 
numbering the Stars. Wherefore ſiace the Sun differeth 
in nothing from a fixed Star, the fixed Stars may be reckon- 
ed as ſo many Suns. 5 N 

It is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that all the fixed Stars are 
aro at the ſame Diſtance from us; but it is more pro- 

able that they are every where interſperſed, through the 
vaſt indefinite Space of the Univerſe ; and that there may 

be as great a Diſtance betwixt any two of them, as there 

15 betwixt our Sun and the neareſt fixed Star. Hence it 
follows, why they appear to us of different Magnitudes, 
not becauſe they really are ſo, but becauſe they are at dif- 
ferent Diſtances from us; thoſe that are neareſt excelling 
in Brightneſs and Luſtre thoſe that are more remote, who 
give a fainter Light, and appear ſmaller to the Eye, 

Tte Aftronomers diſtribute the Stars into ſeveral Orders 
or Claſſes ; thoſe that are neareſt to us, and appear brighteſt 
to the Eye, are called Stars of the firſt Mapratude ; thoſe 
that are neareſt to them in Brightneſs and Luſtre, are called 


Stars of the ſecond Magnitude ; thoſe of the third Claſs, 


are ſtiled Stars of the third Magnitude ;z and ſo on, until 


we come to the Stars of the Sixth Magnitude, which are 


the ſmalleſt that can be diſcerned by the naked Eye. There 
are infnite Numbers of {maller Stars, that can be ſeen 


through Teleſcopes ; but theſe are not reduced to any of 


the fix Orders, and are only called teleſcopic Stars. It 
may be here obſerved, that though the Aſtronomers have 
reduced all the Stars, that are viſible to the naked Eye, 
into ſome one or other of theſe Claſſes ; yet we are not to 


conclude from thence that all theſe Stars anſwer exactly to 


ſome or other of theſe Orders ; but there may be 1n rea'ity 
as many Orders of the Stars as they are in Number, tew 

of them appearing of the ſame Bigneſs and Luftre. _ 
The ancient Ai'ronomers, that they might diſtinguiſh 
the Stars in regard to their Situation and Poſition to 
each other, divided the whole ftarry Firmament into fe- 
veral Aſteriſn's or Syſtems of Stars, conſiſting of thoſe that 
are near to one another, 'I'heſe Aſteriſms are called Con- 
ſtellations, and are digeſted into the Forms of ſome Ant» 
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mals, as Men, Lions, Bears, Serpents, c. or to the 


Images of ſome known Things, as of a Crown, a Harp, a 


Triangle, &c. 

The ſtarry Firmament was divided by the Ancients into 
48 Images or Conſtellations ; twelve of which they placed 
in that Part of the Heavens wherein are the Planes of the 
planetary Orbits; which Part is called the Zodiac, becauſe 


molt of the Conſtellations, placed therein, reſemble ſome 


living Creature, The two Regions of the Heavens on 


each Side of the Zodiac, are called the North and South 
Parts of the Heavens. 8 
The Conſtellations within the Zodiac are, 1 Aries Y, 
the Ram; 2. Taurus , the Bull; 3 Geminz 1, the 
Twins; 4. Cancer r, the Crab; 5. Leo Q, the Lion; 
6, Virgo m, the Virgin; 7. Libra &, the Balance; 8. 
Scorpio m, the Scorpion; 9. Sagittarius T the Archer; 
10. Capricornus Vf, the Goat; 11. Aquarius , the 
Water-bearer ; and, 12 Piſces &, the Fiſhes. 1 
The Conftellations on the North-ſide of the Zodiac are 
thirty-ſix, vx. the Little Bear, the Great Bear; the Dra- 
gon; Cepheus, a King of Ethiopia; the Greyhounds ; Bootes; 
the Keeper of the Bear; Mens Mcnelaus ; Berenice's Hair; 
Charles's Heart; the Northern Crown ; Hercules with his 
Club warching the Dragon; Cerberus; the Harp; the Scan; 
the Fox ; the Gee; the Lizard ; Caffepeia; Perſeus ; An- 
aromeda ; the Great Triangle; the Little Triangle; Auriga z 


- Pegaſus or the Flying Horſe; the Delphin; the Arrow ; the 


Eagle; Serpentarius 3 the Serpent; Sobieſti's Shield ; Ca- 
melopardus ; Antinous ; the Colt; the Lynx; the Little Lion 
and Muſca. | | | 

The Conſtellations noted by the Ancients on the ſouth 


Side of the Zodiac, where the Whale, the River Eridanus, - : 


the Hare, Orion, the Great Deg, Litt'e Hog, the Ship Argo, 
Hydra, the Centaur, the Cup, the Crow, the Wolf, the 
Altar, the Southern Crow, and the Southern Fiſh, To 
theſe have been lately added the following, viz. The 
Phenix, the Crane, the Peacock, Noah's Dove, the Indian, 
the bird of Paradiſe, Charles's Oak, the Southern Triangle, 
the Fl; or Bee, the Swallow, the Chamelion, the Flying 
Fiſh, Toucan or the American Gooſe, the Vater-Serpent, 
and the Savord Fiſh. | 


the Ancients placed theſe particular Conſtellations or 


Figures in the Heavens, either to commemorate the ag 
| 0 
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of ſome great Man, or of ſome notable Exploit or Action; 


or elſe took them from the Fables of their Religion, Oc. 
And the modern Aſtronomers do ſtill retain them, to avoid 


the Confuſion, that would ariſe by making new ones, 


when they compare the modern Obſervations with the 

old ones. | 155 
Some of the principal Stars have particular Names given 

them, as Syria;, Arfurus, &c. There are alſo ſeveral Stars 


that are not reduced into Conſtellations, and theſe are 


called unformed Stars. 5 | 
Beſides the Stars viſible to the naked Eye, there is a ve 


remarkable Space in the Heavens, called the Galaxy or 


Milky Way; this 1s a broad Circle of a whitiſh Hue, like 
Milk, going quite round the whole Heavens, and conſiſting 
of an infinite Number of ſmall Stars, viſible through a Te- 
leſcope, though not diſcernible by the naked Eye, by rea- 
ſon of their exceeding Faintneſs; yet, with their Light, 
they combine to illuſtrate that Part of the Heavens where 
they are, and to cauſe that ſhining Whiteneſs. 

The Places of the fixed Stars, or their relative Situations 
one from another, have been carefully obſerved by Aftro- 
nomers, and digeſted into Catalogues. The firſt among 
the Greets, who reduced the Stars into a Catalogue, was 
Hipparchus, who from his own Obſervations, and of thoſe 
who lived before him, inſerted 1022 Stars into his Cata- 


logue, about 120 Years before the Chriſtian Era ; this 
Catalogue has been ſince enlarged and improved, by ſeveral 


| learned Men, to the number of 3000, of which there are a 


great many teleſcopical, and not to be diſcerned by the 


naked Eye; and theſe are all ranked in the Catalogue as 


Stars of the ſeventh Magnitude. 
It may ſeem ſtrange to ſome, that there are no more than 


this Number of Stars viſible to the naked Eye; for ſome- 
times, in a clear Night, they ſeem to be innumerable, But 


this 1s only a Deception of our Sight, ariſing from their 


vehement Sparkling, while we look upon them confuſedly, 


without reducing them into any Order; for there can 
ſeldom be ſeen above 1000 Stars in the whole Heavens 
with the naked Eye, at the ſame Time: and if we ſhould 
diſtinctly view them, we ſhall not find many but what are 
inſerted upon a good celeſtial Globe, | 
Although the Number of Stars that ean be diſcerned by 
the naked Eye are fo few, yet it is probable there are many 
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more, which are beyond the Reach of our Opticks; for thro? 
Teleſcopes, they appear in vaſt Mulcitudes, every where 
diſperſed, throughout the whole Heavens; and the better 
our Glaſſes are, the more of them we ſtill diſcover. The 
ingenious Dr, Hol has obſerved 78 Stars in the Pleiades, 
of which the naked Eye is never able to diſcern above ; - 
and in the Orion, which has but 80 Stars in the Britiſb 
Catalogue (and ſome of them teleſcopical) there has been 
number'd 2000 Stars. | 
Thoſe who think that all theſe glorious Bodies were 
created for no other Purpoſe, than to give us a little dim 
Light, muſt entertain a very ſlender Idea of the Divine 
Wiſdom ; for we receive more Light from the Moon itſelf, 
than from all the Stars put together. 5 oth 
And ſince the Planets are ſubject to the ſame Laws of 
Motion with our Earth, and ſome of them not only equal 
to, but vaſtly exceed it, in Magnitude, it is not unreaſonable 
I to ſuppoſe, that they are all habitable Worlds. And ſince 
the fixed Stars are no ways behind our Sun, either in Big- 
| | neſs or Luſtre; is it not probable, that each of them 
| | have a Syſtem of Planetary Worlds turning round them, 
f as we do round our Sun? And if we aſcend as far as the 
| | ſmalleſt Star we can ſee, {hall we not then diſcover in- 
, *Þ numerable more of theſe glorious Bodies, which now are al- 
together inviſible to us? And ſo ad infinitum, thro' the 
| boundleſs ſpace of the Univerſe. . What a magnificent 
| Idea muſt this raiſe in us, of the Divine being! who is 
every where, and at all Times preſent, diſplaying his Di- 


vine Power, Wiſdo.n, and Goodneſs, amongſt all his 
Creatures |! 0 


. 


1 


The next Thing I ſhall proceed to, is to ſay ſomething 
in relation to the Art of making Dials: But it may be pro- 
per, to deſcribe and ſpeak of the Uſe of a very neceſſary 


Inſtrument called a Quadrant, the Shape of which is here 
repreſented, | 
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This Quadrant, or Quarter of a Circle, is variouſly uſe- 
ful on ſundry Accounts, wiz. to take Heights and Diſlan- 
ces, Whether acceſſible or inacceſſible: To find the Hour 


of the Doy, &c. 


Its Deſcription, 

The outward Arc is divided into go Parts or Degrees (be- 
ing the fourth Part of the Circle of the Sphere) and figur'd 
from 10, 20, Ec. togo; or which Figures, are Let- 
ters ſignifying the 12 Calendar Months in the Year, as F. 
for January, F. for February, fc. And again, over thoſe 
Letters for the Months, are Lines to know the Hour of the 
Day: And upon the Line G D, are Sights of thin Braſs to 
be (pied through, or for the Sun to-ſhine through, from oue 
to the other. Laſtly, in the Middle or Point of the Qua- 
drant, wis. at A, is a Line or Thread of Silk fixed, rid 

| a Hole, 
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a Hole, with a Plummet of Lead at the End of it, and alſo 
a ſmall Bead in the Middle. | 


Some of the many Uſes of this Inſtrument are as fol- 
lows. . * 1 | 
| \ EY 


. you would know the Height of a Steeple, Tower 
or Free; hold ap the Quadrant, and view through the 
Sights the Top ot the Steeple,” Tower, or Tree, and then 
ſtep forwards or backwards, till you find the Plummet hang 
at Liberty juſt at 45 Degrees, that is, juſt in the Middle of 
the Quadrant ; then is the Height of the Steeple, Tower, 
or Tree, equal to the Diſtance of your ſtanding-place from 
the Bottom of the Steeple, adding for the Heiglich that yow 
| hold the Quadrant from the Ground, 4 


To find the Hour of the Day. 

Lay the Thread juſt upon the Day of the Month, them 
hold it till you flip the ſmall Bead or Pin's-head to reſt on 
one of the 12 o'Clock Lines; then let the Sun ſhine from ü 
the Sight at G to the other at D, the Plummet hanging at 
liberty, the Bead will reſt on the Hour-line of the Day. 


To find the Latitude of à Place nearly. 


Hold up the Quadrant, and through the Sights thereof 
(or along the Edge) ſpy, in a clear Star-light Night, the 
North Pole Star; the Plummet hanging at liberty, the 
Thread will reſt on the Degrees of Latitude of the Place 
you are in, or where you take your Obſeryation, 


Of Dialing. 


Derr is a very ancient Art, even as old as the Time 
of King Hezeliab, where mention is made of the 
Dial of Abax, in the 2d Book of Kings, Chap. xx. ver. 11. 
The Gnomon or Subſtile of a Poſt or Horizontal Dial, 
ſhould point directly South, and its Back will be then di- 
rectly North. The South may be truly known by a good 
| | Watch or Clock, juſt at Noon; for then the Sun is always 
| at the Meridian, and makes juſt 12 o'Clock ; ſo that krow- 
10g the South, it will not be difficult to find the North, it 

I deing its Oppoiite, 5 
985 F 2 | To 
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To fix a Dial North and South, 


Faſten your Board on the Top of a Poſt, and then with 


your Compaſles make 4, or 5, or 6 Cireles, one within the 
other, from the Centre or Middle, where place a large Pin 
perpendicular or upright, and nicely obſerve, when the Sun 
ſhines in the Forenoon, on which Circle the Head of the 


Pin ſhadoweth ; then there make a Mark; and do the ſame | 


in the Afternoon, when the Shade of the Pin's-head comes 
on the ſame Circle; and from the Midway of the two 
Marks, draw a Line to the Center, on which place your 
Meridian or 12 o'Clock Line; ſo will the Poſt-dial point 
North and South. 

By the Meridian-line, you may alſo know when the 
Moon, or a Star of Magnitude, comes to ihe South; which 
when they do, they are always at the higheſt, whether by 
Night or Day. IS, 38 

The following Figure repreſents a Horizontal-Dial. 


Pirſt, with a Ruler draw the Line 4 B, then croſs it in 


the Centie with another Line, as the Line CD, Warn 
| the 
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the Meridian or 12 o'Clock Line ; and the firſt Line drawn, 
| wiz. A. B. is the 6 o' Clock Line: Then open your Com- 
paſles, and place one Foot at the Beginning of the Degrees, 
or the Arc Edge of your Quadrant, and extend the other 
Foot to 60 Degrees, and with that Extent place one Foot 
in the Centre of the Dial, at E, where the two firſt Lines 
croſs one another, and draw the Semi-circle ACB, | 
Next having the 12 o'Clock Line E C, to know what Di- 
ſtance muſt be ſet off from it, for one o'clock and 11 o' Clock, 
being all one; be directed by the following ſmall Table, 


SO 9 5 © = 
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In the firſt Column againit 1 Hour and 1, you find 11 
Degrecs and 55 Minutes ; which take off the Edge of the 
Quadrant, by ſetting one Foot of the Compaſles at the Be- 
Baut oi the Diviſions under B, and the other foot to 11 
Degrees 55. Minutes; the Compaſſes ſs opened, ſet one 
Foot in the Circle at the Bottom of the 12 o'Clock Line, 
and with the other Foot of the Compaſſes make a Mark in 
the Circle both towards A and B, and from thoſe two Mai ks 
draw Lines towards the Center, which you may afterwards 
go over with Ink, Then to make the Hour lines from 2 
and 10 o'Clock, look in the Table for 2 and 10 Flours, 
where you will find 24 Degrees and 26 Minutes, which take 
off the Degrees of your Quadrant, and mark as the other 

from the 12 o'Clock Line both ways in the Circle. 
Note, The ſame is to be done for 3 and ꝙ o' Clock, and 
alſo for 4 and 8 o' Clock; and the like for 5 and 7 o'Clock ; 
and for 5 and 7, 4 and 8, above the 6 o'Clock Line, ſet off 

the ſame Diſtances as below it. | 5 

Then ſor the Height of the Gnomon or Stile admit 52 
K Degrees, take it off the Edge of the Quadrant with the 
5 Compaſſes as before, and with that Extent ſet ane Fbot at 
4 Bottom of the 12 0˙ Clock Line as before, and extend the 
2 other 
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other Foot in the Ciel, and make a Mark, and then draw a 


Line from thence to E the Center, for the upper Edge of 
the Stile, and fo raiſe 1 it direcel, over he. Meridia or Þ2 
EDI Line. 


as 07 Upright Planes, 5 | 

Thoſe Planes are faid to be rekt o or Upiigbe which 
ſtand perpendicular to the Horizon of the Place, whoſe 
upper Part pointeth to the Zenith, and their lower Par 
to the Nadir; and ſuch are the Walls of Houſes, 
Churches, Steeples, c. againſt which Dials are com. 
monly made. 

How to draw the Hour Lines on a direct South Plane, 


in the Latitude of 51 Deg, 32 Min. is deſcribed by the fol- 
lowing Repreſentation, 


<a a oa” a_ 
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Firſt draw the Circle Z E N, repreſenting; an upri 

of direct South Plane; next croſs it with the Diameters Z DN, 

Þ2 for the Meridian or 12 Clock Line 3 add E for the 
Prime vertical Circle, or Hour-line of Six. 


S-condly, out of your Line of , Chords take 38 Degrees 
28 Minutes, (the Compliment of the Latitude of the Place) 


ich end ſet that Diſtance on the Dial-Flane from Z to a, and 
oſe | from ie t Eo 
1 Thirdly, Lay a Ruler ftom © 4, and it will cut the 
es, 1 Meridian Z Nin the Point P, the Pale of the World: and 
m. a Ryler alſo laid from to s will cut the Meridian in Æ, 
Which is the Point thro' which the Equinoctial muſt paſs; | 
de, for the drawing of which, you haye 3 Points given, wiz. 
ol. and , and the Center will always be in the Meridi- 
an Line Z N. | | 


Fourthly, Divide the Semi-ciccle EN into 12 equal 
Parts, as the Points OOO, &c. 3 5 

Fifthly, Lay a Ruler to 2. and each of theſe Points OOO, 
and the Ruler will croſs the EquinoQtial Circle in the Points 
* * c. dividing that into 12 unequal Parts. 

Sixthly, Lay a Ruler to P (the Pole of the World) and 
every one of the Marks * c. and the Ruler will croſs 
the Circle of the Plane in the Points | | | Ec. 

Luaſtly, if through the Centre 2 and the reſpective 
Points | | | Ec. you draw right Lines, they will be true 
Hour-lines of an erect South- plane. | 

For the Gnomon or S ile, take 38 Deg, 28 Min. out of 
the Line of Chords, and ſet them from M to e. drawing 
the Line 2 e for the Axis of the Stile, which muſt hang 
directly over the Meridian or Hopr- line of 12, and point 
downwards to the South-pole, becauſe the Plane beholds 
the South-part of the Meridian. | 

Ia making this Dial, you make two Dials ; for the Eret 
Direct North-dial, is but the Back-ſide of the South 3; * 
for as this beholdeth the South-part of the Meridian, ſo the 
other faceth the North-part of the Meridian; and as the 
Meridian Line in the South Dial ſhews when it is 12 
o'Clock at Noon, ſo the Back fide thereof, viz. the North- 
hide, repreſents the Hour-line of 12 o'Clock at Midnight, 
and therefore not expreſſed, nor the Hour-lines of 9. 10, 
11 at Night, or of 1, 2, or 3 in the Morning, the Sun be- 
ing never ſeen by us above the Horizon at thoſe Hours: So 
that the North-dial is capable of only receiving the Hang 
— 2 4 | of 
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of 4. 5, 6, 7, and 8 in the Morning, and 4, 5, 6, 7, and $ 
at Night, and (in this Lacitude) not all of them neither; 
for it ſhines not in this Plane, at 8 in the Morning, nor at 
4 in the Afternoon; but it is beſt to put them down, as in 
the Figure following, to know how much it is paſt in the 
Morning, and what it wants of 5 in the Afternoon. 


An Erea North Dial, 


4 — — e 


To draw the Hour- lines on an erect direct Eaſt or Weſt 
Plane. Hour - lines in theſe Dials muſt be parallel to one 
another, and the Dial not have any Center, but draws as 

follows. 
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$ An Eaft Direct Dial, in the Latitude of 51 Deg. 32 Min. 
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Let 4B C D be the Dial Plane, on which is to be drawn: 
a direct Eaſt Dial: Upon the Point D, if an Eaſt Dial, and 
on the Point C, if a weſt, with the Radius (or Chord of 69 
Degrees) deſcribe the obſcure Are EF; then from your” 
Chords, take 38 Deg. 28-Min. the Compliment of the La- 
titude of the Place; and ſet them from E to F, and draw 
the Line D F. quite through the Plane; then that you may 
proportion the Stile to the Plane, ſo that you may bring on 
all the Hours from Sun-riſing to 110 Clock, aſſume tW OO 
Points in the Line FD, one towards the End D, (as the 
Point 6) for the Hour-line of 11, aod another at H. 
for the Hour-line of 6: And through the Points G and H, 


11 draw the Lines 11 G 11, and 6 HF 6; on the Point G, 
a with the Chord of 60 Degrees, deſcribe the obſcure Arc 
s FF IX and taking 15 Degrees from the Scale of Chords, 


in the Compaſſes, ſet one Foot in J, and with the other, 
cut the Arc IX, in K; through G and X, draw the Line 
G KI, cutting the Line 6 H 6 in the Point L; fo ſhall TH 
be the Height of the Perpendicular Stile proportioned to 
this Plane. | 

For the drawing of the Hour-lines, ſet one Foot of the 
Compaſſes (opened to 60 Degrees of the Chords) in L, and 
with the other deſcribe the Arc MN, between the Hour- 
| n linee 


4 
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line of 6, and the Line GL ; which divide into five equal 
Parts in the Points GOGO and a Ruler laid from the 
Point L, to each of theſe Points OO. c. will cut the 
Equinoctial Line H D in the Points ?; thro' which 
Points draw Lines parallel to 6 H 6, as the Lines 7 7, 
8 * 8, He. as may be ſeen in the Figur. 
And thus you have made two Dials, viz. a Weſt dial 
as well as an Eaſt ; (only. the Arch E E, through which the 
Equinoctial paſſeth in the Eaſt dial, is Buffet the Right- 
hand of the Plane; but in the Weſt it maſt be drawn on the 
Left; and the Hour. lines 4, 5, 6, 7. 8, 9, 10, 11, in 
the Forenoon, on the Eaſt: dial muſt be 8, 7, 6. 5, 4, 3. 
2, and 1 in the Afternoon, upon the Weſt-dial, as in the 
Figure. | RTE 5 | 
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The Stile of the Eaſt or Weſt Dials, may be either a 
ſtraight Pin of the juſt Length of the Lice H O in the other 
Figure, which is equal to HL fixt in the Point H, on the 
Hour-line of 6, and exactly perpendicular to the Plane, 
ſhewing the Hours by the Shadow of the Apex, or very 
near the Top thereof : Or, it may be a Plate of Braſs of the 
ſame Breadth with the Diſtance of the Hour-lines of 6 
and 3 3 which Plate muſt be ſet perpendicular upon the 
Hour-line of 6, and ſo it will ſhew the Hour by the Shadow 
of the upper edge thereof, as in the laſt Figure, | of 
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07 SN and colouring Dial. 
IRST, the Boards are to be bruſhed over ws . 


ſeed Oil, thinly ground with Span; Brown, done 


over three or four Times (drying between each time) a little 
thicker each time with the Colour; ;-. and _ Is called. Pri- 
ming. 


To ah the fat oll Dial. 


Boil Red-lead, and Linſeed-oil, aud à little Liberge 
of Gold, (about a Penny worth) together, till almoſt as thick 


as Syrup; and when cold, and well ſettled, pour the clear- 
eſt into a Bottle or Bladder for Uſes =T 


T he Gold Size fir Diabs, a 
Mix fine ground yellow Oaker with the aforeſaid fat on, 


to ſuch a Conſiſtency, as when uſed, it ay ſettle ſmooth. 


of itſelf, 
Mixture for Hour Jive, 


Grind Vermillion or Lamp-black with the fat Oil. 


To draw Golden Letters or Fi igures for the Hours. 


Firſt draw them with a Pencil dipt in the Gold Size be- 
fore mentioned; which when ſo dry as juſt to ſtick to your 
Fingers, then with a ſmooth-edged Pen- knife, thape your 
Leaf gold to you, Mind; take it-up with a Piece of Cotton- 
cloth fixed to the Eud of a Stick, and lay it on the Size, 
preſſing it down wich the ſame Cotton, and, when dry, 
bruſh off the looſe Gold with a Feather, and ſmooth the 


rough Edges of the Letters with a Pencil dipped in red or 


black Colour. 
| Of the Dial Plane. | 
Let the Board be of the bel ſeaſoned, krmeſt, cleareſt, 
Oak, one, two, or more Feet ſquare, and about three Inches 
thick. Take two Boards, and get them planed on both 
Sides, and then laid in the Sun-ſfrine, or near a moderate 
Fire 2 or 3 Days together; then plane them again, and fix 


them with good Joints; and faften them in 'pluing with 


wooden Peggs, as I have ſeen Coopers fix their Pieces of 
Heading for their Caſks; and when thus glued and dried, 


plane them again, and then. faſten them, by nailing two 
mall Plates of Iron or Fin on the Back. 


If you eannot get 
5 ſcaſoned 
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ſeaſoned Wood, but green, then boil it about an Hour in ; 
Water to make it tough, and keep it from warping. In v 
the general, Wood is accounted better than Stone; becauſe 
it keeps the Colouring more ſtaunch or firm. 
Before you colour your Dial-plate or Board, fix your 6 

Iron Stile of 38 Degrees (which indifferently ſerves for all 
England;) and having marked your Hour-lines with Ink, 
and faſtened a Nail at the End of each Hour-line, that the 

Head of each Nail ma) fhadow of Uired you to the Center 

When it is coloured. And as e N happen that Golden 
Letters or Figures may dect in a fe Veam, you may 
on that account'make them with W hite-Jead Paint, pointed 
with Red in a black Margin! nen your Dial is 
finiſhed, and dry, dip*# Feather in your Oil, and anoint it 
thinly; for the ner you mix or grind the Colouring with 

the Oil, the more beautiful it appears, though not ſo laſt- 

* by | 


Theſe Hints of Colouring Dials, put me in mind of ſome 
other neceſſary Touches, relating. to ſundry Mixtures of 
Colours and dying of Scuffs, &fc, colleted from Mr. Sal. 


aon's Poh graphice. 


| 'Of Colours and Dying. 


White, are Ceruſe, Flake- White, and White-lead. | 
Blacks, are Lamp-black, burnt Cherry-ſtones, and old 
Ivory burnt, pI 5 
1228 are Red - lead, Vermillion, Red oaker, and Indian 
_—- | | 
Greens, are Verdigreaſe, Verditure, and Sap-green, mad? 
| of the Juice of Buck thorn Berries. | 
= Y7e/l-ws, are Saffron, yellow-Pink, and Gambogia. 
Beos, is Umber burnt. | 
Gold- Colour, is Orpiment. | 
Again, Verdigreaſe with a little Sap green, makes a 


good and bright Green. | 
| Blues, are Ultramarine, Smalt, Indigo, and blue Bice. 


Of mixing Colours. 


Colours are mixt by being ground on a Stone with fair 
Water ſeverally, and dried, and kept in Paper Bags for 
Uſe; except Lamp-black, Saffron, Smalt, Gambogia, and 
Sap-greecn, 0 | 1 
: x ue, 


with Oil. 


| vinegar. Or take the yellow Chives in white Lilies and 


moniac With Volks of Eggs. 


Water. 


— 
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Blue, to campoundls. eisfer. a little N = Smalc® id 


A light. Blue; mix, Salt and white lead. together. 

Lead. Colour; mix Lamp-black and White - lead together 
on a Marble. 10 Male 1518 

A Fox Colour g i 18. -Umber. burnt. 

Gold-Cotour, is Orpiment mixt with fat Oil, by a Knife 
on an Earthen Plate, or Gally: tile rather. 

eme Colours from ig put Oil of Walnuts 
to t | 190" 

Yellow: cylaun; beat e 10 Powder, and ſeep it in 


Gum- water mixt for Writing. 
Red, Vermillion with Gum- water mixt for Writing. 
_ Golden Letters to write; mix Vermilion and Gum Ar- 


Of Dying Wool, Stuffs, &c. 


To dye Blue Take Woad 1 Pound, and mix it with 4 
Pints of boiling Water,. and ſteep Whites in-it 24 Hours, 

To dye Red of a clear Colour, take 60 Pints of Water 
wherein Bran has been ſteeped 24 Hours, and when ſtrain- 
ed, diſſolve 2 Pounds of Allom, and 1 Pound of Tartar ; 
in which Water boil what you have to dye for 2 Hours; 
then take it out, and boil it in half as much freſh Water 
made of Bran; wiz. 3o Pints; to which add Madder 3 
Pound, and fo perfect the Colour with moderate Warmth, 
without boiling, 

To dye Green, Fuſt make a Yellow by the DireQion un- 
derneath; then take 60 Pints of Water wherein Bran hath | 
been ſoaked, aforeſaid ; then ſtrain it, let 3 Pound of Allom 
be diſſolved in it, and then boil what you have to dye in 
it, for two Hours. 

To dye Yellow, take Woad, 2 Pound of the ſaid Water 
of Bran, and boil till the Colour is good. 

And if you would have the ſaid Yellow to be Green, put 


the Stuff into the aforeſaid Blue Lye. 


To dye a Sad Colour, add ae to the Black- Dye 


before-mentioned. 
To dye Linen or Thread, Ec. light Red: Take Powder 


of Brazil and Vermilion, of cach 1 Ounce, boiled 1 in. Allom- 


Pg 
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To dye Linen or Thread Yellow 3:diffolve Gambo gia in 
Allom-water, &c. X 

To ſtain Skins Blue: Boil Elder-berries, and with the 
Liquor bruſh; -over'the Skins, and wring them, then bcil 
the Berries in Allom-water, and wet them twice over. 


Sn 0 

100 2 MO} Of Money.” | 
HE Cutrerit Coin ef this Nation, is made either of 

Copper, Silver, or Gald Of Copper is made the Far- 
things and Halfpence. Of Swe, the Pennies, T'wo-pences, 
Three-pences, Groats, Six pences, Shillings, Half-crowns, 
and Crowns: But there is very little Silver coined below the 
Six-pence.: Of Cold is made the Quarter Guinea, the Half 
Guinea, the Guinea, and the 5 Guinea Piece: Beſides 
there are Foreign Pieces of Gold that paſs, tho' with ſome 
Scruple ; as the Portugueſe Moidore, at 27 s. Pieces of 365. 
each; and others of 3 J. 12. There are alſo ſome few 
ancient Pieces of Gold of a Pale Colour, as being alloyed 
with Silver, and therefore may be reckoned the beſt, and 
ſometimes called Ange] or Crown Gold ; but the old Gold 


or Broad Pieces are moſtly alloyed with Copper, which 
makes them cf a reddiſh Colour, 


Imaginary Money. 


We appropriate ſeveral Names of Money, of which there 
1s no Coin ; as, fie.” | 


In 5 

The Pound of — ä — — 20 0 
The Mark — — — 1 4 
The Noble, or half Mark — — — cc 8 
„The Angel — — 10 0 


In Ergland, Accompts are kept in Pounds, Shillings, and 
Pence Sterling; and their Marks are derived from their 
MMames in Latin, vz. /. for Libre or Pounds, 3. for Soli di 
or Shillings, 4. for Denarii or Pence, gr. for Quadrantes, or 
Farthings, 4 making a Penny; and expreſſed or ſet down 
thus: | 1e d; ame: 


4 16 8. 2 
but better thus, J. 4—16—8f: the Mark for Pounds 
ſtanding before the Sum denominates the firſt Number, and 
the others are known of Courſe; ſor after Pounds follow 
Shillings, and after Shillings ſucceed Pence, Cs. * 
| the 
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the Price of any Thing is Shillings and r . 15 let 


down thus : : . 22 

% Las cc919199-19blg [64 30A en: 12 1871 0 
or thus, 4 Wa 57 And ban aue wat en mad Parts 
of a Penny, expreſſed thus; b $1914 


4 62 

or thus, 4/6. The latter Way by {ome is accounted the 
neater, and the belt Method to expreſs Tags of a Fenn ee 
Farthings ; ; thus, 1 þ 
3 a Farthing, bf one fourth Patt bf what it follows. 
2 a Half-yenny,'or one balf öf what it follows. 
1 three Forte $3 r 3-4this,"or by 'of "What; it Mtn 

Add being d ds fer Pede . ſe, the un ex. Figure ſhews 
is divided into, and 
the upper Figore ſhews how many '6f thoſe under Parts the 
Fraction flands for; as thus, Z of an Ell, 2 of àa Foot, or 9 
Inches; and the ſame of a Shilling is 9, Pencez of a Tours | 
18 1 | 123 
if jou a are to ſet down 6 Y ards and 8 hay, ths tine, & 


Nineteen Hundred three Quatters 2 af n 0 gh o 38h, 


Sixteen Pounds and a Quarter A to TED 165 
or elſe thus, 16 C4, 1615 K, 5 S 14 Days 4. Here 
the Name is put between the whole Number and the Frac- 
tion, which I think is the plainer and better way: For Ex- 
ample, 6 f Hhd may, through Ignorance or Wilfulneſs, be 
read, 6 half Hhds, as well as 6 Hhds and half; and at a 
certain Place where I-have- had Buſineſs, the Wharfingers 
Clerks 3 theis he's Hhds in y Manner. N 


Table of the Value of Gold and . ka 


0 01 3. 85” 

„ l bend is woscb- — — 48 oO © 
Gold 1 Ounce — — 105 5 — — 4 O Oo. 
i Penny Weight ⸗ - O 4 8 

1 Grain -_ — Cu 0 2 

4 * A nick is worth S— - — 3 0 0 

„ Ji Once; rð⁊v— 05 6 
Silver, 1 Penny Weight 0 8 | 
1 Grain = * — — — 0 0 2 

: | A 


© 
* 
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A . E, exhibiting at one View the Value of 
any Number of Portugal Pieces of Gold d, in Eng- 
5 Ker. and by ON: 4 
Portugal Pieces 
Num, at EE at 
a1 13 179 7 16049 18:0 7-9-8 
i Fs 4 8 A 7. 4, 5 
11 3 12 © 1 16 0 18 © 51 7 
= 7 4 0 3 12 © 1 16 © 2 14 8 
3 10 16 © 8 8 0 2 140 1 1 0 
4 14 8 0 74.9 3 12:0 8 
ee 90S 4 10 ol 6 I5 © 
6 21 1 0 10 16-0] 5 8 of 8 2 8 
40 3-12 01-0 =: & of 9 9 
8] 28 16 © I 4 8 0 #4 0 19 10 © 
VV 1 
io 3 ei so 9 0 ol 13 10 © 
#6 7% © Of 46 001-48 -@-0 27 88 
300 108 o of 54 oo 27 o 0 45 10 © 
40] 144 .0 of 74 Oo 36 6 0 54 © © 
50] 180 oof 90 oo 45 oO of 67 10 © 
50] 2.6. 0 0] 208 Oe 54 o of 81 O o 
70 252 c of 120 o of 63 00 94 10 © 
- $0]... 288 O o 144:-0 of [972 0.0. 108; 6 
96e 324 0 Of 102 o of 81 o of. 121 00 
100 362 0 of 180 oof 90 oof 135 00 
200 - 720-0 ©| 360 o ol 180 o % 210 DO 
300 1080 o o 540 o / 2750 oof 4% © c 
400, 1440 0 of 720 o of 360 oo 540 oc 
500; 1800 o of. 900 o 450 Oo o 8 
| 600; 2160 O of 1080 oo 540 0 o 810 Oo © 
700 2520 0 9, 1260 © cf 630 o 0 945 9 c 
þ 800} 2889 © oO 1410 Oo 720 © of 1080 o = 
900; 3240 Oc} 1620 0 0 810 oo 1215 0 o 
1000 3600 o o 1800 o of go © © 1350 0 C 
ooo So O Of cooo o Ol4500 O of 6759 oc 
T0000 z O os o ofgaooro e o of 13500 © 0 
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ATABLE for Buying or Selling any Commodity 
by the Great iJundred, which is 112 Pounds. 
4. % . 5. dA d. .. 3.4 4. L. J. . 1. . 
0. 1% 2 iin 44 een ee, 
20 4 v| 23 2 16.8] 81 
F 8 15 0 
| 100 9 47 063 5 4113 06 1 419 0 8:17 4 
CCTV 
20 14 0 23 10 0 26 6 00 2] 9 28 
30 10 4] 313 12 4 36 84] 31 9 4 4 
| 2 00 18 8] 8 03 14 1:4 06 10 80 of 9: 6 8 
111 10 rn 106 Ire 
2201 34] 213 19'4| 26 104% 2] 941 4 
0 36 17 88 3] 9138 
[4-08 o 9 94 4 ofts o/ ovofziof 9160 
1 is 61 1] 9 18 4 
21 12 24 8 8] 27 4 2110 08 
31150 4 “ 3% 70 3 30 
4 01 17 4/10 04 13 4116 0/7 9 41:2 0 10 5 4 
11.19 8 114 18 8 157 11 1110 7 
22 2 " 214 18 cf 217 14 2] 10 
32 44 :35 O© 4} : 317-16 44 $110 184 
5 02 6811 os 2 8% os 18 8[23 0 10 14 8 
1:2: 90 115. 5 118: 2 0f. 44 10-17 
$3.11-4-"33 7:4 28 3 4] 2 10 19 
33 13 $f. Is 9 6 318 81. gE41 1.8 
} 6 02 16 012 O 12 li od bo diro 4 Of 


EXAMPLE. 


Firft, at 5 4. 3 9. the Pound, what is the Great Hundred? 
Look in the Table for 5 4. 3 9. in the Firſt Column, and 

- againſt it in the Second, you ſhall find 2 J. 13 s. 8 d. and 
ſo much will 112 Pounds coſt. Again, if a Hundred 
Weight coſt 4 J. 8 3. 8 d. find 4 J. 8:, 8 d. and againſt 
it, in the Column towards the Left Hand, you wil! find, 
9 4. 2 4. and ſo much it is by the Pound, | 


— 
Tom r 
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W * a — 4 £ 
N. . 4 . 
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, . * . 4 
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Note, For every Farthing that pne Pound doth coſt 
reckon Two Shillings and Four Pence, and that is the 
| Price of the Great Hundred. 1 
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INTEREST at Three per Cent. 


* 


2 


Prin- 5er One Day. Th:rty Days.| A Year. 
ſcipal. J. 7 4. „ „. iS 
L 1 6 * 7 1 
* I #1 
3 13 19 2 
4 1 1 TS 3 
5 5 
: 3 3 * 1 
2 5 S-L 1 
. 43] 493 
— | are 5_4 3 
3 7 3 88 
30 2 1 18 
na | 3 11134 „ 
3 1 $481 3-16 
60 Br 2 11 2] 1 16 
70 1 * 3 „ 
80 1 2 3 5 [7 #2 
0 IA 
100 2 4 11 3 
200 3 3 9 10 10 5 
pr 5:1. 14 $01 '9- 
40D, 7 3 19 8 31 12 
Juv 30-4 2-4-7318 
600 1131 9 7 18 
700 SEE a: 
800 CCC 
900 EB Eo IS 
woot x 7313 9 391 30 
2000 3 32418 7 2 50 
„ A NT W.- 
4009 6 6 3 9 19: 3 1120 
5009 8. 221182 6 7 | res 
60090 9 10 1|14 15 10 31180 
7009 iT b #19 F 2 2210 
8000 13 13119 14 6 1]240 
9000 14 9 2 22 3 10 270 
10000 16 5 1] 24 13 1 20306 
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IxTERES r at Five per Cent. 


for One Day. Thirty Days. A Year. | 
: J. 8.46. f. l. . d. fl. 3. 4 f. 
2 : 
3 3 
: 3 * 
| I - 
| | 5 
5 | I 3 4 
5 43 Ine d OH6 ha 
3 2 „ 
13 3 2 2 
2 4 1 3 
MY 5 10 
$8 6 4 
= 7 4 10 
| 31 8-4 , 
11 16 2 
„„ 15 
VVV 20 
„FF 25 
1 7-34 *-9 4:8 30 
1 17 3 17 6 33 | 
„% -5 .9 4-0 2 
r 
V 
8 338 4 42100 
8 2 2012 6 6 3150 
10 11 2116. 8 9 iſ ⁊co 
13 8 120 10 11 2 250 
16 5 24 13 1 3300 
19 2 28 15 4 1360 
1 1 11 [132.14 6 1/400 
14 7 3130 19 8 3450 
11 2143 111 fe 
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A Hint of Generals, or Things proper to be known and re- 
membred on proper Occaſions, _ 
A Ream of Paper, 20 Quires. 
A Quire of Paper, 24 Sheets. 
A Bale of Paper, 10 Reams. | 
A Roll of Parchment, 5 Dozen, or 60 Skins. 
A Dicker of Hides, 10 Skins. 
Ditto of Gloves, 10 Dozen Pair. 
A Laſt of Hides, 20 Dickers. 
A Load of Timber unhewed, 40 Foot. 
A Chaldron of Coals, 36 Buſhels. 
A Hogſhead of Wine, 63 Gallons. 
Ditto of Beer, 54 Gallons. 
A Barrel of Beer, 36 Gallons. 
Ditto of Ale, 32 Gallons. 
A Groſs, 144 or 12 Dozen. 
A Weigh of Cheele, 256 Pounds. 
Days in a Year, 365, Weeks 52, and Hours $;66. 
Pence in a Pound, 249, Farthings, 960. 
An Acre of Land 160 ſquare Poles or Perches. 
A Laſt of Corn or Rape ſeed, 10 Quarters. 5 
Ditto of Pot-aſhes, Cod-fiſh, White-herrings, Meal, Pitch, 
and Tar, 12 Barrels. : 8 
Ditto of Flax and Feathers 17 C. of Gun- powder 24 Bar- 
rels, or 2400 Ib. of Wool, 4368 lb. | 
A Tun of Wine, 252 Gallons : Oil of Greenland, 252 Gal- 
lons; and ſweet Oil of Genoa, 236 Gallons. | | 
A Tan 1n Weight, 20 C. of Iron, &c. but of Lead there is 


but 19 C. anda half, called a Fodder or Fother. 
A Todd of Wool, 28 Pounds. 8 


A Pack of Ditto, 364 Pounds. 

A Load of Bricks, 500; and of plain Tiles, 1000, | 
A Stone of Fiih, 8 lb. and of Wool, 14 lb. The fame for 
Horſeman's Weight, and alſo Hay; but Pepper, Cinna- 

mon, and Allom, have but 13 lb. 4 to the Stone. 
Ditto of Glaſs, 5 Pounds; and a Seam of ditio, 24 Stone, 
A 200 of Hay, 56 Pounds; anda Load of ditio, 39 Truſ- 
by '- 9 | 
Note, Nev Hay in Jun? and Auguſt, ought ts be 60 
Pounds to the Truſs ; as per Statute of 2 of William 


and Mary, 1693. 
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A Cade of Red. Herunge, §oo ; and of Sprats, 1000, | 


Irow: 125 Shot, b. to che Store Ps % 


F 118119) 2111-9! 10 o. wr JN 5181 9 
g Barrels Us Nang, Cotmoditity.” 
119H VT! 113 E. One ae, 


A has 0 win 1 Raiſins, 1 C Ws. | 
A double Barrel, 60 Ib. „Oil gi Galions and da 


Nuts or Apples; 3 Buſhels. gi Spaniſh Todaede. 2 C bs 


| Pot-aſh or Barilla 290 lb. - 2481 3. 18 

White or Black Plates, 309. Gunpoyder, 1 0. wt. 
Candles 10 doz. lb.. Soap, 240 lb. | 
Salmon or Eeles, 42 Gall. Buttex, - 224 Ib. | 
Figs 3 qrs. 14 lb, io 204 439 Herrings, 32 Gallons. 


Things in Whelifale Trade, Bought and fold by the Thouſand, 


Cuttle Bone. J Bricks, -.-;.. 
Oranges and Lemons. . . Clinkers or F louder Tiles. 
Chair Nails. Billets and Leaves of Horn. 


Tacks and Tenter Hooks. | Barrel Hoops. 

Pomegranates and Tazels. Squirrel Skins. 

Gooſe Quills and Thimbles. | Slat and Hilling Stones. 
Pins and ſmall Needles by the 1000 Dozen. 


Things fold and bought at Six Score to the Hundred. 


Banks and Barlings. Cole, Ling, and New- 
Barrel and Pipe Boards, | 

Bompſpars and Bow-ftaves, 

Canipars and Caprevans. 
Herrings and Deal Boards. 
Nails, Eggs, and Cod-fiſh, 


of all ſorts. 
Ells of Canvas, and moſt F o- 
reign Linens. 


And, Hased Staves. 


/ Bonds, Bills, Indentures, Letters of Attorney, Wills, 


and other uſeful Writings. 


Precedents of theſe are very neceſſary, not only for the 


underſtanding of them, but to know how to make them 
properly on Occaſion. 


A Bord from One to one. e 
NOW all Men by theſe Preſents. that I Abraham 


ot London, Gentleman, am held aud hmly bound to John 
2 Melwer, 


' foundlagd: fiſh, Stock- fiſh = 


Darmell, of the Pariſh of St. S:pulchres, in the City 


by 


Þe Toung Man f bejt Compamot. 9395 < 
Mel ver, of the ſaid City of London Eſq; in the Sum of 

Fifty Pounds of good and lawful Money of Great Britain, 

to be paid to the ſaid John Melwer, or to his certain Attor- 
ney, his Executors, Adminiſtrators, or Aſſigns; for the 
true Payment whereof, I bind myſelf, my Heirs, Exe- 
cutors, and Adminiſtrators, firmly by theſe Preſents ſealed 
with my Szal. Dated this twenty-firft day of Fanuary, 
in the Seventh Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord 
George the Third, by the Grace of God of 'Grea? Britain, 
Fr ance, and Ireland, Ring, Defender of the Faith, and fo 
forth, and in the Year of our Lord, One thouſand Seren 
hundred and Sixty: ſeven- E „ 

The Condition of khis Obligation is ſuch, That if the 
above bounden Abraham Darmell, his Heirs, Executors, 
or Adminiſtrators, do well and truly pay, or cauſe to be 
paid to the above- named ba Mebver, his Executors, Ad- 
minftrators; or Aſſigns, the full Sum of twenty-five Pounds 
of good and lawful Money of Great Britain, on the.twen- 
tieth Day of Auguſt next enſuing the Date hereof, with 
the lawful. Intereſt thereof: Then this Obligation to be void, 
or elſe to remain, continue, and be in full Force and 
Virtue, | | | 

Sealed and Delivered 

(being firſt duly | 
 flamped) in the | 8 
Preſence of Abra bam Darmel. O 
Gregory Needy, 
Thomas Truſty. ' 
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Note. The Mari O, in this aul the Form ſubſequent, 
repreſents the Seal, awhich in thi;, and ail thoſe in wh:ch it 
aprears, ought to be affixed; the Perſon who executes any 0 
th. (a Will excepted, concerning which: Direction: will be 
given in its Place) is in the Preſence of the Witneſſes to 
take off the Seal (that is the Inflrument with which the 
Impreſſion was made) and then taking the Paper or Parch- 
ment, in his or her Right-hand, is to pronounce theſe Wards, 
I deliver this as my Att and Deed for the Purpoies within 
mentioneQ, | 
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A Bill with a Penalty. 


kins of the City of Chicheſter, in the County of Syfex, 
ictualler, do acknowledge myſelf indebted to Marlin 
Moneyman, of Eaſt Grimſtiad in the County aforeſaid Gia- 
ſier, in the Sum of twenty Pounds of good and lawful Mo- 
ney of Great Britain, to be paid unto the ſaid Martin Mo- 
neyman, his Heirs, Executors, Adminiſtrators, or - Aſhgus, 
in or upon the 2gth Day of Sefrember next enſuing the Date 
hereof without Fraud or further Delay: For and in conſi- 
deration of which Payment well and truly to be made and 
done, I bind myſelf, my Heirs, Executors, and Adminiftra- 
tors, in the Penal Sum of forty Pounds, of the like lawful 
Money, firmly by theſe Preſents: In witneſs whereof, I 
have hereunto ſet my Hand and Seal this twenty-fifth Day 
of March, in the Seventh Year of the Reign of our Sove- 
reign King GeokGE, the Thüd, and in the Year of our 
Lord God, 1767. _ | | 


Signed, Sealed, and Deli- 


1 K NO W all Men by theſe Preſents, that I John Jen- 


vered in the Preſence of Jobn Jenkin!'. 0 


Titus Teſtimony, 
Andrew Affidavit. 


A ſhort Bill or Note of one's Hand. 


T7” NOW all Men by theſe Preſents, That I Peter Pennry- 
leſs, of the Pariſh of Sz. Sawicur's Southwark, in the 
County of Surrey, Blackſmith, do owe, and own myſelt to 
flare indebted to Robert Rich, of the Pariſh of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, in the County of Middleſex, Gent. in the juſt 


and due Sum of five Pounds, of lawful Money of Great 


| Britain, which by theſe Preſents I promiſe to pay unto 
him the ſaid Robert Rich, at or upon the ſixth Day of Cdlober 


next enſuing the Date hereof: For the true Performance 


of which Payment, well and truly to be made, and in 
witneſs hereof, I have ſet my Hand to theſe Preſcnts, this 
fifth Day of May, 1767. | 


Among Men of Buſineſs the following Form is com- 
monly uſed, and is equally effectual in Law. R 


Peter Pennyle/s. 


2 


leceived, this fifch Day of May 1767, by 


| Wards at Length ; they may be ſuite1 to any Condition, by 
"& 7 


The Young Man's bejt C ompanion. 


” Promiſe to pay to Mr. Robert Rich, or his Order, the 
| Sum of five Pounds, five Months after Date, for Value 


Peter Pennyltſs, 


This Note is transferable to another, if Robert Rich 
writes his Name on the Back thereof; but then if Peter 
Pennyleſs doth not pay it, Robert Rich is liable thereto, 


A Penal Bill from Two to One. 
NOW all Men by theſe Preſents, That We Lawrence 


Luckleſs and Peter Pauper, both of the Pariſh of Saint 
Dunſtan, Stepney, in the County of Middleſex, Weavers, do 


acknowledge and own ourſelves to ftand indebted to Ga- 


briel Greedy, of the Pariſh of Saint Olawe, Southavark, in 
the County of Surry, Feltmaker, in the juſt and due Sum of 
ten Pounds, of good and lawful Money of Great Britain, 


to be paid unto him the ſaid Gabriel Greedy, his Heirs, Ex- 


ecutors, Adminiſtrators, or Aſſigns, at or upon the thirteenth 
Day of October next enſuing the Date hereof, without Fraud 


or further Delay; for and in conſideration of Which Pay- 
ment well and truly to be made, we do bind our Heirs, Ex- 


ecutors, and Adminiſtrators, in the penal Sum of twenty 
Pounds of the like lawful Money, firmly by theſe Preſents. 
In witneſs whereof, we have hereunto ſet our Hands and 
Seals, this ſixteenth Day of May, in the Seventh Year of 
the Reign of our Sovereign Lord King Georce the Third, 


c. and in the Year of our Lord One thouſand Seven 


hundred and ſixty-ſeven, 
Signed, Scalid, and deli- 
viered in the Preſence of 
Wimbledon Witneſs, 
Timothy Teftis. 


Note, That Bills without Penalty are of ns more Force or 
laſting than Book Debts, as they are not ſealed ; yet they are 
efteemed better Security, becauſe the Party's Hand, if he con- 
tends, may be proved againſt him: But oft-times, on an Ad- 


TLaur. Luckleſis, © 
Peter Paup:r. 0 


juſiment of Accounts, it is uſual to have the Party's Hand t 


the Book, which it as valid as the other; but, in my Opinion, 
there ought to be a Witneſs to either of them, 
Note alſo, Al Obligations mufi be in Engliſh, and the 


by 
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only altering tho Name or Names, Place er Places of Abode, 
Title or Titles, Sum or Sum of Money, Date, &c. 

Every Bond, Letter of Attorney, Ic,deniure, and other 
ching tu which a Seal is affixed, Wills excepted, mult, to 
render it effectual, be flamped with chree S:xpenny Stamps. 

Note, fy à late Af of Parliament, a Shilling Stamp 
more is becume necffary. 


Thus you may proceed of yourſelf, and fave the Charge 


of going too far diſtant to a Scrivener or an Attorney, here | 
being no other Charge neceilary but the S.amp'da Pager, |: | 
and your own Trouble of Writing. 35 a 4 
L A Letter of Attorney. 
T7” NOW all Men by tneſe Prelents, that T Charles ; 
Careful of Lewes, in the County of S, /e, Apo- p 
tuccaty, (for divers Conhdeiaticns and guod Cauics me here- 1 
unto moving) have made, or dained, conſtituted, and ap- 1 
pointed, and by theſe Pieſents do make, ordain, conſtitute, 1 
and appoint, my truſty Friend Milliam Wap ſtaß, of P. n- b 
fey, in the C unty aforeſaid, Gentleman, my irve and law. 1 
fu. Attorney, for me, in my Name, and to my Uſe, to zſfk, lc 
demand, recover, or receive, of and from A. B. of Rye in 4 
the ſaid County, the Sum of forty Pounds; giving, and by . 
theſe Preſents granting to my ſaid Attorney, my ſole and G 
fu | Power and Authority, to take, purſue, and follow ſuch FF ., 
legal Courſes, for the Recovery, Receiving, ard Obtain- V 
ing of the ſame, as I myſelf might or could do, wete 1 per- ta 
ſonally preſent ; and upon the Receipt of the ſame, Acquit- M 
tances, and other ſufficient Diſcharges, for me, and in my i 
Name, to make, ſign, ſeal, and deliver; as alſo, one or 8 
more Aitorney or Attornics under him to ſubſtitute or ap- do 
point, and again at his Pleaſure to revoke ; and further to P; 
do, perform, and execute for me, and in my Name, all 1 x 
ard ſingular Thing or Things, which are or may be ne- oe 
ceſſary, touching and concerning the Premiſes, as fully, I 


throughly, and intirely, as I the ſaid Charies Careful, in my 
own Peilon, ought or could do in and about the ſame: 
Ratifying, Aliowing, and Confirming whatiocver my ſaid 
Attorney ſhall lawfully do, or cauſe to be done, in and 
about the Execucion of the Premiſes, by virtue of theſe 
Preſents: In Witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſet my 

_ Hand and Scal, the ſixth day of May, in the ſeventh 
Year. of he Reigu of our ſovereign Lord Cones ns 

| I hird, 


* 
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Third, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, 
&c. and in the Year of our Lord One thouſand Seven 
hundred and Sixty ſeven. | 


| A Letter of Attorney by a Seaman, 
1 NO W all Men by theſe Preſents, That I Timothy 

| f Tarpaulin, Mariner, now belonging to his Majeſty's 
S.up the Rye, for divers good Cauſes and Confiderations me 

_ thereunto moving, have, and by theſe Preſents do make my 
truſty Friend Henry Hearty, Citizen and Baker of London, 
[or my beloved Wife Penelepe Tarpaultn] my true and 
lawfal Attorney, for me, and in my Name, and for my Uſe, 
to aſk, demand, and receive, of and from the Right Ho- 
nourable the 'Treaſurer or Pay maſter of his Majeſty's Navy, 
and the Commiſſioners of Prize money, and whom elle it 
may concern, as well all ſuch Wages and Pay, Bounty- mo- 

ney, Prize-money, and all other Sum and Sams of Money 

| whatſoever, as now are, and which hereafter ſhall and may 

| be due, or payable unto me; alſo all ſuch Penſions, Sa- 
laries, Smart-money, or all other Money and Things what- 
ſoever, which now are, or at any Time hereafter ſhall or 
may be due to me, for my Service, or otherwiſe, in any 
one of his Majeſty's Ship or Ships, Frigates or Veſſels : 
Giving and hereby granting, unto the ſaid Attorney, full 
and whole Power, to take, purſue, and follow ſuch legal 
Ways and Courſes, for the Recovery, Receiving, and Ob- 
taining, and Diſcharging upon the ſaid Sum or Sums of 
Money, or any of them, as I myſelf might gr could do, 


| were [I perſonally preſent; and I do hereby ratify, allow, 
1 and confirm, all and whatever my Attorney ſhall lawfully 
. do, or cauſe to be done, in and about the Executicn of the 
0 Premiſes, by virtue of th:ſe Preſents : in witneſs wh2reof, 
l 1 have hereunto ſet my Hand and Sea], this twenty ſe- 
bs cond Day of March, one thouſand Seven hundred and 
Q Sixty ſeven, c. 5 

* Timothy Tatpaulin. O 
d A hart Will in Legcl Form. 

N the Name of God, Amen I William Weakly of the 


City of London, Haberdaſher, being very Sick and 
14 Weak in | or in perfect Health of] Body, but [or, and] of 
10 perfect Mind and Memory, Thanks be given unto God : 
"I calling unto Mind the Moriality of my Body, and knowing 
| DL En that, 


* 


1 
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that it is appointed for all Men once to die, do mile and 
ordain this my laſt Will and Teſtament, That is to ſay, 


Principally and firſt of all, I give and recommend my Soul 
into the Hand of Almighty God that gave it, and my Body 


] recommend to the Earth, to be buried in decent Chri- 
ſtian Burial, at the Diſcretion of my Executors ; nothing 
doubting but at the general Reſurrection I ſhall receive the 
ſane again, by the mighty Power of God. And as touch- 
inz ſuch worldly Eſtate wherewith it has pleaſed God to 
bleis me in this Life, I give, deviſe, and diſpoſe of the 


fame in the following Manner and Form: 


Firſt, | give and bequeath to E:zzabeth, my dearly be- 


loved Wife, the Sum of Five hundred Pounds, of lawful 


Money of England, to be raiſed and levied out of my 
Eſtate, together with all my Houſhold Goods, Debts, and 


. moveable Effeas. 


4 fo, | give to my well beloved Daughter El,zaberh 


Heal, whom I likewiſe conſtitute, make, and ordain the 


ſole Executrix of this my laſt Will and Teſtament, all and 
ſingular my Lands, Meſſuages, and Tenements, by her 
freely to be poſſeſſed and enjoyed. And I do hereby ut- 
terly difallow, revoke and diſannul all and every other 
former Teſtaments, Wills, Legacies, Bequeſts, and Exe- 


cutors by me in any ways before named, willed and be- 


queathed ; ratifying and corfirming this, and no other, to 
be my laſt Will and Teſtament. In Witneſs whereof I 
have hereunto ſet my Hand ard Seal, this twelf h Day of 
April, in the Year of our Lord One thouſand Seven hun— 
dred and Sixty ſeven. | 
Signed, ſealed, publiſhed, pronmnced | | 
and declared, by the ſaid William Will. Weakly. © 
Weakly, as his laſt Will and | 
Teſtament, in the Preſence of 
us, who in his Preſence, and in 
the Preſence of each other, have 
bereto ſubſcribed our Names. 
Henry Hardy, 
Samuel Short, 
William Wortle. 


The Teſtator after taking off the Seal, muſt, in the 
Preſence of the Witneſſes, pronounce theſe Words, I pub- 
liſh and declare this to be my laft Will and Teflament. 5 

1 ote 


\ 
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Note, If a Will be already made, and the Per ſen hath no- 
mind to alter it, but to add ſomething more, there may be 
affixed the following Codicil or Schedule to it, and it will 
and good in Law, as Part of the Will. * 


A Codicil 10 a Will. 


Be it known to all Men ty theſe Preſents, That I Vl. 
liam Weakly, of the City of London, Haberdaſher, have 
made and declared my laſt Will and Teſtament in Writing, 
bearing Date the 12ih Day of April One thouſand Seven 
hundred Sixty-ſeven, I the ſaid William Weaky, by ths 
preſent Codicil, do ratify and confirm my ſaid laſt Will 
and Teltamentz and do farther give and bequeath unto 
my loving Coufin and Godſon William Weakly, junior, the 

Sam of fifty Pounds of good and lawful Money of England, 
to be paid unto him the (aid William Weaty, by my Exe- 
cutiix, out of my Eſtate: And my Will and Meaning is, 

that this Codieil be adjudged to be a Part and Parcel of my 
laſt Will and Teſtament; and that all Things therein men- 
tioned and contained be faithfully and truly performed, and 
as fully and amply in every reſpect, as if the ſame were ſo 
, declared and ſet down in my ſaid laſt Will and Teſſament. 
; Witneſs my Hand this twentieth Day of April One thou- 
fand Seven hundred and Sixty-ſeven. Ed &: 
| Signed in the Preſence __- William Wall. 
b of” us, 
3 8 
| Ceo 


J 
. 7 f 
9 
* 
* 


Mee, A Deed of Gift. | 
2 all People to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, I. 
George Generous do ſend Greeting, Know ye, That — 
I the ſaid George Generous, of the Pariſh of Pancraſi. in the 
County of Middleſex, Brick. maker, for and in conſideration ? 
of the Love, Good-will, and Affection which I have and 
do bear towards my loving Siſter, Sarah Sorrowful, of 
the ſame Pariſh and County, Widow; have given and 
granted, and by theſe Preſents do freely give and grant unto 
the ſaid Sarah Sorrowful, her Heirs, Executors, or Admi- 
niſtrators, all and ſingular my Goods and Chattles, now be. 
. ing in my preſent Dwellipg-houſe in the Pariſh aforeſaid, 
5 known by the Name of F:er's Figgary ; of which (before 
. | the Signing of theſe Preſents) I have delivered her, the ſaid 
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* Sarah Sorrow ful, an Inventory figned with my own Hand, 
aud bearing even Date, to have and to hold all the ſaid 
Goods and Chatiels in the faid Premiſes or Dwe!ling-touſe, 
to her the ſaid Sarah Sorrowfu!, her Heirs, Executors, or 
_ Adminiſtrators, from henceforth, as her and their proper 
Goods and Chattels abſolutely without any manner of Con- 
dition. In Witneſs whereof, I have hereunto put my Hand 
and Scal, this Tenih Day of April One thouſend Seven 
and Sixty ſeven, _ | f 
Signed, Sealed, and Deli- Secorge Generous, O 
ve rea in the Preſence of” | EET 
Daniel Drayton, 
Aaron Atkins, 
Note, This Precedent may be extended to the giving away 
ef Catile, Corn, Hiuſe or Land, if not Entailed, &c. but 
the Particulars muſi be named, &C. 


And Indenture of Apprentieeffip. 
| HIS Indenture Witneſſeth, That Richard Reynolds, 
1 Son of Robert Reynolds, late of Pemſey in the County 
of Suſſex, hath put himſelf, and by theſe Preſents doth vo- 
luntarily put himſelf Apprentice to Charles Carpenter, Citizen 


and Linen-draper of London, to learn his Art, Trade, or My. 


| fiery, and after the manner of an Apprentice, to ſerve him 
from the Day of the Date hereof, for and during the full Term 
of Seven Years next enſuing : During all which Time, he 
the ſaid Apprentice his faid Maſter ſhall faithfully ſerve, his 
Secrets keep, his lawful Commands 1 glad ly 
ooey. He ſhall do no Damage to his ſaid 
it to be done by others, without letting or giving Notice 
thereof to his ſaid Maſter, He ſhall not waſle his ſaid Ma- 
| ſter*s Goods, nor lend them unlawfully to others. He ſhall 


not commit Fornication, nor contract Matrimony within the 


| ſaid Term. At Cards, Dice, or any unlawful Game he 

ſhall not play, whereby his ſaid Maſter may be damaged, 
With his own Goods, or the Goods of others during the ſaid 
' ] erm, wichout Licence of his ſaid Maſter, he ſhall peither 
buy nor fell. . He ſhall not abſent himſelf Day nor Night 
f.om his ſaid Maſter's Service without his Leave. Nor 


haunt Alehouſes, 'Taverns, or Play houſes : But in all Things 


benave himſelf as a faithful Apprentice ought to do, during 


the ſaid Term. And the ſaid Maſter ſhall uſe the utmoſt of 


his Eadcavours to teach, or cauſe to be taught and inſtructed, 
my e - ThE 


alter, nor ſee 
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the ſaid Apprentice in the Trade and M, ſtery he now pro-, 


| feſſeth, occupieth or followeth; and procure or provide 


for him the ſaid Apprentice, ſufficient Meat, Drink, Ap- 
pirel, Waſhing and Lodging, fitting for an Apprentice, 
during the ſaid Term. And tor the true Perfo: mance of all 
and every the ſaid Covenan's and Agreements either of the 
ſaid Parties binds themſelves unto the other by theſe Preſents. 

In Witneſs whereof they have interchangeably put their 
Hands and Seals this 16th Diy of Joril, in the 7th Year of 
the Reign of our Sovereign Lord GeoksGE III. by the Grace 
of God, King of Great Britain, &c. and in the Year of our 


Lord God, Oae thouſand Seven hundred and S'xty-ſeven. 


Note, If an Apprentice be inrolled before a Juſtice of the, 
Peace or other froper Officer, (the Chamberlain being ſuch in 
London) he cannot ſue out his Indenture, but upm Prof 
of unmerciful Uſage, Want of Victuali, or other Neceſſa- 
ries, or his Maſter's being uncapable of teaching him his 
Trade, or not cauſing it ſo to be done at his proper Charge 
by others. And the ſame holds good in relation to a Mi- * 
fireſs. But there being no Inrollment, an Indenture may be 
ſued out without ſhewing Cauſe, in Cities "and Corpora- 


trons, &c. 


F A General Releaſe. 


NOW all Men by theſe Preſents, That I Peter 
Peaceable of Haſtings, in the County of Sa, To- 
bacconiſt, have remiſed, releaſed, and for ever quit Claim 


to William Pinter of Rye in the County aforeſaid, Fiſh- 


Chapman, his Heirs, Executors, and Adminiſtrators, of all 
and all manner of Action and Actions, Suits, Bills, Bonds, 
Writings, Debts, Dues, Duties, Accompts, Sum and Sums 
of Money, Leaſes, Mortgages, Judgments by Confeſſion or 
otherwiſe obtained, Executions, Extents, Quarrels, Con- 
trove: ſies, Treſpaſſes, Damages, and Demands wharſoever, 
which by Law or Equity, or otherwiſe ſoever, | the (aid 
Peter Peaceable, againſt the ſaid William Winter ever hid, 
and which I, my. Heirs, Executors, or Adminiſtrators, 


| ſhall or may claim, challenge, or demand, for or by Rea- 


ſon, Means or Colour of any Matter, Cauſe, or Thing 
whatſoever,' to the Day of the Date of theſe Preſents. In 
Witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſet my Hand and Seal, 
this fifteenth Day of April, &c. - 
| | Peter Peaceable. © 
Q 4 5 The 
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"The Compleat GARDENER: Or, The Practici 


of Gardening in all its Branches for the twelve 
Atonths of the Year, 


JANUARY. 


| *  Pleaſure-Garden, 
TDROST is to be expected now, and nothing is ſo dan- 
gerous to tender Flower-Roo's, and their Shoots for 
Spring. | | | 
Ranunculus's, Anemonies and Tulips will be in danger; 
cover the Beds to guard them, lay on Peaſe-ſtraw where 
they are not come up ; but where the Shoot appears, place 
Hoops with Mats and Cloths upon them. This is the 
common Practice; but in that excellent Work, The Com- 
1 Body of Gardening, lately publiſhed, there is a new 
ethod propoſed, and much eafier and better. This is 
to place behind them a Reed-hedge, ſloping three Feet for- 
ward. A Mat is to be let down from the 1 in ſevere 
Weather, and taken up in mild. This certainly preſerves 
them, and yet does not draw them weak, or make them 


- 


tender. 


Cover the Beds and Boxes of Seedling flowers; and take 
off the Defence when the Weather is milder. 
Clean the Auricula- plants, pick off dead Leaves, and 
ſcrape away the Surf ice of the Movld ; put freſh Mould in 
the place of it, and ſet the Pots up to the Brim in the Mould 
of a dry Bed, and place behind them a Reed-hedge. 
Cover Carnation-plants from Wet, and defend them from 

Mice and Sparrows. | | 


Kitchen Garden. 


Throw up ſome new Dung in a Heap to heat, that it 
may be ready to make Hot beds both for the early Cucum- 
bers and Melons in this Part of the Ground, and for raiſing 
Seeds of Annuals in the Flower-garden. 

Dig up the Ground that is to be ſown with the Spring. 


3 crops, that it may lie and mellow. 


Nurſe the Cauliflower Plants kept under Glaſſes care- 
fully; ſhut out the Froſt, but in the Middle of Milder Days 
Jet in a little Air: pick up dead Leaves, and gather up the 
Mould about the Stocks, —_ 

80 lake 
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Make a ſlight Ho:-bed in the open Ground for young 
Salletting, and place Hoops over it that it may be covered 
in very hard Weather. 


Plant out Endive for Seed into warm Borders; ; earth and 
blanch Celery. 


Sow a few Beans and Peas, and ſeek and deſtroy Snails 


and other Vermin. 
Orchard and Fruit-Gardrn, 


Fruit-trees, whether in Orchards, or Eſpaliers, or againſt "A 


Walls demand the ſame general Management. 


Cut out dead Wood and irregular Branches, clean the 


Stumps and Boughs from Mols with a hollow Iron: and 
repair Eſpaliers, faſtening the Stakes and Poles with Nails 
and Wire, and tying the Shoots down with Twigs of 
Oſier. 

Place Stakes by ell new planted Trees; and cut Graf 
to be ready, laying in the Earth under a warm Wall. 


FEBRUARY, 
| Pleaſure Garden. 
Make Hot- beds for annual Flowers with the Dung laid 


up for that purpoſe, and ſow them upon a good 1 hick- 
neſs of Mould, laid regularly over the Dung. 


Tranſplant perennial Flowers and hardy Shrubs, Cantcr- 


bury Bells, I. lacs, and the like. Break up and new lay 


the Gravel Walks. Weed, rake, ard clean the Borders, 
and where the Box of the Edging! is geeayed, make it vp 
with a freſh Plantation. . 

Sow Auricula and Polyanthus Seed in Boxes; theſe 
ſhould be made of rough Boards fix Inches deep, wit h 


Holes at the Bottom for the running off of Water they 
muſt be filled with light Mould, and the S-eds fcattercd . “ 


thinly over the Surface, then ſome more Mould muit be 


hfted over them a quarter of an Inch thick, and they muſt 


be ſet where they may enjoy the Morning-ſun. 
Plant out Carnations into Pots for flowerirg. 


Kiteben- Garden. 


Dig and level Beds for ſowing Radiſhes and 9 6 
Carrots and Parſneps; and Dutch Lettuce, Leeks and; 


Spinage ſhould alſo be ſown now: alſo Beets, Salſaly, 
Sorrel and Marygolds, with any other of the hardy Kinds, 


Make up the Hot-beds for early Cain and fow! 


Cauliflower-ſeeds and ſome others, | 
Q's Plant 
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Plant Beans and ſow Peaſe; the beſt way in theſe uſeful 
Things is to ſow a new Crop every Fortnight, that if one 
Jucceeds and another fails, as will often be the Caſe, there 
may {till be a conſtant, Supply at the due Seaſon for the 
Table. Plant Kidney -beans upon a Hot-bed for an early 
Crop. The Dwarf white and Batterſey Bean are the beſt 
Sores. They muſt have Air in the Middle of miid Days 
when they are up, and once- in two Days they mult be 
vently watered. = 

Tranſplant. Cabbages, plant out Sie and Cos-Lettuce 
from tne Beds where they grew in Winter; and plant Po- 
tatoes and Jeruſalem Artichokes. 


| Orchard and Fruit-Garden. 

Moſt kinds of Trees may now be pruned, though it be 
better to do it to the Generality in Autumn; whatever has 
been omitted at that Seaſon in this Article muſt be done 
now, the hardieſt Kinds being pruned firſt, and ſuch as are 
more tender at the latter End of the Month, when there 
will be little Danger of their ſuffering from the Froſts in the 
wounded Part. | 

Tranſplant Fruit-trees to Places where they are wanted ; 
opening a large Hole, ſettling the Earth carefully about 
their Roots, and nailing them at once to the Wall, or fa- 
ſtening them up to ſtrong Stakes. Nail up the tenderer 
Trees with Care, and uncover the. Fig-trees by degrees, 
which have been protected from Froſt by Mats. Sow the 
Kernels of Apples and Pears, and the Stones of Plumbs, 
tor Stocks, and keep off Birds that eat the Buds of Fruit- 


trees. 
| MARCH. 
Pleaſure-Garden. 


Watch the Beds of tender Flowers, and throw Mats over 
them ſupported by Hoops in hard Weather. 


Continue tranſplanting all the hardy perennial fibrous- _ 


rooted Flowers; Sweet-williams, Golden-rods, and the 
like. ET | 
Dig up the Earth with a Shovel about thoſe which 


were planted in Autumn, and clean the Ground between 
them. 


All the Pots of flowering Plants muſt now be dreſſed. 
Pick off dead Leaves, remove the Earth at the Top, and put 
freſh in the Place, then give them a gentle Wwe 
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and ſet them in their Places for Flowering." In doing this 
take care the Roots are not wounded, and repeat the Wa- 
tering once in three Days. 
The third Week in March is the Time to ſow Sweet Peaſe, 
- Poppies, Catchflies, and all the hardy annual Plants. 

Ihe lait Week is proper for tranſplanting Evergreens; 


and for this Purpoſe a ſhowery Day ſhould be choſen. 


New Hot-beds muſt be made to receive the Scedlings of 
annual Flowers raiſed in the former. : 1 


. Kitchen-Garden, Ow 


Sow in the Beds of the Kitchen-garden ſome Carrots, 


and alſo the large Peaſe, Rouncevals and Grey, 

In better Ground ſow Cabbages and Savoys, alſo Car- 
rots and Parſneps for a ſecond Crop, and towards the End 
of the Month put in a large Parcel of Beans and Peale, 

Sow Parſley and plant Mint. 2 
© Sow Cos and Imperial Lettuce; and tranſplant the finer 
inds. | 5 


the Roots. | 
The laſt Week take the Advantage of Time or the dry 
Days and make Aſparagus-beds. 1 
Clear up the Artichoke Roots, ſlip off the weakeſt, and 


plant them out for a new Crop, leaving four from each 


good Root to bear; and from ſuch as are weaker two. 
Dig up a warm Border, and ſow ſome French Beans. 
Let them have a dry Soil; and give them no Water till 
they appear. 
| | Orchard and Fruit-Garden. 


The Grafis which were cut off early and laid in the 4 
Ground to be ready for Uſe, are now to be brought into 
Service, thoſe of the earlieſt Kinds are to be uled firſt, * 


and the Apple laſt of all. 

This done, let the Gardener look to the Stocks that were 
inoculated the laſt Year, and take off their Heads, A 
Hand's Breadth ſhould be left on above the Place: This 
holds the Bud ſecure by tying to it, and the Sap riſes more 
freely for its Noutiſhment. | 5 

The Fruit. trees that were planted laſt O#ober muſt be 
headed; and they ſhould be cut down to almoſt four Eyes. 


Some leave only three, but four is much better, the Sap 


riſes more freely. APRIL 


In the Beginning of the Month fow Dutch Parſley for 


” 
[/ 


1 
| 
| 

l || 
| 
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APRIL. 


Pleaſure- Garden. 
Tie up the Stalks of tall Flowers to Sticks, cut theſe two 
Foot long, thruſt them eight Inches into the Ground, and 
let them be hid among the leaves. . 


Clean and rake the Ground between them. 


Take off the Slips of Auticulas, and plant them out 
carefully for an Increaſe. Tranſplant perennial Flowers 
and Evergreens as in the former Months; and take up the 
Roots of Colchicams and other autumnal bulbous Plants. 

Sow French Honeyſuckles, Wallflowers, and other hardy 
Plants upon the natural Ground; a: d the tenderer Kinds on 
Hot-beds. "Tranſplant thoſe ſown laſt Month into the 
ſecond Hot-beds. Plant ſome Tuberoſe in a moderate 
Hot-bed, and ſow Carnations and Pinks on the natural 
Ground oa open Borders. 9 79 


| Kitchen Garden, | 

Plant the large Crop of French Beans; and chuſe for 
them a dry warm Border, Plant Cuttings of Sage and other 
aromatic Plants. Sow Marrowfat-peaie, and plant ſome 
Beans fer a late Crop: 

S 0 Thyme, Sweet-Marjoram, and Savcry. 

Prepare Dung for making Ridges to receive the Cu- 
cumber and Melon Plants deſigned for Bell or Hand-glaſſes, 


* Sow young Salletting once in ten Days; and ſow ſome 


Cos and S7/efa Lettuces. | 
The Seeds of all Kinds being in the Ground look to the 


growing Crops. Clear away the Weeds every where among 
them, and dig up the Earth between the rows of Beans, 


Peale, and all other Kinds that are planted at Diſtances, 
1 his gives them a ſtrong Growth, and brings them much 
ſooner to Perfection than can be done by any other Me- 
thod. | 

Draw up the Mould to the Stalls of the Cabbages and 


> Cauliflower Plants; and in cold Nights cover the Glaſſes 


over the eatly Cucumbers and Melons, 


Orchard and Fruit-Garden, 
Look to the Fruit-trees againſt Walls and Efpaliers. 
Take away all foreright Shoots, and train ſuch as riſe 
kindly, | Thin 


— WH 


Eye, always take off the weakeſtt 


Earth between them; and once in three Days water them. 


Time of planting. 


them up in a handſome Shape. 
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Thin Apricots upon the Trees, for there are uſually 
many more than can ripen ; and the ſooner this is done, 
the better the others ſucceed. 
Water new-planted Trees. | | 
Plant Cuttings of Vines, and look over the grown ones. 
Nip off improper Shoots. When two rife from the ſame 


Weed Strawberry-beds ;' cat off the Strings ; ſtir the 


Dig up the Earth inthe Borders near Fruit-trees. Never - 
plant any large Kind of Flowers or Kitchen Things upon 
them: and it is better if nothing be ſown or planted on 
theſe Borders; they all ſtarve the Fruit. | 


M A Y. 
Pleaſure Garden. 


Obſerve when the Leaves of Sowbreads are decayed, 
and take 1 the Roots, laying them carefully by till the 


Take up the Hyacinth- roots which have done flowering, 4 
and lay thom fideways in a Bed of dry rich Mould, leaving 
the Stems and Leives out to die away; this Practice great- 
ly ſtrenghtens the Roots. | | 

Roll the Gravel-walks carefully and frequently, and 
keep the Graſs clean mow'd. | | 

Clean all the Borde:s from Weeds; take off all ſtrag- 
gling Branches from the large flowering Plants, and train 


Plant out Preach and African Marygolds, with other 
Autumnals from the Hot-beds the laſt Week of this Month, 
chuſing a cloudy warm Day, - 4 

Tie up the Stalks of Carnations. Plant Cuttings of the 
Lychnis's and Lychnideas, and ſow the ſmall Annuals, 
Candy-tuft, and Venus Looking-glaſs in the open Ground. 

Pot the tender Annuals, as Balſams, Amaranths, and the 
like, and ſet them in a Hot-bed Frame till Summer is more 
advanced for planting them in the open Ground. 


Kitebea-Garden. "40 
Water once in two Days the Peaſe, Beans, and other | 
large growing Plants, | 


Deſtroy 
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+ Deſtroy the Weeds in all Parts of the Grounds, and dig 


large Kinds. | 

Sow ſmall Salletting once in ten Days, as in the former 
Month ; and at the ſame time chuſe a warm Border, and 
ſow ſome Purſlain; ſow alſo Endive, and plant Beans and 
Peale for a very late Crop; and French Beans to ſucceed the 
others. The great care in this kind is to have theſe ſeveral 
Products freſh and young throughout the Szaſon. 

Chuſe a moiſt Day, and an Hour before Sunſet plant out 
ſome Savoys, Cabbages, and red Cabbages, draw the Earth 
carefully up to their Siems, and give them a few careful 
Waterings. f 

Orchard and Fruit. Garden. 

If any freſh Shoots have ſprouted upon the Fruit- trees in 
| Efpaliers or agaioſt Walls, nip them off, and tiain the pio- 
per ones to the Wall or Polcs at due Diſtances and in a 
regular Manner. | 


upon it, to three Eyes beyond the Fruit. Then train the 
Branches regularly to the Wall, and let ſuch as ase deſigned 
for next Year's Fruiting, grow ſome time longer; their 
Leaves will give a proper Shade to the Fruit, f | 
Water the new-planted Trees, and keep the Borders 


about the old ones clear; and finally pick off Snails and 
other Vermin. 


JUNE. 
Pleaſure-Gard:n, 


out into the open Ground the tender Annuals hitherto kept 
in Pots in the Hot-bed Frame; they muſt be carefully 
| looſen'd from the Sides of the Pot, and ſhaken out with all 
the Mould about them : a large Hole muſt be opened for 
each; they mult be placed upright in it, and when ſettled 
in the Ground, by a gentle Watering, muſt be tied up to 
Sticks. N 

Let Pinks, Carnations, and Sweet-williams, be laid this 
Month for an Increaſe. Let the Layers be covered light- 
ly, and watered every other Day a little at a time. 


faded, the Roots mult be taken up and laid þy for planting 
5 again 


up the Earth between the Rows and about the Stems of all 


Look over Vines, and ſtop every Shoot that has Fruit 


Chuſe the Evening of a mild ſhowery Day, ard plant 


The Spring Flowers being now over, and their Leaves 
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again at a proper Seaſon. Snow-drops, Winter-aconite and 
the like are to be thus managed. 

The Hyacinth Roots, laid flat in the Ground, muſt now 
be taken up, the dead Leaves nipped off, and the Mould ; 
and when clean they muſt be laid upon a Mat in an airy 
Room to harden, and then laid by. 

Tulip Roots muſt now be taken up alſo as the Leaves 
decay ; and the like Method muſt be followed with Ane- 
monies and Ranunculus's. | 

Cut the Cups or Pods of the Carnations that are near 
blowing, in three or four Places, that they may blow re- 
gularly. | 3 | | 

Inoculate ſome of the fine Kinds of Roſes. 


Kitchen Garden. 


Tranſplant the Cauliflower Plants ſown in May. Give 
them a rich Bed and frequent Waterings. 

Plant out Thyme and other ſavoury Plants ſown before, 
anz in the ſame manner ſhade and water them. 1 

Take the Advantage of ſome cloudy Weather to ſow 
Turneps; and if there be no Showers water the Ground once 
in two Days. ; 

Sow Broccoli upon a rich warm Border, and plant out 
Celery for blanching. This muſt be planted in Trenches _ 
a Foot and a half deep, and the Plants muſt be ſer half a 
Foot aſunder in the Rows. 5 e 

Endive ſhould alſo be planted out for blanching ; but 
in this the Plants ſhould be ſet fifteen Inches aſunder, and at 
the ſame time ſome Endive-ſeed muſt be ſown for a ſecond 
Crop. Pick up Snails ; and in the damp Evenings kill the 
naked Slugs. | 


Orchard and Fruit-Garden. 


Repeating the taking off of foreright Shoots upon Wall 
and Eſpalier-trees, which we directed laſt Month; train 
proper Branches to their Situation, where they are 
wanted; once again thin the Wall- fruit; leave Nectarines 
at four Inches Diſtance, and Peaches at five; none nearer: 
0 Fruit will be finer and the Tree ſtronger for next 

car. 

Inoculate the Apricots, and chuſe for this Operation a 
cloudy Evening. Water new-planted Trees, and pick up 
Snajls and Vermin. 

JULY, 
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JULY, 
| oPleaſure-Garden, 
Roll the Gravel frequently, and mow the Graſs, | | 
Clip Box Edgings; cut and trim Hedges; and look over f 
all the Borders; clearing them from Weeds, and ſtirring up 
the Mould between the Plants. . 2 
Inoculate Roſes and Jaſmines of all the Kinds that re. 2 
quire this Propagation ; and any of the other flowering 
Shrubs. 
Take up the Roots of Fritillaries and Maragons, and ( 
others of this Sort that are paſt flowering ſome time. 
Gather the Sceds of Flowers you deſign to propagate, 
and lay them upon a Shelf in an airy Room in the Pods. 
When they are well hardened tie them up in Paper-bags, 
and do not take them out of the Pods till they are to be 
ſown. | 
Lay Pinks and Sweet-williams, as the former, in Earth. 
Cut down the S alks of thoſe Plants which have done 
k flowering, and which you do not keep for Secd ; and tie up 
F, thoſe now coming into Flower to Sticks, as we directed 
for the earlier Kinds. 
Sow Lupines, Lark ſpurs, and the like, on dry warm 
Borders, to ſtand the Winter and flower early next Vear. 


| Kitchen Garden, | Oy 
| Sow a Crop of French Beans to come in late, when they 
will be very acceptable. - 
Clear all the e from Weeds, 
Dig between the Rows of Beans and Peaſe, mow the 
4 2 alſo about the Artichokes and among the Cabbage 
inds. 
Water the Crops in dry Weather. | | 
Spinage-ſeed will be ready ſor gathering now, as alſo 
that of the P2/ch Onion, and ſome others; take them care- 
fully off, and dry them in the Shade. 


Take up large Onions, and ſpread them upon Mats to 
diy for the Winter. ; 


Clear away the Stalks of Beans and Peaſe that have done 

bearing. „ 
Watch the Melons as they ripen, and give them ve 

little Water, : e 0 Oy 


Water Cucumbers more freely, 


Orchard 


3 


OMPAamen. 
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Orchard and F ruit-Garden. 


Tnoculate Peaches and NeQarines. | | 

Take off all Foreright Shoots in the Eſpalier and wall- 
fruit Trees. | | 
Hang Vials of Honey and Water upon the Fruit-trees, 
and Jook carefully for Snails. Keep the Borders where the 
_ Fruit-trees ſtand clear from Weeds, and ftir the Earth about 

them. This will greatly aſſiſt the Fruit in ripenipg. 

Look to the Fruit- trees that have been grafted and bud- 
ded the laſt Seaſon. See that there are no Shoots from the 
Stocks. Whenever theſe riſe take them-off, for they will 
rob the intended Growth of its Nour:ſhment. 

Look carefully to the new planted Trees; water them 
often, and whatever Shoots they properly make, faſten to 
the Wall or Efpalier. 

Repeat the Care of the Vines, take off improper Shoots, 
and nail any that are looſe to the Wal}. Let no Weeds 

riſe in the Ground about them, for they will exhauſt the 
Nouriſhment and impoveriſh the Fruit. 


a 0 V8 T. 
Pliaſure- Garden. 


See whether the Layers of Sweet-williams, Carnations, 
and the like be rooted ; tranſplant ſuch as are, and give 
frequent gentle Waterings to the others to promote it. 

Dig up a mellow Border and draw Lines at five Inches 
Diſtance lengthwiſe and acroſs; in the Centre of theſe 
Squares plant the ſeedling Polyanthus's, one in each Square. 


In the ſame manner plant out the ſeedling Auricula's.. *ll 


Shade them till they have taken Root, and water them 
once in twenty-four Hours, | 


Cut down the Stalks of Plants that have done flowering. 
Save the Seeds you want as they ripen, 

Water the tender Annuals every Evening. 2 

Sow Aremonies and Ranunculus's, as alſo Fritillary, 
Tulip and Narciſſus Seed. | | 

Dig up a Border for early Tulip-roots, and others“ for 
Hyacinths, Anemonies, and Ranunculus's. Sow Annuals 


to ſtand thro' the Winter, and ſhipt Auricula's into freſh. 1 


Kitchen- 


Pors, 


ms veſt Cn. 


CY 


Kitchen 0 wid. 


Sow ſome Spinage upon a rich Border, and on ſuch ano- 
ther ſow Onions. Thofe two Crops will live through the 
Winter, unleſs very ſevere, and be valuable in Spring. 
The ſecond Week in Auguft fow Cabbage-ſeed of the eariy 
Kinds; and a Week after that ſow Cauliflower ſeed. This 
will afford the Plants that are to be nurſcd up under Bell- 
glaſſes in the Winter, Some of theſe may alſo be ven- 
rured in a very well defended Situation open. 'The laſt 
Week of this Month ſow another Crop, to ſupply the 
Place of theſe in caſe of Accidents; for if the Seaſon be 
very ſevere, they may be loſt, and if very mild, they will 
run to Seed in Spring. Theſe laſt Crops muſt be defended 
by a Hot-bed Fame, and they will ſtand out and ſupply 
Deficiencies, 
Sow Lettuces, the Cabbage and brown Dutch Kinds in 
a warm and well ſheltered Piece of Ground. 
Tranſplant ſome of the Lettuces ſown earlier in war 
and well-ſheltered Borders. | = 
Take up Garlick, and ſpread it on a Mat to harden; in 


the latter End of the Month, Chalots. 


"Orchard ant Fids-Bardee. 


Watch the Fruit on your Wall-trees, and keep off De- 
vourers, of which there are numberleſs Kinds now ſwarm- 
Ing about them. Shoot all Birds, pick up Snails, and hang 
Battles of ſweet Water for Flies and Walps. 
Faſten looſe Branches, and gather the Fruit carefully as 
it ripens. | _ 
Once more go round the Vines, and pull off thoſe trail- 
ing Branches fo very luxuriantly produced at this time. 
S-e that the Fruit is not ſhaded by looſe Branches, ard keep 
the Raxders clear of Weeds. This tends more than is im- 
ble well ripening of the Fruit. | 


—_— SEPTEMBER. 

1 _ TR Pleaſure- Garden. | 

ei of Work begins this Month; which is, pre- 

* paring forthe next Seaſon. Tear up the Annuals that have 

done flowering, and cut down ſuch Perennials as are BY 
| | their 


the ſame manner take up Onions and Rocambole; and, at 


thi 


neps at ſix Inches Diſtance. 


Borders. 
' S'alks and pare the Earth off the Surface of the Alleys, 


over it a little Dung from an old Melon bed. 


have thus the Advantage of a Fallow. 


P 
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their Beauty, bring in other Perennials from the Nurſery- „ \ 
beds, and plant them with Care at regular D ſtances, __ 
Take up the Box-edgings where they are outgrown their 
proper Size, and part and plant them freſh. | 
Plant Tulips and other Flower Roots, 
Slip Polyanthus's, and place them in rich ſhady Borders. 
Sow the Sceds of Flower de- luce and Crown Imperial, as 
allo of Auricula's and Polyanthus's according to the Me- 
thod we delivered before. 2 | | 
Allo part the Roots of Flower de-luces, Piony, and 
others of theſe Kinds. In the laſt Week tranſplant hardy 
flowering Shrubs, and they will be ſtrong next Summer. 


Klilchen-Gai den. 
Sow Lettuces of various Kinds, S %%, Ces, and Dutch 3 
and when they come up ſhelter them carefully. The com- 
mon Practice is to ſhelter them under Hand- glaſſes; but 
they will thrive better under a ſloping Reed-hedge, ſuch as 
we deſcribed before. 1 
Make up freſh warm Beds with the Dung that has lain a 
Month in the Heap. Plant the Spawn in theſe Beds upon ny 
Paſture Mould, the ſame they were found in; and raiſe the Ml 
Top of the Bed to a Ridge, to throw off Wet. 33 
Look to the Turnep- beds and thin them, leave the Tur- 


Weed the Spinage, Onions, and other new-ſown Plants, 
Tranſplant Sage, Lavender, and Sweet Plants, Earth 
up the Celery as it grows up in Height, 4... - 3... _ 
Sow young Salletting upon warm and well ſheltered Ii 


Clean Aſparagus Beds in this manner : Cut down the 
throw this upon the Beds half an Inch thick, and ſprinkle & 1 


Dig up the Ground where Summer Crops have ripen'd ; 
and lay it in Ridges for the Winter. Theſe ſhould be diſ- 
poſed Eaſt and Weſt, and turned once in two Months, they 


Plant ſome Beans and ſow ſome Peaſe on warm and well- 
ſheltered Borders, to ſtand out the Winter, | 


Orchard and Fruit Garden, 


The Fruit muſt now be githered with Care every 
Day, and the beſt Time is an Hour after Sunriſe, Then 
| it 
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it ſhould be laid in a cool Place till uſ->1, Such as is ga- 
thered in the Middle of the Day is always flabby. | 

Keep Birds from the Grapes, for as they wow begin to 
ripen they will be in continual Langer. 
Traniplant Gocſberries and Currants, and plant Srraw- 


berries and Raſberries ; they will be rooted before Winter, 
and flouriſh the ſucceeding Seaſon. 


OCTO RE: 


| Pleaſare Garden, 
Let all the bulbous Roots for Spring-flowering be put 
into the Ground. Narciſſus, Maragon, Tulips, and 


fuch Ranunculus's and Anemonies as were not planted 
ſooner, : 


Tranſplant Colambines, Monks hood, and all Kinds of 


fibrous-rooted Perennials. 


Place the Auricula's and Carnations that are in Pots under 


Shelter. | 


Some lay the Pots on one Side, but that ſpoils the Bud 
for next Year's Flowering. The beſt way is by means of a 
ſloping Reed-hedge. Dig up a dry Border, and if not dry 
enough naturally, dig in ſome Sand. In this ſet the Pots 
up to the Brim. Place the Reed-hedge ſloping behind them, 
and faſten a Mat to its Top that may be let down in bad 
Weather. 5 

Take off the dead Leaves of the Auricula's before they 
are thus planted. 
Bring into the Garden flowering Shrubs wherever they 


are wanted, and at the End of the Month prune ſome of 
the hardier kind. ; 


| 1 


Plant out the Cauliflower plants where they are to 
be ſheltered; and it will be proper to plant two for 
each Glaſs, where that Method is uſed, for fear of one 
failing. | 
| Sow another Crop of Peaſe, and plant more Beans; 
chuſe for theſe a dry Spot and well ſheltered from the cold 
Winds of Winter. = | 
Tranſplant the Lettuces ſowed laſt Month, where they 
can be defended by a Reed-hedge, or under Walls. 


Tranſplant Cabbage plants and Coleworts where they are 
to remain, | | 3 
| ake 
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Take great Care of the Cauliflower- plants ſown early in 
Summer; they now begin to ſhew their Heads, break in 
the Leaves upon them to keep off the Sun and Rain; it 


Will both harden and whiten them. 


Or -chard and Fruit- Card 


Prune the Peach and Nectarine Trees and the Vines, 
This is a very uſeſul Practice, for it ſtrengthens the Buds for 
Spring. 


Cut Grapes for * with a Joint of the Vioe to 
each Bunch. 


Gather Fruits for Winter. keeping as they ripen. Tranſ- 
plant all Garden- trees for flowering ; prune Currant-buſhes, 


| and prelerve the Stones of Fruit tor ſowing. ASS, 


NO VEM B3 E R. 
P eaſure- Garden. 


Throw together a good Heap of Paſture-ground, with 
the Purf _—— ir, to rot for Mould for the Borders. 


Tranſplant Honey ſuckles and Spireas, with other hardy 


flowering, Sarubs 


Rake 9; cr the Beds of ſeedling Flowers, and ſtrew ſome 
Pea-ſtraw over them to keep out the Froſt. 


Cat down the Stems of Perennials which have Fe. = 


flowering ; pull up Annuals that are ſpent, and rake and 
clear the Ground. 


Piace Hoops over the Beds of Ranunculus's and Ane 


monies, and lay Mats or Cloths in readineſs to draw over 


them, in caſe of hard Rains or Froſt, 


Clean up the Borders in all Parts of the Garden, and 
take care to deſtroy not only the Weeds, but all Kinds of 
Moſs. 

Look over the Seeds of thoſe Flowers which were ga- 
thered in Summer. See they keep dry and ſweet, and in a 


Condition of Growth, and dig a Border or two for the 
hardier Kinds. 


Kitchen-Garden. 


Weed the Crops of Spinnage and ſuch other Kinds as 
were fown late, for the wild Growth will elſe ſmother and 
ſtarve the Crop. 

Dig up a Border under a warm Wall, and ſow ſome 
Carrots for Spring ; ſow Radiſhes in ſuch another place, and 
tee the Ground be well and deep dug for both, Turn 


the 


j 
| 
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the Mould that was trenched and laid up for fallowing ; 
this deſtioys Weeds, and prepares the Soil to be inriched 
by the Air, 9 

Prepare ſome Hot- beds for Salletting; cover them five 
Inches with Mould, and ſow upon them ſome Lettuces, 
and the common ſmall Salletting, Muſtard, Rape, Crefles, 
and Radiſh. 1 5 | 

Plant another Crop of Beans; and ſow more Peaſe for a 
Succeſſion. 


Trench the Ground between the Artichokes, and throwa 


thick Ridge of Earth over the Roots. This will preſerve 
them from the Froſt, and prevent their ſhooting at an im- 


proper Time. 


Make a Hot-bed for forc'd Aſparagus. . 
Take up Carrots and Parſnips, and lay them in Sand to 


be ready for Uſe. Give Air. at Times to Plants under 


Hand- glaſſes and in Hot-beds, or they will ſuffer as much 
by want of that, as they would have done by the Froſt. 


_ Orchard and Fruit-Garden, 


Stake up all Trees planted for Standards, or the Winds 
will rock them at the Bottom, and the Froſt will be let in 
and deſtroy them 1 

Throw a good Quantity of Peaſe-ſtraw about them, and 
lay on it a good Quantity of Brickbats_ or Pebbles to keep 
it falt ; this will mellow the Ground, and keep out the 
Froſt. | 


Continue to prune Wall fruit Trees, and prune at this 


time alſo the Apple and Pear Kinds. Pull off the late 


Fruit of Figs, it would decay and rot the Branches. 
DECEMBER, 
Pliaſure- Garden. 


Draw the Mats and Cloths over the Ranunculus and 
Anemony-beds in ſevere Weather, wbether Froſt or cold 
Ruins; but give them Air in the Middle of every tolerable 
Day, and as ſoon as poſſible uncover them all day; but. draw 
on che Mats againſt Night, 5 
Throw up the Earth where flowering Shrubs are to be 
planted in Spring; and once in a Fortnight turn it. 


Dig up the Borders that are to have Flower-roots plant- 


ed in them in the Spring, and give them the Advantage 
of a Fallow, by throwing up the Ground in a Ridge. 
- Scatter 
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Scatter over it a very little rotten Dung from a Melon. bed, 
and after this turn it twice during the Winter. 
Look over the flowering Shrubs and prune them. Cut 
away all dead Wood, ſhorten luxuriant Branches, and if 
any crois each other, take away ore, Leave them ſo that 
the Air can have free Paſſage between them. 
Sift a Quarter of an Inch of good freſh Mould over the 
Roots of Pcrennial Flowers whoſe Stalks have been cut 


down, and then rake over the Borders. This will give the | 


whole an Ar of Culture and good Management, which is 


IE . 


Kitchen Garden. 
Plant Cabbage and Savoys for Sced. This is to be done 


with great Care; dig up a dry Border, and break the 


Mould very well; then take up ſome of the ſtouteſt Cab- 
bage and Savoy Plants; hang them up by the S:alks five 


Days, and then mea them half way of the Stalk into the 


Ground, draw up a good Quantity of the Mould about 
the Part of the Stalk that is out of the Ground, and 
make it into a kind of Hill round each: then ſeave them 
to Nature. 

Sow another Crop of Peaſe, and plant another Parcel of 
Beans to take their Chance for ſucceeding the others. 


Make another Hot-bed for Aſparagus, to yield a Sup- 


ply when the former is exhauſted, Continue to earth up 

Celery, and cover ſome Endive with a good Quantity of 

Peaſe ſtraw, as it is growing, that you may take it up when 

waited, which otherwiſe the Froſt will prevent. 
Orchard and Fruit-Gurden, 


Prepare for planting Trees where they will be wanted in 


Spring, by digging the Ground deep, and turning it well 


now in the Places where they are to ſtand, 

Scatter over the Borders where the Fruit-trees are plant- 
ed ſome freſn Mould, and ſome old Dung, and in a mild 
Day dig it in with a ſtrong three-pronged Fork. 


Look over the Orchard-Trees, and cut away ſuperfluous - 
and dead Wood. Let the Branches land clear of one an- 


other, that the Air may get between a0 che Fruit will be 
beiter fl. vour'd. 


This is the Management of old Trees, and new p'anted 
ones are to be preſer ved by covering the Ground at their 


Roots. 
-"THS 
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THE 


Family's Beſt Companion: 
GIVING. 
INSTRUCTIONS 


For Marking on Linen; how to Pickle and 
| Preſerve; to make divers Sorts of Wine of 
our Exgliſh Product; together with many 
excellent and approved Medicines, Salves, Cc. 
neceſſary in all Families. | 


_—_— 5 ü 


—_ — —„— : 


S many Things have been ſpoken to for the Infor- 
A marion of the younger Sort of the Male-kind, fo it 
may not be amiſs to ſay ſome ſmall Matter in relation to the 
Inſtruction and Benefit of the Female-kind. And firſt, 


| Of Marking. 

This is indiſpenſibly neceſſary and uſeful for the training 
up the younger Sort of the Female kind to the Needle, it 
being introductory to all the various and ſundry Sorts of 
Needle-work pertaining to that Sex: Therefore I have ſet 
down the Alphabet in Capitals or Great Letters, and Small, 
likewiſe the Figures, that Girls or young Women, by often 


Practice, may ſoon attain to Perfection in Marking on 
Linen. The Marking Copies are as follows : 
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Of Pickling, Preſerving, Candying, &c. 
| To Pickle Cucumbers. | 
ASH them, and dry them in a Cloth; then take 
| Water, Vinegar, Salt, Fennel-tops, ſome Dill-tope, 
and a little Mace; make it ſharp enough to the Taſte ; then 
| bail it a while; then take it off, and let it ſtand till cold; 


then put in the Cucumbers, and flop them down cloſe, and 
within a Week they will be fit to eat. | 


| To pickle Cucumbers green. 
Take two Quarts of Verjuice or Vinegar, and a Gallon 
of fair Water, a Pint of Bay-falt, a Handful of Green Fen- 
nel or Dill; boil it a little, and, when cold, put it into 
a Barrel, and theu put the Cucumbers to the Pickle, and 
you may Keep them all the Year, 


. To pickle French Beans, | 
Take them while young, and cut off the Stalks ; then 
take good Vinegar, and boil it with Pepper and Salt ; 
ſeaſon it to your Palate, and let it Rand till cold; then take 
the Beans, and put them into a ſtone Jar, placing Dill be- 
tween the Layers, and then put in the Pickle, and cover 
them cloſe for three Weeks ; then take the Pickle, and boil 
itt again, and put it to the Beans boiling hot; cover them 
cloſe, and, when cold, they will be fit to eat. 

Or French Beans may be pickled thus: Take your Beans 
and ſtring them, boil them tender, then take them off, and 
let them ſtand *till cold; then put then into Pickle of Vine- 
gar, Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Mace, and a little Ginger, 


| To pickle Eldern, or any ether Puds of Trees, 

Give them one or two Walms with Vinegar, Salt, whole 
Pepper, long Mace, and a little Lemon: peel in Pieces; 
then drain them, and let the Buds and Liquor cool ſeparate- 
ly ; afterwards put them into a Jar, and cover them with your 


Pickle. 

To pickle Walnuts to eat like Mangoes. | 

Take green Walnnts before the Shell is grown to any 
Hardneſs in them ; pick them from the Stalks, and put 
them into cold Water, and ſet them on a gentle Fire till 
the outward ſkin begin to peel off; then with coarfe Cloths 
Wipe it off; then put them into a Jar, and put Water and 
Salt therein, ſhifting it once a Day for 10 Days, till the 
Bitterneſs and Diſcolouring of the Water be gone ; then take 
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a good Quantity of Muſtar3-feec, which beat up with Vine- 
gar, 'till it becomes coarie Muſtard; then take ſome Cloves 
of Garlic, ſome Ginger, and a little beaten Cloves and 
M'.ce; make a Hole in each Nut, and put in a litile of this; 
then take White-wine Vinegar, and boil them together, 
which put to the Nuts boiling hot, with ſome Pepper. Gin- 
ger, Cloves, and Mace, as alſo {ſome of the Muſtard and 
Garlic, which keep cloſe ſtopped for Uſe. 
To pichle Muir omi. | | 

Firſt-blanch them over the Crowns, and barb them be- 
neaih ; then put them into a Pan of boiling Water, then take 
them forth, and let them drain; when they are cold, put 


them into your Jar or Glaſs, and put to them Cloves, Mace, 


Ginger, Nutmeg, and whole Pepper; then take hitze- 
wine, a little Vinegar, and Salt: So pour the Liquor into 
the Muſhrooms, and ſtop them cloſe for Uſe. 
Ze pickle any fort of Fl:avers, for Salads, as Ciove-Gilly 
Flies, &c. | | 
Put them into a Gally-pot with as much Sugar as they 
weigh; 61] them with Wine-Vinegar: Toa Pint of Vine- 


gar, a Pound of Sugar. 


To pickle Samphire, Broom-buds, Aſhen keys, Purſlain, &c. 

Take Samphire, and pick the Branches from the dead 
Leaves; then lay it in a Pot, and make a ſtrong Brine of 
Water and Bay- ſalt: in the boiling ſcum it clean; being 
boiled, and cold, put it to the Sauiphire ; cover it, ard 
keep it for all the Year ; and when there is Occaſion to uſe 
it, take and boil it in fair Water, but the Water muſt boil 
before you put it in; and when it is boiled and become green 
let it cool; then take it out, and put it into a wide. mouth'd 
Glais, and put ſtrong Wine-vinegar to it, and keep it cloſe 
for Ule. 

Ta pickle Lemon and O, ange- Peel. 

Boil them in Vinegar and Sugar, and put them into the 

ſame Pickle : Obſerve to cut them in ſmail long "Thongs, 


the Length of half the Peel of your Lemon: It ought to be 


boiled in Water before it is boiled in Vinegar and Sugar. 
To preſerve green Apricots. 

Take them when they are ſmall and tender ; peel them 
and put them in hot Water, but let them not boil ; let them 
lie there till they begin to be green, then take them out 
and put them in cold Water, then boil your Sugar, and let 
your Apricots run a little of the Water from them, then 
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put them into the Sugar, and let them boil *ti!l the Syrup 
becomes thick; then put them into an earthen Pan, and 
let them remain there a Week; then put them into a pre- 
ſerving Pan, and make them boil again 'till the Syrup grows 
thick; then put them once more into an earthen Pan, and 
let them ſtand 'till they are cold; then take them out of 
their Syrup, and lay them on your Ardoite ; then dry them 
in your $:99e, and turn them often till dry; then put them 
in Boxes on Paper. | 
To prejerve Fruit Green, 

Take Pippins, Apricots, Pears, Piumb=, or Peaches, 


a 


—— 


IM 


when they are green; ſcald them in hot Water, and peel 


them; then put them into another Water, not ſo hot as the 
firit; then boil them very tender, and take the Weight of 
tnem in Sagar, and ad to them as much Water as will make 


a Syrup to cover them; then boil them ſomewhat letſurely | 


and take them up; tuen boil the Syrup 'til u be ſomewhat 
thick, aud when cold," put them in together, 

| 7 Ta preſirwve Raſberries. = 

Take good Raſherries that are not too ripe, but very 
whole; take away the Stalks, and put them into a flat- 
bottom'd earthen Pan; boil Sugar, and pour it over your 
Rafberries, then let them ſtand to be cool, and when they 
are cold, pour them ſoftly into your preſerving Pan, and let 
them boil” *ull their Syrup be boiled pretty thick; ſcum 


them very well in the boiling ; this done, put them into 


Pots, and when cold, cover them up cloſe for Ute, 

| To preſerve Barberrizs, 

Take one Pound of Barberries picked from the Stalks, 
put them into a Pottle Pot, and ſet it in a Braſs Pot full of 
hot Water, and, when they are ſtewed, ſtrain them, and put 
to the Barberries one Pound of Sugar, and to them put a 
Pint of red Roſe- Water, and boil them a little; then take 
halt a Pound of the faireit Cluſters of Barberries you can 
get, and dip them in the Syrup while it is boiling ; then 
take the Barberries out, and boil the Syrup till it is thick, 
and when cold, put them in Glaftes with the Syrup. 

To preſerve Currants. | | 

Lay a Layer of Carrauts, and then a Layer of Sugar, 
and ſo boil them as before preſcribed for Riſberries ; ſcum 
them in boiling, till the Syrup 1s pretty thick; then take 
them of, and, when they are cold, put them in Gailipots 
or Glaſſes cloſely topped. 1 
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To preſirve Walnuts green. 

Boil the Walnuts till the water taſtes bitter, then take 
them off, and put them into cold Water; peel off the Bark, 
and weigh as much Sugar as they weigh, and a little more 
Water than will wet the Sugar; ſet them on the Fire, and 
when they boil up take them off, and let them ſtand two 
Days, and then boil them again. 

ET, To prijerve Cherries. 

Firſt take fome of the worſt Cherries, and boil them in 
fair Water, and, wien the Liquor is well coloured, ſtrain 
It ; then take ſome of the beſt Cherries, with their Weight 
in beaten Sugar; then lay one Layer of Sugar, and ano: her 
of Cherries, *till all are laid in the preferving Pan; then 
pour a little Liquor of the worſt Cherries into it, and boll 
the Cherries till they are well coloured; then take them 
up and boil the Syrup till they will button on the Side of 
a Plate, and, when they are cold, put them up in a Glaſs 
cloſe covered for Uſe. | 
e | To candy Cherries, 25 

Take Cherries before they be full ripe, and take out the 

Stones; then take clarified Sugar boiled to a Height, ard 

pour it on them. | 

To canay Pears, Plumbs, Apricots, &&. — 

Take them and give every one a Cut half through ; 

then caſt Sugar on them, and bake them in an Oven, as hot 

as for Mancheg, cloſe ſtopped ; let them Rand half an Hour, 

then lay them one by one upon Glaſs Plates to dry, and 
they will appear very fine and clear: in this manner you 

may candy any other Fruit. e 

| To candy Flowers. 

Pick them very clean, and to every Ounce of Flowers 
put two Ounces of hard Sug: r, and one Ounce of Sugar- 
candy, and diſſolve them ia Roſe-water ; then boil them, 
till they come to Sugar again, and, when it is almoſt cold, 
put in your Flowers, and ſtir them together, Cc. 


Of the making ſundry Sorts of Englih Wines. 
Currant Wine. 
[ CK the Currants when they are full ripe) clean from 
the Stalks, then put them into an earthen Veſſel, and 
pour on them fair and clean hot Water, that js, a Quart of 
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Water to a Gallon of Currants; then bruiſe or math them E 
together, and let them ſtand and ferment ; then cover them | 
| for 


| 
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for twelve Hours, ſtrain them through fine Linen into a 
large earthen Crock (as they ſay in Sa/ex) and then put 
the Liquor into a Caſk ; and thereto put a little Ale-yeſt, 
and, when worked, and ſettled, bottle it off: This is ex- 
cecding pleaſant, and very wholeſome for cooling the Blood; 
in a Week's Time it will be fit for bottling, | 
Artificial Claret. : 
Take fix Gallons of Water, two Gallons of the beſt Cy- 
der, and thereto put eight Pounds of the beſt Malaga Rai- 
ſias bruiſed ; let them ſtand cloſe covered in a warm Place 
for two Weeks, ſtirring them every two Days well toge- 
ther ; then preſs out the Liquor into a Veſſel again, and 
add to it a Quart of the Juice of Barberries, and a Pint of 
the Juice of the Brambleberries, or Raſberries, which (per- 
haps is the beſt) to which put a Pint of the Juice of black- 
Cherries: work it up with Muftard-ſeed covered with 
Bread-paſte for three or four Days by the Fire- ſide; after 
which let it ſtand a week, then bottle it off, and it will be- 

come near as good as, if not exceed, common Claret, 

Gooſeberry-Wine, 15 

The beſt way is to take to every three Pounds of Fruit, 
one Pound of Sugar, and a quart of fair Water: boil the 
Water very well; but you muſt put the aforeſaid Quantity 
of Sugar when it is boiled; bruiſe the Fruit, and ſteep it 
twenty-four Hours in the Water; ſtir it ſometimes, then 
ſtrain it off, and put the Sugar to it, and let it ſtand in a 
Runlet cloſe Ropped for a Fort- night; then. draw it off, 


and ſet it up in a cool Cellar, and in two Months 1: will be . "= 


fic to drink. 
Ro fberry-IWine, 
Take the Raſherries clear from the Stalks; to a Gallon 
of which put a Bottle of White-wine, and Jet them wfuie : 
in an earthen veſſel two or three Days cloſe covered, then 
bruiſe the Berries in the Wine, and ſtrain thro' fine Linen 
gently, then let it immer over a moderate Fire; ſcum off 
the Froth, and then Strain it again, and with a Quarter of 
a Pound of Loaf Sugar to a Gallon, let it ſettle ; then in 
half a Pint of White-Wine boil about an Ounce of well- 
ſcented Cinnamon, and a little Mace, and put the Wine 
ſtrained from the Spice into it, and bottle it up. 
| | D amſon-Hine. 
Dry the Damſons in an Oven after your have drawn your 
Bread, then to every Quart of Damſons put three Quarts of 
7 ER 4. fair 
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fair Water, but firſt boil it very well; then put the Water 
and Damſons into a Runlet with Sugar ; and having Rood 
a Time ſufficient, bottle it off, 

| Vine e, Grapes. 

When they are fully ripe, in a dry Day, pick off thoſe 
Grapes that are ripet!, and ſqueeze them In a Fatt or Preis 
made for that Purpoſe, in which muſt be a fine Canvas Bag 
to contain the Grapes 3; and when in the Prefs, do not 
iqueeze them fo hard as to break the Stones if you can help 
it, becauſe the bruized ſtones will give the Wine a diſagree- 
able Taſte: Then fRirain it well, and let it ſettle on the Lees, 
in ſuch a Caſk or Veſſel as you may draw it off without raiſing 
the Bottom: then ſeaſon a Caſk well with ſome ſcalcing 
Water, and dry it or ſcent it with a linen Rag dipped in 
Primſtone, by fixing it at the Bouge, by the Bung or Cork; 
then put the Wine into it, and ſtop it cloſe for 48 Hours; 
then give it Vent at the Bouge, with a Hole made with a 
Gimblet; in which put a Peg or Faucet, that may eafily 

be moved with the Fingers; then in about two Days Time 

cloſe it up ; and in about two or three Months Time it will 
be fit for drinking, and prove almoſt as good as French 
Wine. N 

| Wine of Stravbtrries or Raſberries. 

Maſh the Berries, and put them into a Linen Bag, as 
aboveſaid for the Grapes, and ſqueeze them into a Caſk, 
and then let it work, as aforeſaid in the Grape Receip', 
Ec. In this manner may Cherry-wine be made; but then 
you muſt break the Stones, contrary to what was ſaid be- 
fore concerning the Grapes, 

A ſhirt Way for Cherry-wine, 

Squeeze the Juice of Cherries into a Caſk, and thereto 
put a {mail Quantity of Sugar correſponding to the Quan- 
tity of juice; and, when ſtocd a Month, it will be a plea- 
ſant Liquor. 

; Black-Cherry Wine, 
In the ſame manner, take a Gallon, or more, of the 


Juice of Black Cherries, and keep it in a Veſlel cloſe ſtop- 


ped *till it works; and after it is fine, add an Ounce cf 
Sugar to each Quart, nd a Pint of white Wine. 

| To maie Cyder. 

Grind, ſtamp, or pound your Apples, and put them into 
a Preſs, and ſqueeze them through Hair Bags into a Tub; 
and let it ſettle, and according to your Quantity of Juice, 
8 | put 
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put in ſome Sugar at Diſcretion; then work it up with Ale- 
yeſt, and let it ſtind a Week; then prepare your Veſſels 
according to the Quantity, clean and dry ; then put it up; 
after which, put into a Bag two Pounds of ftoned Raiſins, - 
two Ounces of whole Ginger, and two Ounces of Iſinglaſs, 
and ſee it tied tight with a ſtrong String fixed withoutſide 
the Barrel, that the Bag may fink to the Bottom; and after 
two Months it will be ht for Ute. 

N Mead. 

Take fix Gallons of Water, and thereto put ſix Quarts of 
Honey, ſtirring it till the Honey be thoroughly mixed; 
then ſet it over the Fire, and, when ready to boil, ſcum it 
very well; then put to it one Quarter of an Ourice of Mace, 
and as much Ginger, and half an Ounce of Nutmegs, ſome 
Sweet-marjoram, Fhyme, Sweet-briar, together a Handful ; 
then boil them in the Liquid, then let it ſtand by till cold, 
and then barrel it up fer U ſe. 

VVV | 
Let them be of Apples, Currants, Raſberries, &c. Take 
out the clear Liquor (when ſqueezed) and boil it with Sugar 
"cull it is as thick as a Jelly ; then put it up in Glaſſes, 


Family Medicines. 


Amonds of the Ears fallen down, 

Take a little Bole Armoniac in Powder, and with it mix 
ſome Venice Turpentine, and ſpread it on Sheeps Leather 
as broad as a Stay, and apply it under the Throat from 
Ear to Ear. 
| Ague. "Py 

Drink the DecoRion (that is, the boiling of any Herb) 
of Camomile, ard tweeten it with Treacle; which drin 
when warm in Bed, and {weat two Haurs. Or to the 
Wriſts apply a Mixture of Rue, Mullard, and Chimney- 
ſoot, by way of Plaſter. K . 

= Aſthma, or Shortneſs of Breath, 

Take a Quart of Aqua Vitæ, one Ounce of Anniſeed 
bruiſed, one Ounce of Liquorice ſliced, half a Pound of 
{toned Raiſins, and let them ſteep 10 Days in the above- 
mentioned; then pour it off into a Bottle, with two Spoon- 
fuls of fine Sugar, and ſtop it very cloſe, 
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moniac. 


Ot — en ef acre. 


St. Anteny's Fire. 


Take a Purge; and ano:nt the Place with the Marrow 


of Muiton. 
Bruiſe or Scald Outward. 


Take a Vart of Neats- foot Oil, half a Pound of Red 


Lead, two Ounces of Bees wax : boil them together three 
Hours, and ſtir them wel!—Or, Oil of Eltern, bathed, or 
rubbed on the Place, will have the fame Effect. 
| Bruiſis Inward, | 
Drink the Decoction of Comfrey with Bread and Butter. 
| Bound in the Body. 
Take Cream of Tartar, mixed with Honey, very fre- 


* quently. 


Piles or Sores. 


Fat Roſemary and Sage with Bread and Butter, and ap- 


ply Wheat flour a Honey by way of Platter. 
b laray Piles. 
Take as much Linen- Cloth as will make a Suppoſtory ; 
being w::+pped round Button-wiſe, wet it in the beſt Aqua 
Vite, vr Aqua Compoſita; which, properly apptied, will 


help em 1m two or three Applications. This is an ap- 


proved and ſure Medicine. 
1 : Bleeding at the Noſe. 
Put into your Nott:ils Corey-wool rolled in Bole Ar- 


To purge the Blood. 
Drink often of the Tea of Ground-Ivy, or of Saſſafraſs 
Chips. 
| Canter in the Mouth. 
Take the Juice of Pl:ntain and Roe. water mixed, and 


with it frequently waſh your Mouth, 


For a Cough, 

When you are going to Bed, drink Brandy, Treacle, and 
Sallad Oil, med: Or, take a Mixture of Butter and 
b: own Sugar, 

Con v ulſions in Children. 

Take unſlaked Lime one Quart, and to it put five Quarts 
of Spring -water ; let it flard 24 Hours, in which U ime ſtir 
it three times, ſcum it, and take the clear Water, and let 
it ſtand 12 Hours more, then (train it through a Cloth; and 
being put into an Earthen Pot, put to it Anniſeeds and Fen— 
nel-Seeds, of each a Quarter of a Pound; Liquorice bruiſed, 


4 five 


and Saſſaſris, of each an Handful ; Let them ſtand four or 
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five Days, then let the Child drink a Quarter of a Pint, 
Morning and Evening as long as it laſteth. 
_ Conſumption, © | 
Take as much new Mils as a common Still will hold, 
to which put the Herbs following, wiz. Hyſſop, Cowſlip- 
Leaves, Horehound, and Colts-toot, of each a Handtul ; 
and of Maidenhair one Ounce ; let them ſtand all Night, 
then *itill them off; and when it is to be drank, {weeten it 
with Syrup of Cowſlips, or good Sugar. a 
Colic. 7 
Beat the Hips of white Roſes (gathered in Winter) into 
Powder, and half as much fliced Nutmeg ; mix them, 
and take ſome in all your Drink: This is an excellent 
Remedy. | 


To cure a Drought in an Azue. 


— 
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Take a ſmall Quantity of Burridge, Sortel, Violet Leaves, 
and Sirawbery Leaves; ſeethe them in two Quarts of fair 
running Water 'till it conſume to one Quart; then take 
Almonds and blanch them, and when beaten, put them to 
the ſaid Water, and to it put a little Sugar, and drink it 


Warm. 
Drop/y. | 
Take Broom-Aſhes and Muſtard-ſeed ſteeped in a Pint 
of Wnite-wine of which drink often. Approved. 
| | For a Sore Throat. 
Take Columbines and Cinquefoil, ſtamp them, and ſtrain 
them into Milk, and drink it very warm. 
For the Gr ipes. | | 
Take a ſliced Nutmeg in a Quartern of Brandy warmed 
over the Fire; to which put the beaten Volk of an Egg, 
with a little Water or Sugar ; ſtir them together over the 
Fire to thicken a little: Take it at Night going to Bed. 
For the Stone, er S toppage of Urine. | 
Take a Quantity of Thyme, Parſley, Tops of Fennel, and 
Cinquefoil a like Quantity, five or fix Cloves of Garlick ; 
ſtamp them all together, and ſtrain them into White- wine or 
Ale, and drink of it Morning and Evening. 
Ta cauſe an Appetite. | 
Seethe Centaury in fair Water, and drink it in a Morn- 


ing faſting, to the Quantity of nine Spoonfuls, lukewarm, 
for three Days. | 


An 
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Fr An eaſy and ſafe Purge. 

Take Cream of Tartar one Ounce ; Jallop and Brimſtone 
of each a Quarter of an Ounce ; The Jallop muſt firft be 
beaten into fine Powder; and mix them thoroughly together 
in a Mortar; but if the Perſon be hard to work on, put 
two Drams of Jallop more. 

Small Pox. 

- When warm in Bed, drink Mulled Ale with Mary gold- 
Flower, and ſweat a little to bring them thoroughly out; 
and to keep them from linking, take Brimſtone and 

Treacle. 
For the * 
Take Frankincenſe and beat it ſmall, and mingle it with 
Oil of Bays and therewith anoint all over, 
For a Burn or Scald. 
Take Oil of Elcern, and anoint the Place : This is a 
ſure Remedy. 
Againſt the 8 

Take a Handfol of Bay Leaves, and a large Handful of 
red Sage; ſeethe them in two Quarts of Ale, *till they come 
to one, and let the Patient (being in Bed) drink thereof a 
good Draught warmed, with a little Sugar. 

To make an approved Ointment for old Aches, &c. 

Stamp Smallage, and add to it ſome Aqua Vitæ, and 
Bear's Greaſe ; ſtir them well together, and anoint the 
Place before the Fire, Evening and Morning. 

Jo make Miellilot, excellent for Plaſter. 

Take Mellilot, Pimpernel, and Scabious, of each two 
Handfuls; cut them imall, then beat them in a Morter 
with two Pounds of Hogs Lard, let it ſtand in the Sun- 
ſhine ſeven or eight Days, (it beirg uſually made in June 
then melt and ſtrain it well: then add as many more freſh 
Herbs, and ſet it in the Sun as before, and then melt and 
ſtrain it again; then boil it till the Juice is conſumed ; then 
take it off the Fire ; and put to it beaten Roſip, Bees- wax, 


and Venice Tarpentine, of each one Ounce; wh en cold put | 


it up in Pots, or make it up in Rolls. 
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A Monthly Lift of all the Fairs in England and Wales. I 
aohich all the mowealle Fairs are fixed to their certain Days. 


ANUARY r. Charlbury. 5. Redbourn. 8. Preſton, 10. Cawe. 
ſton, Dronfield, Sleaford, 11. Howden, Saliſb. 12. Llando- 
very. 14. Lanvenog, Nottingh. 15. Pontefract. 17. Buckingh. 
Taviſtock, 18. Banwell, Grampound, Melton-Mowb. Potton, 
Teignmouth. 20. Banbury, 22, Banham. 24. Shefford. 25, 
Bingley, Bodmyn, Briſtol, Cheſterfield, Churchingford, Kington. - 
Leighton (Bedf.) Pl;mouth, Weaſenham, Whittleſea (Ifle of E. 
26. Adwalton, Knareſborough, Lesk. 27, Rippon. 28. Llangollen) 
February 1. Higham-Ferrers, Reading. 2. St. Blazey, Eveſham. 
Farringdon, Lifton, Lyme, Lynn Mart, Poulton, Rudland, Saltaſh, 
Wymendham. 3. Bale, Path, Bromley, Dereham, Ermington, 
5. Llannnerchymeadd, Ponteſract. 7. Cappel St. Silin, Howey, ÞF 
8, Chirk, Egton, Hereford, Stamford, 9. Llandaff, 10. Chape. 
lin le Firth, Beverley. II. Leybourn, Llandyſell. 12, Dorcheſter- 
14. Aſhborne, Beaconsfield, Beaumaris, Biddeford, Big gleſwade, Ki 
Brandon, Budworth, Camraſs, Cardigan, Devizes, Flint, Framp- f 
ton, Godalming, Hambledon, Headon, Leominit. Lcoe, Maidſt. 
Mold. Noithallerton, Slaidburn, Tutbury. 17. Bridgnorth, Congle- : 
ton, Stafford, Wokingham, 18. Long-Preſton. 19. South-Moul- 
ton, Weldon, 21. Berkhamſtead, Bingham, Coleſtell (Staff. and 
Warw.) Liſkeard, Litchfie d, Northampton, IThirſk. 22, Botley, 
Bury (Lanc.) Cacgwrley, Danbury, Haitiey-Row, Stone, Tregony. 
23. Bildeſtone, Campden, Dunſtable, Eton, Exeter, Falkingham, 
Royſton, Tetbury, Junbridge. 24. Banbury, Cambron, Eglwys- 
fach, Frome, Henley (Oxon) Ireby, Pocklington, Stoke (Suff.) 
Teignmouth, Walſhall. 25. Aſnbrittle, Burnham (Bucks) Carnary, 
Derby, Feverſham, Llanerillo, Llanfechell, Oundle, Plympton, 
Ruabon, Weſtbury. 26. Adwalton. 28. Abingdon, Chertſey, 
Cheſterfield, Winton, 8 | 
March 1. Aldeburgh, Bedf, Colyford, Seaton. 2. Baldock, 
Brackley, Liphook. 3. Aſhburton, Bridgwater, Fincham, 4. 
Charlbury, Frampton, Graſſington, Stockport. 5. Bolingey, Titch- 
field, Tregarron, Wantage, Weſt-Loge, 7. Aberfraw, Blandford, 
Bourn, Buckingham, Burnley, Chipping-Norton, Corſham, Framp- 
ton, Higham-Ferrers, Hingham, Kirby-Stephen, Langport, Not- 
tingh. Tewkſb. Uppingham. 10. Norton. 11. Camelford, Llandegla,- 4 
12. Corwen, Langadock, Mydrim, South-Bourn, Sudbury, Tal- L 
garth (Yorkſh.) 14. Bradford (Vorkſh.) Llandewy, Northop, Poole, 
Seaford, Stamford. 15. Bradford (Yorxſh.) Burnham (Norf.) Oak- 
ham, Oſweſtry. 16. Bettus, Caeirwyth, Knareſborough, 17. Ab- 
bots-Bromley, Llangollen, Malmſbury. 18. Llanufydd. 19. Helſton, 
Market- Jew, Ruthin, Shrewſb. 21. Cerne, Fazley, Mold, Narbeth, 
Philips-Norton, Saliſp. Sedbergh, Stamiord, Workſop, 22. Caſtle. 
cary, Howden, Leominſt. Oakhamp. Stone (Staff.) 23. Aylſham, Dol» 
ton, Retford, Skipton, Truro, Wrexham, Wooburn. 24. Bromyard, 
Clithero, St. Columb, Eccleſhall, Keynſham, Rippon, Upton, Wye, 
25. St. Alban's, Aſh, Axbridge, Biſhops-Lydeard, Carphilly, Chag- Þ 
ferd, Chvrchingford, Earls-Colne, Grampond, Great-Chart, Henley 
(Warwickſh.) Huntingdon, Malpas, Midhurit, Newark, Oxbrough, 
Rudland, Steckzort, Watlington, Wigton, Woodſtock, bes. 1 
| | | ridge, 
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bridge. 26. Andover, iotmyn, Feckenham, Hertf. Montgom, 
Namptwich, Odiham, Walden. 28. Grantham, Liſkeard, Lough- 
borough, Magor, Patrington, Philips-Norton, Preſton (Lanc.) Wiſ- 


beach (Iſle E.) 29. Alceſter, Chapelin le Firth, Llangerniew, 


New, Stourbridge, Wellington (Salop). 30. Market. Drayton. 31. 
Durham, Newbridge, Ottery, Settle, Varm. 

April 1. Biſheps-Caſtle, Reeth, Snaith, Stevenage. 2. Aberge- 
ly, Alnwick, Ayleſbury, Helſtone, Hitchin, Llan.dloes, Lutter- 
worth, Malton, Newport (Shropſh.) Richmond, Shaftsbury, Skip- 
ton, Wisbeach (Ie E.) Worceſt. 4. Aſhborne, Belbroughton, 
( heſterf. Elham, Falkingiram, Frettenham, Ledbury, Mager, Min- 
Her, Nefyn, Poole (Montgom.) Swindon, Ulpho. 5. Bangor, 
Blythburgh, Bootle, Bridport, Eudworth; Burton, Cardigan, Clack, 
Colnbrock, Deal, Dirchling, Doncaſt. Elmham, Giouceſt, Hail- 
ſham, Ichwe!l, Kingſclear, Lamberhurſt (kent) Lavendon, Lud- 
low, Moreton, St. Peter's, Potton, Plympton, Somertcn, South. 
wick, Tarring, Thirſk, Trecaſtle, Wadley near Farringdon, Wal- 
lingford, Wickwater. 6. Aberconway, Ivinghoe, Kington, i.lan- 
vyllinz, Newent, Uffculme. 7, Atherſtone, Chapelin le Firth, 
Llandyſell, Malmsbury, Mafſingham, Norwich, Nottingh. South. 
minſter, Wareham, Wellington (Somerſetſh.) 8. St. Auſtle, Droit- 
wich, Grinion-Hackfield, High-Budleigh, Winbourn Settle. 9, 
Burnley, bote fract, Skipton, 11. Attleburgh, Bakewell, Bar- 
nard-Caſtle, BOxford, Cockerham, Darlington, Dilton- Marſh, Lit- 
tle-Drifneld, Elham, Emſworth, Fringringhoe, Gresford, Guiſ.. 


burn, Haleſowen, Hockham, Kegworth, Kelvedon, Kerſey, Lod- 
don, Manewden, Mitche!]-Dean, Newcaſile (Staff.) Olney, Rom- 


ſey, Shefford, Sleaford, Thornbury, Warminſter, 12. St. Aſaph, 
Afhby de la Zouch Baſingſtokz-Downs, Bedale, Blakeny, Brailes, 
Brede, Chipping, irenceft. Clare, Cloeaynog, Colcheft, Daventry, 
Dedham, D--rcheſt, (Oxon), Fordſtreet, Frewenn, Gainsborough, 
Gedmancheſter, Jeventen, Milverton, Newport (Eſſ.) Perſhors, 
Piddletown, Rcchtord, Sandbach, Scole, Scorto, Selby, Sidmouth, 


' Skipton, Slaugham, Slinſold, Tamworth, Thame, Thorncomb, 


Totneſs, Toulttam, Tvrner's-Hill, Windſor. 13- Aſhill, Hart- 
land, Heref, o'y-"rofs, Leek, Otterton, Redbuurn, Royſton, 
Walton, Wellingbcrovgh, Witheridge. 14. Adwalton, Beccles, 


. Catitrect, 'C:wſton, heltenham, Cricklade, Dronfield, Kettering, 
| Stamfordham, Whitney. 15. Barnſtable, Beanlieu, Derby, Nor- 


thamp. Rothbury, Slaidburn, Tangley, Yarmouth (Norf.) 16, 
Bigg'eſwade, Brackley, Yarm. (Norf.) Worceſt, 18. Caſtle-Acre, 
Eveſham, Llaneltom, Padſtow. 19. lockley, Eleſmere, Fenny- 
Stratf. Skipton, 20, Dewnton, Northleach, | landovery, Shrewsb. 
Stoney Stratf. 21. Pedf. heſham. Sampford Peverell. 22. Alle- 
church, Bury (Lanc.) Newport- Lagneli, Pontypool, Settle, 23. 


'Great-Pecwin., Bilſden, Biſley, Campden, Chicheſt. Cowbridge, 


Finchamſtead, Craveſend, Hatficld, Holywell, lron-Acton, Mod- 
bury, Norleaſe, Sawbridgeworth, Staraway, Whitchurch (Hants). 


25, Aſhover, A minſt, Brachnell, Burnham (Eſſ.) Crowborough, 


Graſſington, Guisborn, Holt (Nort.) Iron-AQon, King's-Norton, 
Lannerchymeadd, Limpſham, Llande oe Lianrwi, Loughborough, 
Luton, Maiden-Bradley, Methwoul Montacute, Great-Oakley, 


Orleton, Pocklington, Southamp, Stogumber, Toddington, bajar 
Wort 
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worth, Wigmore. 26. Caerwith, Ovingham, Settle, Somerton - 
Tamworth, Tenbury. 27. Abberford, Burrowbridge, Cerrigy, 
Driudion, Doritone, Downham, Holſworthy, Spalding. 28, Ad- 
walton, Soham. 29. Churchinford, Newchurch, Reeth. 30. Cha. 
pelin le Firth, South-Moulton, Newmarket (Flintſh.) | 

May 2. Little-Brickhill, Burnham (Bucks) Caſtlesary, Charing, 
Cleobury- Mortimer, Cockermouth, Collyton, Coventry, Crowcomb, 
Cullumpton, Derby, Fowey, Giſbrough, Greenſtreet, Harwich, 
Haſelmere, Hope, Lancaſt. Lantiſſent, Laxfield, Loweſtoff, North- 
Petherton, Oldham, Penryn, Reading, Redruth, Rufford, Shore- 


ham, Stockport, Stogurſey, Stonehouſe, Tarperly, Totneſs, Weſt» 


Eaddon, Wingham, Wirkworth, Witterſham:. 3. Aldeburgh, 
Barton-Underwood, Broadcliſt, Bromyard, Caſtle. Hedingham,Chard, 
Colnbrook, Hambledon, Heitſbury, Higham-Ferrers, Highbicking- 
ton, Poulton, Tidiwell, Tregony, Worſtead. 4. Ampthill, Bewd- 
ley, Boſton, Brecon, Callington, Caſtlecoombe, Chagford, Chedder, 
Cheſterf. Earith, Elmſtead, Frodſham, Goſp. Guilf. Harling, Hen- 
field, Hodnett, Ipſw. Lidney, Ncrthallerton, Northamp. North- 
Duffield, Nutley, Overton, Probus, Shapp, Tamworth, Tanby, 
Torrington, Wilton, Wooburn, Wooler, Wotton-Baf. Wrotham, 
5. Caxton, Chorley, Llanrhiader, Pentraeth- Mon, Porloch, Ten- 
terden. 6. Amberſhury, Biſhops-Caſtle, Bourn, Brigſtock, Buck- 
ingham, Calne, Caſtle- Town, hawley, Chipnam, Chipping-Nor- 
ton, Coleſhill (Staff. and Warw.) Dunmow, Durſley, Gwthrin, 
Halſtead, Huninanby, Kendall, Knareſborough, Knighton, Lewes, 
Liſs, Llannerchymeadd, Macclesficld, Meer, Nantglyn, Oakham, 
Pensford, Pleaſley, Riſborough, Sta'lbridge, Settle, Stoke under 
Hamden, "Taviſtock, ireganatha, Uttoxeter, Wem, Wymondham. 
7. Talybont. 9. Braintree, Crawley, Deheuidd, Dudley, Guiſburn, 
Hawarden, Raiiingcen, oldty, Horſebridge, Kighley, Market- 


Boſworth, Matlock, Padiham, Stamford, Tockington, 10. Allen 


town, Caerleon, Fgton, Fring, Harold, Leigh E. Skipton, Solyhull, 
11. Aſkrig, Crediton, Dewſbury. Dolegelly, Eglwysfach, Llanidlos, 


Staines, Werley-Common. 12. A walton, Alfrifton, Alnwick, 


Andover, Ba; bor Weſt, Barnſley, Brading, Burgh, Burwaſh, Ca- 
wood, Chelmsf. Coln, Congle on, Corte-Caſt'e, Crickhowell, Ever. 
ſhot, Ewell, i alkingham, Haverford-Weſt, HaverhiJl, Hertf. Lama 
born, Lanufydd, Lavichangel, Ledbury, Lciceſter, Leighton (Hun- 


tingtonſh.) Linkeld, Lingfield, Litchf. Little-Mountain, I. ming-- * 


ton, Maidſt. Milthorp, Mold, Pains: Caſtle, Pembridge, entre, 
Fenybert, Rippon, Rowland's-Caſtle, Sherſtone, Silſoe, Smith, 
Stanſtead, St. Stephen's Stoke (Suff,) Storrington, Stow (Glou- 
ceſterſh.) Stroud, Sturminſt. Swaffham, Treſrhiw, Toucheſt. Tux- 
ford, Wadebridge, Warwick, Wendover, Wenlock, Wivilſcombe. 
13. Blackheath, Brent, Burney, Darley- Flath, Haverhill, Lanſa- 
well, Leominſter, Leyborn, Oſweſtry, Pwllhely, Rippon, Suckle- 
bridge, Waltham H. 14. Abergavenny, Arundel, Bala, Berkley, 
Brans-Burton, Bungy, Chelmsf. Chertſey, Denbigh, Elſtow, Fair» 
ford, Goldanger, Guisburn, Haltwiſtle, Hamſtreet, Harttepoole, 
Holloway, Newark, Nuneatun, Oakhamp. Pembroke, Pulham 
(Norf.) Ramsbury, Rochdale, Stafford, Strafford (Warwickſh.) 
Stretton-Church, Tatterſhall, Tewksbury, Thetf. Titchfield, Towyn, 
Uckfield, Waltham-Abbey, Weighton, Winchelſea, Woolbridge. 
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16, Benenden, Bettws, Caergwrley, Carnarvon, Chatham, Ever 
fley, Gnisburn, Inglewhile, Llanernigew, Machynleth, Overton” 


Roach, Winchcomb. 17. Aſhford, Brentford, Bolnzy, Emergreerv 
_ Groombridge, Hay, Holbeach, Mattiſhall, North-Mculton, New- 


ton (Lanc.) Penrice, Rudham, Somerton. 18. Abergely, Alceſter, 
Brentſord, Dorſtone, Randford, Kingsbrunipton, Leek, Llanſan- 
nan, Morpeth, Northicach, Weſtfield, Walſingham, Workington, 
19. Attleburgh, Banbury, Bawtry, Beaconsficld, Beaumaris, Bec- 
cles, Beverley, Bildeſtone, Biſhop Aukland, Blyth, Pottiſhall, Bo- 
vey-Tracey, Bow (Devon.) Brentford, Bridgend, Bridport, Brigh- 
thelmſtone, Bures, Burton, Chapel-Cunnon, Cerne, Chapelin le 
Firth, Cheadle, Cheltenham, Dane-Hiil, Devizes, Dicker, Eccle- 
ſhall, Ely, Fglwyſwrw, Farnham, Finden, Fiamſden, Garſtang, 


Srantham, Hallaton, Hanſlope, Kawkſnead, Helrnſtey Black Moor, 


Hereford, Hundon, Kidderminiter, Kihampton, Kirbylonſdalz, 
Langodock, Lifton, Linton, Liſkeard, Iinely, Mendleſham, Mid- 
dlewich, St. Neot's, Newbury, New, (Monmouthſh.) Northwal- 
ſham, St. Oſyth, Petworth, Rippon, Roſs, Saxmundham, Scarbor, 
Shefford, Southwich, Stelling, Stockbridge, Stone (Kent) Stortford, 
Stratton, Sumer-Court, Three. Lords, Trew, Ulverſtone, Welling- 
ton (Somerſ.) Wem, Weobly, Wetherby, Wigan, Winſl:w, Wood- 
nesborough, Wrexham, Yarm, Vaxley. 20, Charbury, Rackham, 
Southminſter, Stevenage, St. Udey, Wellow, Wickham. 21. Aſh- 
borne, Blackburn, Culmſtock, Faſt- Church, Hatherleigh, Lamber. 
hurſt (Suſſex) Sellinge, Sherborne, Sputty, 'Trecaſtte, Wainfleet, 
Weldon, White-Smith, 23. Abbots-Bromley, Albrighton, Ap- 
pleſhaw, Braſtead, Bridlington, Bromhall, Criccieth, Dorking, 
Dunſtable, Fletching, Grays, Gueſtling, Hallaton, Hindon, Hor- - 
ſham, Llandwnog, Maenclochog, Preiton (Kent) Ruabon, Sod- 
bury, Spilsby, Swindon, Thorpe, Wisbeach ( Ifte E.) Wi- 
tham, Wragby. 24. Belford, Corwen, Huddersfield, Kidwely, 
Llanvylling, Louth, Mark, Marthfield, Teſtinivg, Woods- 
Cornor. 25. Abberford, Bodmyn, Cuckfield, Market-Deeping, 
Newent, Sandhurſt, Shrewsb, Spaidick. 26, Alſton, Aſtwick, 
Brough, Camelford, Donnington, Kirkoſwald, Malmsbury. 27, 
Chipping- Norton, Horſted Kaynes, Pett, Ruthyn, Thaxtead. 28, 
Appleby, Booth, St. German's, Malton, Neſyn, Newport (Sa- 


: top) Norwich, Skipton, Stagſhawbaik, Wisbeach (Ifle E.) zo. 
Ackhole, Amerſham, Appleby, Ardingley, Bakewell, Battle, Berk- 


hampſtead, Biggleſwade, Billingſhurft, Binegar, Blackburton, 
Braughing, Brixworth, Eromyard, New-Buckenham, Bury, Cart. 
mell, Chicheit, Coltiſhall, Cranbrook, Cromer, Crowle, Darling- 
ton, Little Dean, Little-Driffield, Dunſter, Eltham, Eveſham, Exe- 
ter, Eye, Framlingham, Hadleigh, Ham near Richm. Harlow, 
Hawes, Helſtone, Hempnall, Hitchin, St. Ives (Hunt.) Kingtdn, 
Landaff, Launceſton, Lawhaden, Llanymyneck, Mancheit, Marfh 
in the Ide of Ely, Mayfield, Newcatt. (Staff.) Newport (Hants) 
Ormſkirk, Oundle, Portbury, Rocheſt, Roſſey-Hill, and every Fort- 
night after, till Sept. 29, at ditto, Rothbury, Rotherham, Ruiſh- 
ton, Salisb. Sittingbourn, Sleaford, Southwell, Spilſby, Stoke (Suff.) 
Tarling, Toller-Down, Turkſey, Walſingham, Wandſworth, War- 


ſop, Wellington (Suſſ.) Wells, Weſtbury, (Wiltſn.) Weſt. Hoathley, 


Zouch, 


Whitchurch (Salop) Whitdown, York. 31. Alford, Aſhby de la 


Touch, Bampton Devon. )Bedale, Bineger, Botley, Boxtead, Buckland, 
Caſtlecary, Coggeſhal!, Cuckaeld, Durham, Eaſtchurch, El: ſmere, 


Elmſett. Epping, Farringdon, Gisbrough, Hatfield-Pavarel, Haſ- 


tings, Hempton, Henley (Warw.) Hingham, Great Hollingbury 
near Woodſide-Green, Landovery, Leighton (Bedf.) Lewes, Llan- 
gollen, Meltord, Melton-Mwb. Midhurſt, Monmouth, Newark, 
Newmarket (Suff.) Ottery, Painſwick, Pembury, Penrith, Pur- 
leigh, Rochdale, Salisb. Stope (Staff.) Talgarth, Tenby, Tilling= 
ham, Walderſhare, Walſhall, Wandſworth, Warnham, Weetwood- 
Bank, near Wooler, Weſt-Mcrſey Woodſtock, Yardley. 


June 1. Ambleſide, Barnard-Caftle, Baſingſtoke, Caiſter, Kirby, 


moor- ſide, Lampeter. Leck, Lenton near Nottingham, Llandibea, 
Ludlow, Maidenhead, Minehead, Newick, Redbourn, Royſton, 
Steple, South-Harting, Truro, Wandſworth, Wellingborough. 2, 
Adwalton. Alphington, Aſhburton, Aſkrig, St. Auſtle, Birmingh. 
Bow (Midd.) Buckingh. Dinaſmonddy, Henley (Oxon) Kingſton, 
Langtown, Latchingten, Newpert (Monm.) Odell, Upton, Weſt- 
Cowes. 3. Bow (Midd,) Carmarthen, Chepftcw, Derby, Hurſt- 
Green, Kingſton, Merſham, Ryegate. 4. Balcomb, Booth, Kingſt, 
Kirkham Y. Mereton-Hamitead, Narbeth, Norwich, Stokeſly, 
Stowbridge, 6. Althorne, Boqam, Bradford, Burnham S. South- 
Cave, Dalton, Daventry, Dorcheſter, Cillingham, Great Tey, 


Hampton, Hounſlow, Lenham, Meffingham, Milbourn Port, 


Oſtend, Pembroke, Pontypool, Poole (Montgom.) Rayleigh, Rowel!, 
Rudgley, Rudgwick, Seale, Scuthamp. Southwould, Sutton, Tod, 
dington, Uſk, Watford, Williton, Windſor, 7. Abergavenny - 
Helywell, Montgom, Sheffield, Somerton, Sutton H. Swineſtead, 
Watford, Weeton. 8. Aberfraw, Raven-Glaſs, 9. Caeirwhyth, 
Carphilly, Chapelin le Firth, Chirk, Chriſt-Church, Harlech, Kid- 
derminiter, Kilkhampton, I. annerchymeadd, Neath, Penzance, 
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Steyning, Stortford, Thorpe near Egham, Weobly, 10. Berw, 


Coventry, Ingham, Pentracthmgn, Teſtinivg, 11, Ambersbury, 
Axbr, Brandon, Chipman, Chudkigh, Gaywood, Grampond, Lant- 
witt, Liphook, Menchinot, Newnham (Glouc.) Overton, Stanford, 
Stanton, Stratf, Toleſham- Darey, Wokingham. 13. . Banbury, 
Barton (Linc,) Belton L. Bines-Green, Clurn, Darlingt, Devi- 
zes, Hallaton, Haverford-Weſt, St. Neot's, Preſcot, Roſs, Whittle- 


tea (Iſſe E.) 14. Aylesb. Hailſham. 15. Brampton, Manning- : 
tree, South Moulton, Ramſey. 16. Falkipgh. Frogatheath, Pol- 


ſtead, Wrexham, 17, St. Alban's, Bradield, Grimsby, Taunton, 
Thorne. 18. Chepſtow, Rothersfield, Stockland. 20, Abingd. 
Coleford, Howey, Maidſt, Stamf. Whitchurch (Hants). 21. Alde- 
burgh, Biſhop- Auckland, Landilos, Llanwrſt, Newbrough, Tiver- 
ton, Workſop, 22. Appledore, Pardficld, Bettws, Bletchingley, 
Brampton, Broadwater, Burrovghbridge, Croſs in-Hand, Haleſs- 
wen, Hatherleigb, Havant, Hclt (Denb.) Horncaſtle, Lambert. 
Cattle, Ledbury, Macclesf. Newburgh, Newcatt. (Caerm.) New- 
port-Pagnell, Selby, Shipttene, Tewksb. Wadebridge, Wellington 
(Salop). 23. Llandesla. 24. Alconbury, Arlesford, Barnet, Bent- 
ham, Boughtor, Eradwell, Pridgwater, Bromſgrove, Cambridge, 


Canewden, Colcheſt. Debenham, Farnham, Flint, Franfield, Glers» Þ} 


ford, Hadleigh, Halifax, Kirxham (Lancaſh.) Leighton (Vorkſh.) 


Moor- 
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Moor-Kirk, Much-Hadham, Newn, Newton-Abbot, Orordf 
Preiſteign, Rumford, Shaftsb. Silverton, Sodbury, Wallingford 
Wells, Witheridge, 25. Bangor, Barnet, Canvey-Iſland, Forreſt. 
Row, Malham. 27, Builth, Catſtreet, Machynleth, Newport 
(Pembroketh.) Perſhore, Sarnfolldryn, Wigan. 28. Bolton (Vorkſh.) 


Bradford (Vorkſh.) Folkſtone, Hadſtock, Harrold, Higham. Fer- | 


rers, Huntington, Llanvylling, Standiſh, Yeovil. 29, Axminſt. 
Bale, Bath; Beccles, Bennington, Brackley, Bradford (Vorkſh.) 
| Buckfaſtleigh, Guntingford, Cambron, Cardiffe, Great Clackton, 


Fareham, Graſſington, Hartley-Row, Hitton, Hodſdon, Hook- 


Norton, Hunſpill, Landrake, Langport, Lingfield, Llangerniew, 
Loſtwithell, Mansficld, Newnham (Kent) Okehampton. Olney, 
Red-Lynch, Reepham, Rhydyllafrdy, Spalding, Stafford, Standiſh, 
Stebbing, Tolesbury, Tring, Wadhurſt, Watton, Wem, Winter- 
burn, Witney, 30. Bradford (Vorkſh.) Bridgnorth, Buxſtead, Har- 
lech, Thwaite, ; | 

July 1, Criccieth, Drufllwyn, Haflingden, Hereford, Newen- 
den, Penſhurſt, Therney (Ifle E.) 2. Ivelcheſter, Richmond, Teſ- 
tinivg, Toller-Down, Walton (Eſſ.) Wickwater, Vſtradmirik. 4, 
Broughton-H. Cheſterf, Dolegelly, Falkingham, Green-Pocle M. 
Leek, Salop, Sidley, Sputty, Stagſhawbank, Wakefield, White- 


ſmith. 5, Aſhborne, Bedale, Bedford, Beverley, Biſhops-Caſtle, 


Brecon, Bryſet, Burford, Cheſter, Cheſterford, Church- Whitfield, 
Clayton, Congleton, Couthorpe, Croydon, Devizes, Dorcheſt. 
Eaſingwould, Eyminge, Glouce:t. Harleſtone, Harriotſnam, Haxey, 
Hertf. Kennington, Lancaſt. Launceſton, Leiceſt. Lincoln, Little» 
bourn, Llanerillo, Meſſing-Potton, Narberth, Newbury, South- 
Petherton, Pevenſey, Plint, Pontypool, Probus, Ruiton, Torring- 
ton, Tunbridge, Ulpho, Underwood, Wainfleet, Wakefield, Ware- 
ham, Warwick, Wenlock, Winterton, Woodland. 6, Bedale, 
Kettlewell, Newcaft, (Staff.) Royſton, 7, Bovey- Tracy, Brent» 
wood, Brumhill, Chapelin le Firth, Keninghall, Laycock, Northop, 
Paippill, Penryn, Taunton, Uppingham, Whitechurch (Hants), 
8, Southwater, 9. Langadock, Machynleth, Uffculme. 11. Ab- 
botsbury, Aſhington, Bala, Blandford, Buckingh, Burnley, Car- 
marthen, Dulverton, Fowneys-liland, Frodingham, Godalming, 
Granthain, Hollington, Holſworthy, Hythe, Iver, Knotsford, 
Lampeter, Leeds, Leominſter, Macclesfield, Market-Boſworth, 


Marlborough, Mountforrel, Pembroke, Peterborough, Petersfield, 


St. Peter's, Portſmouth, Ringwood, Scotter, Sevenoaks, Southam, 
Stockbridge, Stoken-Church, Stowmarket, Sudbury, Talgarth, Tha- 
verton, Upton, Wolverhampton, York. 12. Cacirwith, Howdon, 
13, Congleton, Eaſt-Grinſtead, Neath, Swanzey, Wooburn. 14, 
Spilsby, Winteringham. 15. St. Aſaph, Dronfield, Great-Bedwin, 
Little- Hadham, Bury-Green, Prittlewell, Seamore, Stevenage, Twye 
ford, Up- Holland. 16. Burton, Helmſley-Blackmoor, Milkſham, 
Newmarket (Flint.) 13, Albrighton, Alburi-Putmore-Heath, Ather - 
ſtone, Banwell, Bentley, Biddeford, Camelford, Chipping-Norton, 
Cirenceſter, Denbigh, Emſworth, Fenny-Stratf, Haverford-weſt, 
Horſham, Kirton, Llanidlos, Llanybiddar, Moreton-Hamſtead 
Morpeth, Newcaſtle (Carmarthenſh.) Overton, Patrington, Penrice, 
Sherborne, Steckton, Tenbury, Topclift, Wantage, Warrington» 
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19. Bolton (Lanc.) Carphilly, Clay. 20. Alfreton, Barkway, Berg- 
holt, Betley, Carleon, Helſtone, Honiton, Kingsbridge, Leonard“ 
Stanley, Ross, Tenby, 21. Beedirg, Bromyard, Clithero, Corwen” 
Garſtang, Swaffham. 22. Allington, Biggleſwade, Billericay? 
Cheſham, Dartford, Ely, Freme, Haworth, Kidwely, Monktons 
Newton (Hants) Ramſey, Tetbury, Whitgift, 27 
Alnwick, Airesford, Barnard- Caſtle, Beckhamſtead, Biliden, Briſto}, 
Bromley, Campden, Caſtle- Acre, Chelwood, Little-Clackton, Der- 
by, Dunwich, Farith, Epſom, EwhurſRt, Fotheringhay, Giſſing, 
Harpley, Hockhold, Ipſwich, Llanrhiader, Leigh (Kent) Lidd, 
Lindſey, Liverpoo!, Luggerſha', Malpas, Middlewich, Milton, Mil- 
verton, North-Dowr, Pocklington, Poulton, Reading, Seaford, 
Shoreham, South-Reppo, Staple, Stone (Staffordſh.) Tiptery place, 
Torringtor, Totneſs, Tregony, Trew, Trowbridge, Great-Waker- 


ing, Waltham (Hants.) Wigmore, Wisbech in the Ifle of Ely, Var- 


mouth ( Hants.) 26. Abbey-Milton, Clare, Haſtings, Horfe- 
manden, Kirby, Llaneliom, Landſawel, Leighton (Bedfordſh.) Poſt- 
Down, Sherborne, Tamworth, 27. Falmouth, Market Deeping, New- 
port (Salop). 28, Leck, Menchinot, Winchcomb. 29. Chailey, 
Matingley, Wevelsfield. 30. Chilmark, Hornby, Llamamon in Vale. 

Auguſt 1. Angmering, Barton (Hants) Betherſden, Brightlingſea, 
Brookland, Broughton (Lancaſh.) Burnham (Norf,) Chepſtow, 
_ Corſle-heath, Cowbridge, Cowling, Exeter, Frampton, Henfield, 
Hoo, Lampetar, Landovery, Lantriſſet, Lidford-green, Lough» 
borough, St. Margaret, St, Margaret's near Marlborough, Newent, 
North-curry, Odiham, Ottley, Partney, Reddich, Slaidburn, St, 
German's, St, Neot's, St. Stephen's, Stogumber, Summerton, 
Thandiſton or Francion, Uttoxeter, Uxbridge, Wisbech (Ifle of 
Ely) Whitehaven. 2. Battlefield, Bridgnorth, Calne, Chulmley, Hea- 
don, Ickleton, Ivelcheſter, Keſwick, Kingſton, Kington, Langeridge, 
Long-Cromarſh, Magdalen- hill near Winton, Mold, Newark, Nor- 
wich, Stockbury, Stony-Stratf. Thetf, Wedmore, Wisbech, Yarm, 
3- Daventry, Hitcham, Kingſton, 4. Carnarvon, Earl-Soham, 
Eſher, Higham-Ferrers, Llandegla, Kingitor, Thirſk. 5. Akringe 
ham, Aſhton- under-Line, Audley-End, Biceſter, Boſcaſtle, Caſtle. 
Town, Chard, Cheltenham, Chertſey, Chicheſt. Doncaſt. Dorcheſt, 
(Dorſet.) Dudley, Eccleſhall, Garner- ſtreet, Hatfield, Broad-Oak, 
Hexham, Kirkoſwald, Llanfechel}, Langindairn, Northamp. Oke- 


hamp, Cueenborough, Raven-Glats, Rhos-Fair, Saltaſh, Skipton, 5 


Stamford, Staverdell, Trapſton, Thirſk, Wattleshury, Weſtbury 
(Salop) Wetherby, 6. Baldock, Eaſt-Ilſley, Goldſithnay, Holt- 
wood, L.intield, Rhayadar, St. Ann's-Hill (Devizes), * 8. Crows» 
comb, Curry-Rival, Horning, Howey, Ruthin, Shepton Mallet, 
Shiſnal, Stamford. 9. Llanrwſt. 10, Allucchurch, Appleby, Aſh- 
burton, Decdington, Duffryn, ' Flint, Hawkhurſt, Hurſtperpoint, 
Larnſd,wn, St. Lawrence, (Corn.) St. Lawrence (Kent) Leachlede, 


Membury, Newt urgh, Priddy, Snaith, Thaxtead, Waltham St. 


Lawrence, Warminſt. 11. Boſton, Duningworth and Snape. 12. 
- Panbury, Fettws, Bridford, Caergwrley, Carmarthen, Chriflingham - 
Magna, Dunholme, Dunſtable, Feverſh. Green, Hay, Highworth, 
Hornſea, Linfield, Malling, Newcaſtie-upon-'Tyne, Newton (Lanc.) 
Plympton, Sheepwaſh, Shrewsb, Sleaford, Stowmarket, Talybont, 

| | Treganatha, 


23. Colcheſter. 25. 
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Treganatha, Uffculme, Vork. 13. Bakewell. 15. Attleburgh, 
Carphilly, Keynſham, Lelant, Liſkeard, Llanufydd, Market-Weſton, 
Newport (Mon.) Oſweſtry, Ottery St. Harmon, St. Mary-Hill, 
Stamfordham, Thornbury, Trecaltle, Tutbury, Worceſt. Yarling- 
ton. 16. Aſhborne, Brig, Burgh, Louth, Pentraeth- Mon, iciſham, 
17. Dallwood, Donnington, Knaresborough, Ll.ndzrie), Llanſan- 
nan, Penyſtreet in 'Lrawsfyndd, 18. Aberwingregin, Beddgeltert, 
Chapelin le Firth, Clynnogfaur, Emſworth, Navenby, Rippon, 
Settle, 19, Clack, Pwllhely, Reath, Settle. 20. Abtrgely, Black- 
more, Chorley, Moorlinch, Penmorſa, Settle, Weldon. 22. Arun- 
del, Bedford, Cayo, Cheadle, Crediton, Farnhain, Frodſham, Hand- 
ford, Harlech, Hartlepoole, Horncaſtle, Hungerford, Kilgarren, 
Kilham, Llangollen, Ludlove, Martock, Melton- Mowbray, Mwrras, 
Newburgh, Oundle, Romney, Rugby, Settle, Stroud, Teſtinivg, 
Winſlow, Wonford- Eagle, © 23. Belford, Botley, Penmachno. 234. 
Abbot's-Broniley, Aſhby de la Zouch, Barnet, South-Benfleet, 
Brachnell, Bucklaſtleighh, Chipping, Cranborne, St. Decumans, 
Eglwysfach, Kipmaſh, Lambert-Caitle, Lee, Loſtwithell, Meer, 
Newbury, Sallcot, Scuthwould, Wainflest. 25. Barnet, Bingley, 
Coxwould, Elcſmere, Haughley, Hermitage, Landrake, Lanfaiver, 
Nefyn, Pariney, Ripley (Vorkch.) Watchet. 26. Bampton (Ox- 
fordſh.) Farnet, Bingley, Bleagon, Borth, Carliſle, Corby, Eaſt- 
Brent, Elſdon, Gisborough, Gourdhurſt, Haverhill, Hermitage, 
Hinkley, Ilmiſter, Little-Driffield, Northampton, Porthaethwry, 
Preſton (Lanc.) Rhos Fair, Ripley (Yorkſh.) Romſey, Swanzey, 
Stroud, Tollerton. 27, Bingley, Cerigy, Druidion, Gisbrough, 
Ilmiſter, Rhayada, Ripley ( Yorkſh.) 29. Cawſton, Greſsford, 
Kilmington, Llanerillo, Morbath, Overton, Pampill, Philip's. 
Norton, Sampford- Pevere!', Tarperley. 30. Linton, Newn, Spald- 
ing. 31. Erampton, Lambert Caſtile, South-Moulton, Wicks, 

September 1, Alſton, Dronfield, Gillingham, Marnham, Ponte- 
fract, Spittle, Tregony. 2. Hingham, Holywell, Kettlewell, Penk- 
ridge, Steeple Aſhton, Snaith, Stevenage, 3. Llanidlos, Long- 
Preſten, Trefrhiw, Wirkſworth. 5. Aberconway, Beaulieu, Brigh- 
thelmſt. Brigſtock, Buckingh. Burnham (Eſſex) Burwaſh, Chipping- 
Norton, Chorley, Corſham, Crewkerne, Egdean, Egtcn, Firming- 
ham, Frampton, Hatherleigh, Haverford-Weſt, Horringer, Kid- 


-  derminſt. King's-Norton, Kington, Lampeter, Leominſter, Mareſ- 


field, Monmcuth, Montgomery, Namptwich, Newcaſtle, Old- 
Chapei, Playden, Redruth, Road, Sidmouth, Silverton, Stallbridge, 
Stockwith, Tewksb. Toddington, Wanbro' near Guilford, War- 
wick, Weſtham, Whittingham, Wivenhoe. 6. Baddleſmore, Ca- 
melford, Donnington, Market-Raitin, Ware. 7. Holy-Crofs, Kil- 
mington, Newton-Abbot, Preſton {Lancaſh.) Stowey, Tidſwell, 
Wy mondham. 8. Biſhop's-Lydeard, Cardiff, Cardigan, Denbury, 
Frittenden, Glaſtonbury, Ormſkirk, Rudland, Stourbridge, Tal- 
ſarn, Wymondham, 9. Aſhford, Biſhop s-Caſtle, Broadworthy, 
Caeirwyth, Carmarth. Epworth, Fordingbridge, Harleſtone, Har- 
low, Heiſtone, Leachlade, Newent, Javiſtock, Weſton, Zoylanm 
10, Brecon, Dinaſmonddy, Fowecy, Newport (Salop) St. Maryr 
Cray, 12, Adverſean, Brentf, Dundry, Foncett, Giles-Hill ne.a 
- Winton, Horſebridze-Common, Hotſted-Kaynes, Neath, * 
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Poole (Montgomſh.) Stogurſey, Tamworth, Tollerdown, Ware- 
ham, Wilton, Wimple. 13. Brentf. Dilton, Marſh, Holbeach, 
Iron Acton. 14. Aſhill, RBaffildon, Brentf. Congerbury, ' Frome, 
Goodneſtone, Lincoln, Pickering, Richm. Ryegate, St. Udey, 
Sumer-ourt, Wherwell, Winbourn, Witham, 15. Brentf. Dur- 
ham, Grimsby, Mark, Sandbach, Upton. 16. Bettws, Freſhford, 
Lutterworth, Tillingham, Woolpit. 17. Bellingham, Llanrwſt, 
Lee, Maſham, Northiam, Peririce, Probus, Wantage, Weldon, 
Wilmington. 19. Abingd. Amerſham, Atherfrone, Barn taple, 
Beaminiter, Beaumaris, Breewocd, Buckland, St. Mary, Callington, 
Carliſle, Chatham, Clack, Crawley, Cuckfield, Eaſtmeon, Egre- 
mont, Gisbrough, Guizhurn, Harbottle n-ar Rothbury, Kirby- 
Moor-fide, Llandyſell, Little-Driftteld, Machynleth, Maldon, Mar- 
ket-Drayton, Maſham, Nortfamp. North- Bradley, Painſwick, 
Partney, Shouldham, Silmiſton, Staines, Stzyning, Sturbich-Fair, 
'Swindon, Uſk, Uttoxeter, Waltham (Leiceſterſh.) Waterleighg, 
Wiek St. Mary, Weſterham, Woodbury-H.!l near Bere, Worceſtery 
Wootton-Courtney, Wrexham. 20. Dolegelly, Gisbrough. 27. 
Backwell, Baſingſtoke- Downs, Bridgw. Burnham (Bucks) Caerleun, 
Chudleigh, Clapham, Creditor, Cricklade, Eveſham, Hawkſhead, 
Ireby, Knighton, Liſkeard, Lyme, Maiden-Bradley, Manchelſt. 
P-dſrow, Penmachno, Penyſtreet in 'Frawsfynydd, Plymouth, Read - 


ing, Shadbrook, Silſoe, TLendering, Thorney in the Ifle of EI), 
Woodbr, 22, Llannarth, Llemuwehlyn, Yarborro'-Caſtle, 23. p 
Beddgclert, Clynnogfawr. Derby, Saxmundh. Talgarth, Tuxford, 3 
24. Bootl:, Haverford-Weſt, Langport, Pwilhely, Stretton-Church. I 


26. Abergavenny, Arundel, Aylesbury, Belton (Lincolnſh ) Bun- 5 
gay, Burford, Cheſterfield, Clayton, Denbigh, Eaſingwould, Graf. : 
ſington, Groombridge, Hartland, Haſelmere, Headon, Ipſwich, ö 
Narberth, Newburgh, Padiham, Pembroke, Penmorſa, Porthaeth- 
wry, Ramsbury, Rhayader, Rockingham, Rotherſtridge, Shroton, | 
Spalding, St. Stephen's, Stratford, (Warwickſh.) Tatterſhall, Te- 
ſtinivg, Tenbury, Thetf, Titchf ld, Waltham- Abbey, Weighton, |; 
Wivilſcombe, Wotton-Underedge, Wycomb. 27. Aylſham, Derby 
Dorſtone, St. Ninion near Fenton, Powder-Batch, Rogate, Sputty, 
28. Cheſham, Dereham, Glouceſt, Llanrh:ader, Ludlow, New. 
Bridge, Northleach, Stauford. 29. St. Albans, Alton, Aſh, Blacx- 
obys, Canterb. Chagford, Cranbrook, Framlingh. Frewenn, Henley 
(Oxf.) Hope, Horſebridge, Llangerniew, Llanymyneck, Loweſtoff, 
Maidenhead, Marketjew, Meer, Smith, Southminſt. Stoken-Church, 
Teingmouth, Tring, Wallingf. Watton, Woodham-Ferris. 30. 
Blackburn, Brough- hill, Feckenham, Llanelly, New. Church, Ongar, 
Ruthin. 

October 1. Brachnel!, Brading, Promſgrove, Culmſtock, Dinaſ- 
monddy, Hawarden, Catharine-Hill, Ottley, Redruth, 2. Aber- 
guilly, Appletrew:ck, Baldock, Beccles, Bolton Lanc.) Braintree, 
Buckingh, Budworth, Builth, Burgh, Cerne, Coleſhill (Stafford,) 
Coleſhill ( Warwick.) Croydon, Daventry, Devizes, Downton, Dud- 

ley, Easbrey, Frodingham, Hambledon, Hemſley-Blackmoor, Hing 
ham, Holſworthy, Lamborn, Howden, Ledbury, Lewes, Malling, 
Nayland, Northallerton, North Tawton, Nottingh, Peterbor. Ret. 
ford, Rothbury Rudham Sherſtone, Shrewsb. Stafford, Swineſ- 


head, 
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head, Tarring, Warham, Wendover, Woodſtock, 3. Corby, 
-,, Hounſlow, Nottingh. Pentraeth Mon, Sherborne, Workſop. 4. 
Algwick, Harrold, Macclesfield, Malham, Nottingh. Ubley, Wal- 
hall. 5. Axminſter, Drusllwyn, Inglewhile, Lanſadwin, Llane- 
 ' liom, LlanvyBing, Leighton (Huntingdonſh.) Rochf, Royſton, 
S teple. 6. Biſhop-Aukland, Blyth, Brackley, Cayo, Chapelin le 
Firth, Chertſey, Dewsbury, Eaſt-Hagburn, Gaywood, Market- 
|; Raiſin, Porlock, Sherburn, Wooburn. 7. Billericay, Bury, Stock- 
a ton. 8, Challcck, South-Moulton. 10. Aberconway, Abergeny, 
g Barnſley, Baſingſtoke, Bedale, Birmingh. Blockley, Brent, Brid- 
| port, Buckland, Carmarth. Charlbury, Cheſter. Chicheſt, Cocker- 
! mouth, Corwen, Deal, Dolegelly, Eaſt-bourne, Falm. Fazley, | 
. Fenny-Stratf, Goſport, Great Thurlow, Hadleigh, Hartlepool, 
' Haſlingden, Hay, Higham-Ferrers, Hodnet, Hull, St. Ives (Hunt- 
ingdonſh.) Kegworth, Kettering, Kingſland, Lancaſter, Lanvi- 
changel, Lavenham, Leiceſt. Lenyher. Looe, Malton, Marden, 
Market-Deeping, Mathry, Milden-Hall, Milverton, Mitchel-Dean, 
Moreton, Newhaven (Suffex) Norton, Ower-Mayne, Penkridge, 
Pentree, Pontypool, Roſs, Ruſhlag-Green, Sittingbourn, Selby, 

3 Sheepwaſh, Shefford, Shouldham, Sleaford, Smarden, Sobyhull, 
| South-Brent, Steyning, Stony-Stratf, Stortford, Stow (Lincolnſh.) 

| Swindon, Taviſt. Tewksb. Thame, Tiverton, Torrington, Ux- 
bridge, Wadebridge, Watlington, Wells, Weyhill, Withyam, Yarm, 

11. Bedale, Bedf. Blackheath, Burnley, Coln, Kingſclear, Monk- 

2 ton, Saliſbury, Sellinge, Shipſtone, Wragby. 12, Caxton, Ditch- 

# ling, Hitchin, Llandovery, Northop, Otterton, Seven-oaks, Suckle- 

bridge. 13. Banbury, Chapel-Cunnon, Epping, Lymington, Mansf, 

Rackham, Rhos-Fair, Wigan, Windſor, 14, Haworth, Ley- 3 

bourn, Sarr, Trecaſtle, Waltham H. Wells. 15. Afhover, Car- 

lifle. 17. Alceſter, Alphington, St. Aſaph, Bakewell, Ballbrough- 
ton, Chriſtchurch, Cowling, Donnington, Havant, Ivinghoe, WP 

Knareſborough, Llanrhiad-Dytiin-Alwyd, Llemuwchliyn, Maidſt, | 

| Navenby, Swinſtead, Thorne, Turner's-Hill, Wellow, Wenlock, 

Wooller. 18. Barnet, Bellbroughton, Little-Brickhill, Charleton, 
Chipnam, Chiſleborough, Covobridge, Criccieth, Dorſtone, Ever- 
ſley, Farringdon, Haleſworth, Harwich, Hatfield, Haverford-weſt, 

Henley (Warwickſhire) Hindon, Kirkham (Lancaſh.) Lantriſſent, 

St. Lawrence, Laxfield, Luton, Midharſt, Newnham (Glouceſter- 
ſhire) Newton-Peppleford;-Overton, Partney, Tidſwell, Uphaven, 
Uſk, Winterburn, Workington. 19. Abborford, Barnet, Corfe- 

_ Caltle, Lamamon-in-Yale, Lampeter, Market-Harborough, Part- 

. * ney, Sawbridgeworth, Teſtinivg, Trevena, Whitchurch (Hants) 
19th, and the two following Saturdays at Swanzey. 20. Aſhborne, 
Cerigy-Druidon, Chicheit, Colcheſt. Devizes, Elham, Ely, Cainſ- 
borough, Heref. Kingsbrumpton, Rothersfield, Slaidburn, Tenby, 
21, Blackburn, Bridlington, Concerdd, Rudgley. 22. Barking, 
Booth, Carliſle, Clithero, Newmarket F. Newport-Pagnell, Over- 
ton, 24. Aberfraw, Brampton (Devonſh.) Borth, Burrowbridge, 
Caiſter, Cloeaynog, Dalton, Harling, Haſtings, Llangenock, Lan- 
ſawel, Leighton (Bedfordſh.) Lenham, Market-Drayton, Marſh- | 

- field, Matlock, Newn, Porthdethwry, Ripley (Derbyſh.) Sputty. ] 
Stow ( Glouceſterſh.) Sturminſt, Tamworth, Upottery, 1 | 

| WInton. 
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Winton. 2g. Aberwingregin, Cartmell, Mortimer, Potton, Per- 
; | ſhore, Queen-Camel, Stockport, Whittleſca in the Ifle of Ely. 
26. Abber.ord, Grantham, Llandegla, Llanſannan, Ovingham. 27, 
Abergviily, Bromyard, Caergwrley, Clecbury-Mortimer, Darley- 
Flaſh, Daventry, Marſh in the Ifle of Ely, Nantglyn, Ulverſtone. 
28. Aſhby de la Zouch, Aſkrię, Bangor, Biddenden, Biggleſwade, 
Chepſtow, Cullumpton, Dis, Proitwich, Eaſt-Dean, Edwinſtone, 
Foreſt-Row, Llanidlos, Lifton, Linfield, Milbourne, Port, Need- 
ham, Newbury, Newmarket (Suff.) Pocklington, Plympton, South- 
Harting, Thirſk, Totneſs, Warminſt. Watton, Whitchurch (Salop). 
29. Abbey-Holm, Ambleſide, Aſkrig, Banbury, Bourn, Bridgnorth, 
Broadwater, Burton, Chagtord, Charring, Chedder, Ewell, Hal- 
ſtead, Hampton, Henley (Oxf,) Holt (Denbighſn.) Howey, Hun. 
manby, Kidwely, King's-Cliff, Kirkby-Stephen, Marlow, Mong- 
bam, Newecaſt, (Nerthumb.) Pleaſley, Radnor, Sedberg, Stainton, 
J hirſy, Towceſt, Tunbridge, Wellingborough. . 31. Croweomb, 
Llanllechyd, Newhaven (Derbyſn.) ; | 
November 1. Coventry, Farith, Fordſtreet, Llanybiddar, Lyt- 
cham, Newark, Preſcott, Rothbury, Settle, Wadhurſt, Walden, 
Wingham. 2. Altringham, Bletchingly, Buckland, Chard, Down- 
ham, Farnham, Helmſtey-Black-mcor, Hoxne, Loſtwithell, Lough- 
borough, Toddington, Wilton, Wekinghum, Wye. 3. Bromfield, 
Campden, Poole (Dorſ.) Swaftham, Talgarth. 4. Eccleſhall, Litch- 
field. 5. Appleſhaw, Llanfechell, 7. Barwick- Hill, Helmſley- 
4 Elackmoor, Horley, Lampeter, Mancheſt. Middleham- moor, New. 
ten- Abbot, Newcaſt. (Stafford.) Newport (Monmouthſh:) Rochdale, 
| Sutton ( Hants) Talfarn, Trefrhiw, Tregony, Witchbury. 8. Aber- - 
3 conway, Alford, Barton- Underwood, Bingham, Blandf. Buckingh, 
| Chilham, Chipping-Norton, Cirenceſt, Pulverton, Dunmow, Ha- 
therleigh, Helſtone, Rertf, Hexham, Kendall, Kighley, Knots- 
: ford, Llamedy, Llanrhiader, Leeds, Leominſt, Lidney, Maſſing- 


- 


ham, Pensford, Romſey, Stamf. Stratton, Sutton, (Warwickſhire) 
Warwick, Whiſton, Wecditock. 9. Albrighton, 10. St. Avſtle, 
Caeirwith, Chapelin le Firth, Falkingham, Porlock, Ruthin. 11. 
Aſhburton, Frandon, Cambron, Langport, Lenton near Nottingh, 
Liverpool, Macclesf, Newburgh, Nunny, Penrith, Pwllhely, Reeth, 
12. Amlwch, Biſley, Blakeney, Brumpton, Callington, Camraſs, 
Chelmsf. Chirk, Dunſtable, Fairford, Halcheſton, Kilgareen, Kill. 
ham, Lanwinio, Lincoln, Little-Mountain, North-Moulton, Pen- 
morſa, Pentraeth-Mon, Rowland's-Caſtle, Stelling, Stoney-Stratf, 
Three-Lords, Wakefield, Wooburn. 14. Allentown, Amberſhury, _ 
Biddeford, Biſnop's-Caſtle, Carmarth. Dinaſmonddy, Eleſmere, 
 Gisborough, Huntingd. Kingſt. Llanerillo, Leck, Loddon, May- 
field, Montgomery, Porthaethwry, Teſtinivg, Trecaſtle, Wakef, 
Wotton-Baſſet. 15. Egton, Ottley. 16. Andover, Beverley, 
Poole (Montgomeryſhire) 17, Brecon, Bridgend, St, Columb, 
Headon, Hunmanby, Ingleton, Launceſt, St. Leonard's near 
Bedford, St. Leonard's (Suſſex) Malling, Newp, Otterford, War- 
ſop, Willington, Wells, Yeovil. 18. Cuckfield, Dorſtone. 19. 
Crcſs-in-Hand, Truro. 21. Aberwingregin, Conwydd, Dol- 
| ton, Feltwell, Llanufydd, Llaygbiddar, Petworth, Ruabon, 
Skipton, 22. Battle, Bawtry, iſcaſtte, Bow (Devon) Brig- 
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| ſtock, Clunn, Crowle, Darlington, Deddington; Dolegelly, Dover, 
1 Fairvach, Faikingham, Fillingham, Guilf, Haltwiſtle, Hempton, I. lan 
| | —gollen, Lawhader, Marlb. Martin's-Towr, Mold, Menm. New. 
F | . © Buckenham, Newcaſt, (Carmarthenſh.) Pembridge, Rippon, Rug: 
by, Scarborough, Shaftſp. Shufnal, Skipton, | Stamford-Bridge 


* 


| 1 Standiſh, Storrington, VWarkwerth, Wem, Wetherby, York, anc 
F' every other "Thurſday in the Year at Vork. 23. Witney. 24; 
| Colelord, Eglwysfach, Holt (Norfo'k) Langtown, Penzance, 25 


RK Cheſterfieid, Chipping-Nerton, Elf o-, Frome, Graveſend, Ma- 
chynleth, Thwaite. 26. Caſtle Town, St. Ivc's, Landovery, 
1 Llanfechell, Little-Dean. 28. Bakewell, Eglwyſwrw, Fenny- 
Stratf, Gleuceſt. Goriynon, Harlow, Hartlepool, Hook-Norton, 
Horſham, Northamp. Sheffield, Spaldick, 29, Aſhborne, End- 
field, Llangerniew, 30. Alirifton, Belchamp, St. Paul's, Broad- 
hembury, Bromhall, Buntingford, Cardiff, Chipnam, Colyton, Cub- 
ley, Flint, Fring, Hempnall, Llanſannan, Maidenhead, Moreton- 
Hampſtead, Northwould, Preſteign, Warrington, Wells, Week 
St. Mary, . | 
| December 1. Hythe, Ingateſtone, Penrice, Rotherham, Tutbury. 
[ 2. Sputty, 3. Aſhton under-Line, Bettws, Garſtang, Louth, 
1 Talgarth, 5. Atherſtone, Carnarv. Durſley, Greſsford, Lamborn, 
Newark, Penybout, Pluckley, Sandw. Staff. Tenby, Wenlock. 
| 6. Bodmyn, Fuilth, Cornhill, Cranborne, Exeter, Greffipgball, Laun - 
ceſt. St. Nicholas, Northwich, Sidland, Stoke (Norf,) Tockington, 
Toddington. 7. Cerrigy-Druidicn, Clithero, 8. Llaneliom, Leiceſt. 
Ludlow, Malpas. 9. Barnſtaple, bradield, Leybourn. 10. Bewd- 
: ley, Bolney, Lanon, Liſkeard, Newmarket Fl. Newport (Salop) 
f South-Moulton. 12. Aberfraw, Abingd, Ampthill, Baldock, Bcttws, 
; Bewdley, Bolney, Boſton, Brackley, Chagſord, Chawley, Coham, 
| Colinghſy-Duces, Faſt-Grimiſt, Gargrave, Gringley, Harlech, 
I Kimboſton, Kirton, Langadock, Lanport, Llzprwit, Narbeth, Of- 
„ weſtry, Petcrif. Ringwood, Rocheſt, Roſs, Shrewsbury, Stratton, 
tf Taviſtock. 13. Bedale, Knaresb. 14. 'lhirſk, Trecaſtle, ' 15. 
. Kettering, Namptwich. 16. Comb St. Nicholas, Dolegelly, Newn. 
17. Arundel, Grantham, Helſtone, Higham- Ferrers, Hornſea, St. 
| Neot's, North Tawton, Spalding, Wallingford, Woodſt, 19. 
| gReaumaris, Bedf, Cardigan, Ledbury, Northamp Pains-Caſtle, 
"Thornbury, Truro, Wotton-Baſſet. 20, Bract. (Vorkſh.) 21, 
| Eoxtord, Bradford (Vorkſn.“ Droitwich, Grintor, Hawarden, 
| Highbickinton, Kirkby-Londſdale, Laycoch, Penryn. 22. Brad. | 
F- ford (Yorkſh.) Carphilly, Newport-Pagnell. 24. Alnwick, Ha- | 
| | warden, Llanwnen, 26, St. Aſaph, Beckley, Corwen, 28. Cocks F 
Hill. 29. Bridgwater, Stonehouſe, 30. Milbourn. 
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